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ANALYSIS OF BHAKTI 

By 

De. Pkabhatohandei Ohakravarti, M.A.., Ph.D., 

Premchand Roychand Scholar, Aautoah Professor of 
Sanskrit^ Calcutta University. 

Before proceeding to bring out the difference between 
emotional and formal aspects of Bj^akti, we propose to preface 
the present article with a short analysis of Bhakti. First 
of all, the cult of Bhakti seems to be of great antiquity in 
this proverbial land of religions. Evidence as to the 
progress of Bhakti movement can be traced in the 
philosophical discourses df the Upanisads. The Mahabharata 
in its main feature is a record of this movement. The cult of 
Bhakti bears a purely Indian character and might be claimed 
as a genuine product of India’s spiritual culture. We have, 
therefore, little regard for those who have discovered distinct 
influence of Christianity over the Bhakti-aoXi of India. 

An instinct of reverence and devotion to the Highesr 
and the greatest or, more properly, faith in the goodness of 
Cod, is supposed to have inspired the performance of sacrifices 
and rituals among the primitive people. All forms of 
religious worship and sacred communion with God were 
prompted by a dnvqtional impulse. occupies a unique 

place in the samred path of sadhcma ; it is required to be 
cultivated by all seekers after God, by all mystics and 
devotees. Without Bhakti one cannot aspire to rise to the 
lofty plane of Brahmavidyft and thus attain the illuminating 
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knowl(^ge of the Sapreme Being. It is truly observed by the 
ancient aeera : 


^ qrr wfsram ^ twt !ift i 
^ftrar ^t: mrm ii 

Svetas'vatara, 6. 28. 

Bhakti, jnana and karma are the three distinct paths of 
spiritual discipline practised in India from time beyond 
recollection. Bhakti, as we generally know, has its germs 
embedded in the human heart. It is a sacred impulse 
that rises from within, nourished by closer and closer associa- 
tion with God and terminates finally in total self- 
effacement. 

What, then, is Bhaktj, ? Let us start with those 
treatises which have attempted to interpret the doctrine of 
Bhakti. Bhakti has been defined in the Bhakti- Ml ‘narfisa as 
‘extreme devotion to God.’ 

IT 1 . Sapdilya-sfitra. 

The word devotion (xmurdga) is here used with the implication 
of selfless attachment* to the Highest or, to one’s loving 
object of adoration. Devotion carried to its extreme form 
is often attended with total absorption and self-annihilation. 
Bhakti is, therefore, strictly divine and brings with it eternal 
Tow of joy. We are said to be devoted to our wives and 
children, but this devotion is so grossly selfish and secular 
that it does not exhibit any ennobling features of Bhakti ; 
^worldly attachment is embittered by selfish considerations 
and is shorn of all sweetness that makes Bhakti so agreeable. 
Affection or devotion may develop into Bhakti only if it is 
fortunately turned to God, the be-all and end-all of life. 
The aphorism quoted above makes it perfectly clear that 
Bhakti by its very nature comprehends God as the supreme 
object of love and regard. 
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NSrada defines Bhakti as ‘intense love towards God.’ 

fnr I 

Nfirada-Bhakti-sutra, 2. 

As is quite clear, the two definitions speak in the same 
strain by laying emphasis upon the intensity of devotion a® tfie 
salient feature of Bhakti. By using the word preman instead 
of anuraga, Narada has indirectly shown the climax to which 
devotion may ultimately reach. Devotion or attachment 
culminates in the long run in Love. This is quite in accord 
with the course of development pointed out in the 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu. Rupa Gosvamin, in his analysis of 
Bhakti^ has beautifully shown the gradual stages through 
which faith passes and finally manifests itself in the shape 
ot preman (love). We must remem*ber that unshaking faith in 
God is the first and foremost condition of Bhakti. No faith, 
no devotion. This is also true of knowledge. Aspirants after 
knowledge cannot also do away with faith : 

I 

• —Gita. 

That iraddha has to be cultivated prior to the develop- 
ment of Bhakti, as an indispensable accompaniment of 
it, has been repeatedly stated in the Gita : 

^ f^siptr i 
’STfqr ti<d\qdT^ ^ n<n: m 

As to the real nature of Bhakti, it is held that absolute 
devotion to God is in itself a source of perpetual joy. Narada 
has characterised Bhakti as amrta (nectar) with a viewe to 
impress the fact that ‘devotion to God* leads naturally to a 
state of immortality by removing all kinds of pains consequent 
upon births and deaths. A true devotee knows no pains but 
lives in a world of perfect joy and enjoys celestial bliss in 
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the kiogdpm of God. All his longinge and hankerings 
are satisfied once for all by the ambrosial touch of 
Bhakti. 

The definition of Bhakti suggested by Rupa Gosvfimin 
is also worthy of notice, though it is more or less 
se^jtwian on the very face of it. * By the highest form of 
Bhait^T^e understands only devotion to Kr§na and makes 
Bhakti entirely detached from, and independent of, knowledge 
and action. 



The author of the Bhakti-rasavana has dealt with the 
problem of Bhakti from a purely philosophical point of view. 
He is, we must remember, the same as the author of the 
Advaitasiddhi, a celebrated work on the Admita school of 
Vedanta, It is curious enough that an ardent advocate of 
Advaitism, like Madhusudana, could have come forward with 
his intellectual equipment to defend, Bhakti as the highest 
desideratum of life and to bring home the equality of Bhakti 
with knowledge. To this dialectician Bhakti is a kind of 
mental state (vftti) in which the miad, moved by an ecstasy of 
love, assumes the shape of God. 

ft .ui 

I 

His definition of Bhakti runs as follows : 

wtt^rrtTOtift^ I 

It means that Bhakti arises when the mind is so trained as 
to be constantly fixed upon the Lord. Bhakti is thus a 
continual and undisturbed flow of the mind — a sacred current 
always running to the ‘Ocean of Joy.’ The Bhagavata has 
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cqppared the never-failing flow of Bhahti with the currents 
of the Ganges. 

Constancy of meditation is the seed out of which grhJ^s 
Bhakti. 

Madhusudana has also shown how the mind of a devotee 
is softened or melted under the influence of Bhakti. 
Intensity of devotion serves to soften and expand the heart. 
Bhakti acts like a magician’s wand which, by its mysterious 
touch, removes all hardness, moves the heart in divine joy 
and transforms cruelty into melting tendfertiess. 

The most authoritative works on the* subject of Bhakti 
are the Gita and the Bhagavata . • All later treatises dealing 
with Bhakti have largely drawn upon them. The Gita has 
not only one chapter under the caption Bhakti-yoga, but is 
permeated all throughout by the great ideal of Bhakti. 
‘Devotion and self-surrender to the Lord’ is the keynote 
of the Gits. It has particularly shown that four classes of 
people are found to adore God. And among the votaries of 
Bhakti those constitute the best type who dedicate everything 
to God. 

Tlie Gita makes no secret when it postulates the 
supremacy of Bhakti. It is held that the study of the Vedas 
and the practice of asceticism cannot place within our reach 
those things that are attainable by pure devotion alone. 
Concentrated devotion is said to be the only thing that is 
necessary for having a positive vision of the Lord. 

a 

I 5® ^ ^ CftWM « 

Vj • f « 

Gitft XI. 64. 

daipkara explains ananga bhakti as that form of deep devotion 
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wbicb never turns towards anything but God. An ideal 
devotee, according to Samkara, is one who by all his sense- 
organs realises only one thing, viz., God. 

_^The last verse of the eleventh chapter has been 
interpreted by Sarpkara as one that gives the substance of the 
whole Gits, in a nut-shell, viz., the means of getting final 

liberation (<ra«ir 

• 

It is quite evident from the^ above verse that one is directed to 
cultivate selfless devotion to God for the sake of reaching the 
highest goal of life’s journey. The expressions maikarmakrt, 
etc., should be treated as natural attributes that go to qualify 
a bhakta. It is a bhakta and no other type of religious 
aspirant who attains the Lord in *the true sense of the 
term. A devotee. of God is said to be one who adores God 
with all his heart and attention ^iwrrt: 

sinpww). 

The Bhagavata gives us an elaborate interpretation of 
Bhakti. Bhakti is here spoken of as a natural or spontaneous 
^titude of the mind that grows without any cause (animitta) 
or preconceived motive (Bhag. 3. 2. 5. 32-33). ‘Devotion, 
to Krspa without any motive whatsoever’ is here held up 
to be the best form of religion. 

^ ^ I 

The Bhagavata has all along attempted to bring home 
the superiority of devotional attachment specially as was 
exibited by the milkmaids of Yfnd&vana. Their love was 
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BO* pure and intense that the Lord had to belittle Himself 
before it. 

m iiTsiT«m fn; irfting n 

This was in all vividness the triumph of Love. It trans^pids 
the bounds of knowledge. In the Bhsgavata, Bhahti has 
been accorded a more sublime place than knowledge. It is 
emphatically stated that God is attainable by Bhakti more 
easily than by knowledge. 

SIR I 

^ifsprt '5rT«T»|?!Plt 5«IT HfWfmifW B 

• 

Ramanuja, as he has revealed himself in the Sribhasya, 
seems to have been a devotee of the vaidhl path. Though 
a Vedantin of great reputation, he was an ardent advocate 
of Bhakti. To him Bhakti was the best part of knowledge. 

Love and devotion are found to have the same connotation 
in Bhakti literature. Things to which we are devoted are 
really worthy of love. In the following verse of the 
Visnupurana the word priti is substitute/! for Bhakti : 

?IT | 

<5rpRg^n7i: w ^ 'f^rurcwqg ii 

It is held that there can be no Bhakti without devotion 
and no spiritual enjoyment without love. Devotion ultimately 
manifests itself in the shape of Divine Love {preman) which 
is the highest desideratum of one that cultivates Bhakti in 
preference to jnana and karman. Neither the knowledge of 
God nor the performance of pious acts can bestow this 
blessing upon a devotee. Easier is the path of Bhakti ; 
it brings a devotee into closer relationship with God. 

We are often confronted with the puzzling question : 
do knowledge and devotion conflict with each other ? 
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€)^^swer 'Will be in the negative. There is, to speak the 
truth, interrelation between the two, one supplementing the 
other. Though knowledge ha? been etuphatically proclaimed 
to be the direct cause of liberation from the coil of mortality, 
Bhaktif SiS we find, is not at all antagonistic to knowledge. 
Thu^e are some who maintain their mutual dependence 
('ff- Both lead to the same destination. A 

state of perpetual joy is attainable by following either of the 
two paths. The Bhakti-sutras and the YedSnta-sutras are 
in agreement so far as the ultimate object of devotion and 
knowledge is concerned {cf. and 


Though Samkara unfavourably criticised the doctrine 
held by the Bhagavatas, he was at heart not opposed to 
Bhakti. This will be quite clear from a study of the hymns 
he addressed to Gafiga and SrividyS. Moreover, he had 
genuine belief in the grace of God. (CRpret^fv 
v w fiTg d uaj’ij W’rfWigfaW— under Ved.sfitra, 1. 1. 5.) 

Now we turn to the classification of Bhakti. The 
Bhagavata has spoken of nine different forms of Bhakti : 


i 

^ II 

fi?i uBTtufrr Fi'HfiT wanufiwitinn i 


lAH these, on minute analysis, are reducible to one, viz., 
self-abnegation (atnianivedana). Intensive devotion demands 
that a devotee should surrender himself completely to the 
mercy of God. A true devotee loses himself entirely in the 
intensity of his love. To love God without any earthly 
motive is the highest form of devotion. Selfless devotion 
to Vi§pu is said to be so powerful a thing as to render a 
devotee competent to attain nirvdt^a. 

Yi^uapuiAi^. 
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JivagOsTatnin in his Bhaktisandarbha has made, in 
pnrananoe of the Bhaktivada, a comprehensive and minute 
analysis of Bhakti. He starts with the proposition that 
Bhakti constitutes the main thing to be cultivated by a 
devotee. A devotee is called upon to get himself completely 
devoted to Hari by giving up all kinds of religious practices^j 

The path of Bhakti is pure and simple. It has also been 
shown how Bhakti brings with it a good deal of satisfaction 
to the mind. This is why Bhakti is so earnestly cultivated by 
those who are sincerly attached to VSsudeva. 

^ JTfilf qVtBiT I 
»TIT^ S 

It is further stated that the cultivation of Bhakti is not 
as painful and thankless a task as the performance of ordinary 
works of life ; it is always accompanied by pure and heavenly 
joy. 'I'his leads us to the conclusion that one should ex- 
clusively cultivate Bhakti even by relinquishing religious 
actions, knowledge and aversion to all earthly attachment. 

Jivagosvamin seems to have faithfully reproduced the”* 
view inculcated by the Bhagavata when he attempts to 
impress upon us the domination or supremacy of Bhakti over 
knowledge and action. Knowledge and action are said to be 
of no use, if they are not conducive to Bhakti. Knowledge 
loses all its charm, if it is not accompained by sincere devotion 
to God. 

I 


2 
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Th» author of the Bhaktisandarbha has given us severjil 
oldssifications of Bhakti, namely, Middha, antaranga, jnana- 
mUrat vaidhl^ ragmuga, sMhanatmika, etc. . Again, it is said 
that all kinds of Bhakti fall under tw'o classes, namely, Suddha 
and aiuddka. 

Suddha is the purest form of devotion attended with the obser- 
vance of sacred rituals. Bhakti is called antaranga when it 
enables a devotee to realise the existence of God (Krsua) in 
all things. JwawamwV'iii is cultivated by one who strives after 
final emancipation {kaivalya) ; and karmamisra hy a spiritual 
aspirant who seeks to attain Bhakti alone by his actions. 
There is another k*ind of Bhakti known as karma-jhdnamiira 
which comprehends both ‘knowledge and action. Then w’e 
come to the main divisions of Bhakti, namely, vaidhl and 
rdgamiga. While the former is generally inspired by 
scriptural injunctions or knowledge, the latter is characterised 
by a deep devotion to the Lord. 

%% I fiw i 

wt: i 

Edga or deep devotion manifests itself in various forms. 
It is .said to be infinitely superior to all varieties of Bhakti we 
-have referred to above. 

’crnr’pnjn i 

I 

Edgdnugd Bhakti has been accorded a unique place in 
the Bengal school of Vaisnavism. Jivagosvamin, a resourceful 
representative of that school, has not only strongly advocated 
the cause of rdgdnuga Bhakti but has laid great emphasis 
upon its supremacy. He has even gone to the length of 
saying that one should pursue this type of Bhakti being 
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regardless of either knowledge or ignorance. Qokula, the 
mystic land, is held to be the only spot under the Sun where 
the purest form of devotional love made its appearance with 
all its divine charm and joy. 

Tr^rfawrar: i 

The author concludes his lengthly dissertation on Bhakti 
with the significant remark that a true votary of Love should 
never disclose the secrets of his sadhana which he might have 
received from his Guru as a matter of grace. 

One should not, however, think that it was only the 
Vaisnavas who maintained the supremacy of Bhakti in all 
matters spiritual. The Saivas as well as the Saktas were 
equally alive to the importance and usefulness of Bhakti. To 
the worshippers of 'jjfkw Bhakti is one of the three paths, nay 
the surest path, that leads to the final liberation of the 
soul. 

% f^im I 

Nfwataw It 

Devibhagavata, VII. 37. 

The Devibhagavata has shown how Bhakti might be 
divided into three categories, namely, sattvikl, rdjasl and 
tdmasi and touched upon the main teaching of by 

stating clearly that a true devotee gets himself naturally 
attached to God without having any ulterior motive. Regard- 
less of mukti as he is, such a devotee does never hanker after 
anything but voluntary submission to God. He rests satisfied 
only with the pious service he is called upon to render to his 
most beloved one, 
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Devlbhagavata. 

A BamaprasMa or a Kamalakanta was not a lesser type 
tf^hakta than the Vaispavas. In the simple but soul- 
inspiriiig songs of Bamaprasada one will find the beautiful 
expression of a heart moved by deep devotion to the Great 
Mother. 

In the later phase of Vaisnavism we come across two 
kinds of Bhakti, namely, emotional or erotic and ritualistic or 
formiilar (vnidhl). Vaidhl is characterised by strict observance 
of prescribed rites and pursuance of a path sanctioned 
by popular usages and Sastras, while raganuga does 
not at all depend upon religious formulas but consists of intense 
love that knows no laws and barriers. Devotion in its 
emotional form is a genuine outburst of the inner self which 
does not allow itself to be fettered by the shackles of rigid 
rules and customs. This intense form of love found its 
expression in the simple-hearted cowherd- maidens of 
Vrndavana. One ’who has dedicated all his actions and 
thoughts to God does not necessarily stand in need of 
observing any rules of human society. The celebrated sage 
Narada, Dhruva and others are said to have been the 
followers of the vaidhl path of devotion. 

The practice of rdgamdrga is beset with many difficulties. 
Very few of the devotees are allowed to pursue this exceedingly 
delicate path. One cannot take to this path without having 
I a good deal of religious merit either in this or previous 
state of existence. We can hardly conceive of the intensity 
of love that prompted Jayadeva and Candidasa to follow 
this type of devotion for the purpose of satisfying their 
burning passion for God. 

It is, however, often alleged that Gopis, who cultivated 
rdgamgct Bhakti to its highest pitch, were absolutely devoid 
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ot knowledge, that is to say, their love to Kr^ija was not 
accompanied by a true knowledge of the Divinity to whom 
they were passionately attached. Their attachment was pure 
and simple, unstinted by any speculations, moral or religious. 
Some even have gone so far as to bring a more defamatory 
charge against them. 

All these allegations and charges are absolutely 
futile. They cannot stand. Want of knowledge could not 
minimise Gopfs ardour of love hut helped to intensify it 
infinitely. What counts much in the supreme region of 
Love is the warmth of passion and not intellectualism. It 
is the nature of love that it always subordinates intellect to 
devotion. By the aphorism 

Ssndilya has explicity stated that thg milkmaids of Vrndavana 
had all their objects fulfilled even though they were 
destitute of knowledge. They knew the Lord to be their 
playful consort — the source of all joy and happiness— but had 
no idea of the fact that Krs^a was the same as the Supreme 
Brahman. 

Bbagavata. 

To sum up. Bhakti, so far as it rests on faith and purity 
of the heart, implies a state of the mind. It takes its rise, 
from faith in the goodness of God and is nourished by 
an ever-growing desire to be in union with the loving object 
of life. Extreme devotion to God does neither arise all on a 
sudden nor does it blossom through mere lifeless religious 
practice. It comes as the grace of God. Bhakii is, therefore, 
divine and presupposes vairagya (aversion to earthly 
enjoyments). One cannot aspire to be a bhakta unless 
he can rise above ail earthly attachments and ignoble 
personal considerations. 
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PEEFACB 


Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastrl was the first to 
discover and publish the Buddhist Dohas. But he failed to 
recognise its language as Apabhram^a and as his manuscript (or 
copy ?) of the text was very corrupt he was not able to give a 
critical edition of the text. He published two collections of 
Dohas : one of Saraha and the other of KrgnacaryapSda. It was 
left to Dr. Shahidullah to handle the texts more critically. In an 
admirable work, Les Chants Mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha, 
he has compared the Apabhrarb^a* verses with their Tibetan 
translation, settled their meaning and made a detailed study of 
their language. 

During my last stay in Nepal in 1929 I came upon an old 
manuscript of the Dohakosa in the collection of the Exalted 
Kajaguru Hemaraja Sarma and another fjragmentary MS. of 
Dohakosa in the Darbar Library. Thp former MS. belongs 
to the 13th century and contains two collections, the Dohako9a 
of Tillopada and that of Sarahapada. The former is 
entirely new whereas the second is a very correct and more 
complete copy of the Dohakosa of Saraha already known. The 
fragmentary MS. of the Darbar Library is dated 221 N. S. 
,(1101 A. D.). It is therefore the oldest MS. of any DohSkofa 
hitherto known and contains fragments of two new Dohakosas 
of Saraha and a portion of the Dohakosa of Saraha already 
known. My edition therefore includes : 

[ii) The Dohako?a of Tillopada. The Tibetan translatioB 
of its Apabhramaa portion is found in Bstan ligyurj, 
Narthang edition, Vol. XL VI, pp. l36o-137a. 
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liij^ Two fragments of new Dohakogas of Saraha. 

'(iiii'f The Dohikosa of Saraha — MSS. A. — the text published 
by Sastrl ; B. — the MS. in the collection of the 
Bajaguru ; C. — the M&.* in Ihe Darbar Library. 
The work of Dr. Sliahidullah along with his 
collation of two editions of the Tibetan translations 
have also been utilised. 

\iv) The Dohakosa of Krsna. 

{v) The Dohas of Saraha quoted in various texts printed 
or in MSS. 

(vi) Apabhrarhsa verses quoted in various texts printed 
or in MSS. 

I have been oblif?ed to bring out this work in an incomplete 
form, for various reasons. But from the portion of my study 
which it has been possible to bring out it will be seen that I had 
the intention to make as much detailed study of the text as 
possible and to bring together all parallel texts available at this 
stage for elucidating* the meaning. A new form of mysticism 
is contained in these texts and we cannot possibly interpret it 
without referring to other texts of the same school. The plan 
of my work is therefore different from that of Dr. Shahidullah 
and it is my intention to insist on those aspects which he has not 
treated. 

This work was sent to the Press five years ago. My studies 
in the meantime have helped me not only in improving the text 
but also in throwing new light on many of the obscure points. 
These have been included in my complete work which has been 
undertaken for publication by the Calcutta Sanskrit Series and 
mil come out in course of a year. 

September, 193d P. C. Bagohi 
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;MS. C [Sarahap^da] — leaves 2^’ ( 
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THJTTtn^ wf? I 

^ f^3 IRf II 

f%»T »mT ''^T I 

[f^ ^ ^ ^t] listen 

^ ^ JT ^ I 
[^ ^RFiR? ^ ^Tf^?:] iRyiH 

t TOT JT f^lft I 

f^ii^"' ^ ^ TO! ^sroft 

[tot W5RE ^ # TOT I 

TOf% ^ f^T] ||5^>3ll 

TO TO5^ ^ ^ TOT ‘ 

tr Tt TOf% ^ TTfTOT ll^'^H 

fl^JT TO ^1 I 

ni!?I iis^a_li 





t: n^®ii 

^CT^ ’ll \ 

WT Ilf 

^ fl TOC ^Tf%C f^WT I 
^rserr^ €t #wr iif 5^11 
U JT?n HTTf [^ f^.^] f^!^ I 
[jlfr w^% Ilf f II 

’BT^ ^ ^FT ?![ W] Ilf 811 

wi ^^sirf^ ^Tw fic^ a 





« # # # 

[2*]?® W ^ H \\{ 

^rwr f%m ii^^« 

»ni:^ i 

mn ^ WT?2if^ Ilf II 
f^Tli'S- • 

»n%* II8II 

1% »n: I 

Iff ||«i|| 

^Erf% ^ fr?: I 
f% fr?: 11^ II 

f¥ fRT WRC HvSIl 

wm «ir wm rnw ^ f%w ^(it?c i 

^ ^ iw ii^ii 

Iff I 

^ firarTO n^-ll 





w ^[2^31 ^ ^ I 

^ ^ 55! ^lTf% [{\o\{ 

^iw^ w Tf JTfT^f ’^nr^ I 

# TOT^ riw w huh 

’7^33 ^ ^ I 


* Colophon :— 

ipraiifT^ I «WR[ 

^i?rwt I crT;^in^ ^km^4i%* 5^Nft?r i qm 

^mT UTWfii I 





^ XT ^ \\\[\ 

nft [xrnlt w 

wftt] ^rfwT*^w II 

ll^^ll 

xRt I 

Rwi ^TT^i; ’l^ II 

f^ ^ ff I 

^iirraiU XU ^Tjmi^ijK gt* h^h 

I 

It 

^R:ft ^irtt #iT i 
¥r<0f%*' WT =^1^ II8II 
^rfw f^ift ^rwxii I 





ir%* I 

ftww ^ W I 
wm ^ II 

^‘1^ i%* I 

wm snf%^ fliw WiW 

^ wm flT ^ f%^n^ I 

ysfm f%ft ht wi H'^il 
^m [m ?Tt??f =sito] I 
»tn# fr?: w^ir m 

^ w: Tmm itto tti ^ i 

<r?r?fr^ ^mu ^ ffFr ’tt ^ wit m\ 
it (Sff^ ^3^"' I 
^ qser f ^^ ^ II 

^ ^rm ^mm ^ir^t i 

^ ^ f^T ||^®|| 

ws fif% inM 

• • « ii^^ii 

* « « ll^s^H 

wft ^ 

^ir3 rj^mi ^ ^ wf%^ (Kfii 



^ ^ i 

iflw I 

PivSfrf PJR'W I 
f%«ir t«t II ^8H 

mr I 

Htw f% trr^lt whslh 
^T^ t^rrwT i 

^ ^ ^raFf H ' 

rl^ ’^IW ^n '^T I 

^ ^ ?lf^wR: I 

m(-w{^"' 4^TRiwni II 
wif^ ^ ^ I 

^-[iptiT^ ^mT] ii^'Sii 
^ ?5^ w^ ^7m 

^ '^ft^ II 

^ [^ t ] wr ?[Tf%^ I 

f^ ^PBT I^ ^rfW^ II ^’^11 

»FmfN^«ir ?:f^^ii 
’SR:f% wm n 
^ fj^ft w?f ^ ^ I 
[^«n? H’Jir] f% u^qj 





mt WIT IT ftw II 

[f^*??] Tl^ I 

^ mrm ir°ii 

^WT TTTT I 
mWTTTfl^fl^ll 

W^ #IT TTin I 
tr^-#?T 1^*1^ f%R Tf%Tl] IIS^^II 

t 

TT« ra Tf^TT f% iff t¥ I 

^ (Tf? ^ I) 

iTT f% m I 

fW i!f5 %i5?N Tllfl^ IR^II 

iT*?r ill w i!i ^ m wirm I 
t iff f^oWT^rrn! ii 
Trerr^ ^TTiT iffTW TiT^ I 
TT iffn^^ 

^ TTT*^ I 
^ =511 fr iTT’*^ II 
TRT^ fNiffT ^wm I 

iUTf m ^]=3iTTr im listen 
TTlilSfi!! in ^ilTT Tfff iinf ilil I 
TTf% ^ f^TT Iff ffT%* if^TI HSi.1111 



ijf [t ITT ^ \ 

^ wm ITW^ ^ ^ 5(w] 

tTf ^ tn^nr^nig^ tnc ^ ^rorm ii^'^h 

^ # ft^ rPT il?: I 

^mh TTC^ ^ ITT TO ^TT] IR^il 
^ IT^ ^ f3^ I 

^ ^1% ITf^^ ^ TOff IJ^ THT HS^a-ll 
^ Uni ITTr * * I 

% ’TTir iTfT^ ^’ff^ nr w Ilf ^11 
^ irW% IT ^TfT 'Si^ I 
iTT^rWR ^ITf^ T [^] ^ II 
irm ^^nrfT I 

f%IIT ^ ^wf% flT?fP^ ^ Ilf ^11 
iffTi" ITO f% =^TfT I 

in'^T^^ %f r II 

iT^Wf I 

inra: ITT iRf?^ ^T% Ilf f II 
TT^*' ^ I 

^TW ^T^ H 

T?%*‘ ^ f^T^i I 

^ Twt Ilf 81 ) 



^ ^ . 

^ ^IST ^ ^ « 

iffiw gft ff ^ wm I 

^nwT ii^yiii 
^ f^ ft -mi i 

f!ff ft^ w?: T5f ^ Ilf ^11 

?J^-^33fTlir TTtT II 

wrc ^i<n^ i 

f^TT^ TOHTf w llf'e>ll 
ftp«- wpr ^ chf^'^y I 

^ ^ II 

nr3 i^irft I 

^T«irr^ ^ %^“ larr Hf si 

^ i^ULir ?J3^* w^* I 

?P5^ tr3[^ c{^ II 

- - *N.^ -- ■ . 

TT^ 3^^ 3nTT5r I 

mw^w^ ti^ ^Tft^ Ilf «-il 

SR^ ^ •ttr 3T<m n aw I 

iT4ii3f1w<o ^3if trrf^^ ^3:^fti«iiiu 118 o|i 

Ttr&fei”^ 334ftr^itfl ft ^rar ftT§Tf% i 
n v • i^sw ^f^ 118^11 



iWr ^ ^ ITT mil 

^T ^Tf^Tff 1# fnwr TIT I 

to: ^rttt ^ ^fr JTf 118^11 

Tnro H I 

^ % wm\ ^ ^ II 

Ti^ ^ ^ ^ q « ^ T I 

♦ 

HT JT^JPT^ .118811 

m ^ iw I 
W^ ^TTt ¥t TO[ ^ Il8yill 

Tf3^* TR8U7TII TO[ ^ IfTT I 
to" ?ir3 ^ (jg^li 

^<5 t ^■^ Tl^ TT?5 t TT ^« TO I TT ^ I 

i =^5^ f^rm 118'aii 

#5 ft3 ^3ti^ T?<g iiT TOT’Tfej^ I 

tTT-^lTI JTT ^ TWrni II8HI 

g?ff tf^ ^ ?iKf ^ ^ ^ Tn^* ii8£.ii 

wm I 

TO wm Trf% H^\n 

TIT TfTt TORJ TTOTT ^f ^ TI I 

TOTTI Tinfr TI TTI^ IIM ^11 





^-3T^ m^}n 

ift JT^U to: ^ [^] ^(f^TOT I 
^ JTTwnr TOT-^ ^ \m{\ 

fwmi i 
^ ^ 11 
T^ r«i4l«i^ I 

flrfT^rpiirf ^if%^ iiyieii 

’<3rf I 

f%R^ Wf T53|f II 

■^wm ^llTf r 

5R^ ^ iiyiyiil 


^33fTi%* ’?Tfjr?i-T^ ^!i I 

w^ wm TO8if^ ^ ii'i^ii 



Wf ^ I 


15ll3RI%* ^ ^ IW'^II 


•n ________ /"^ *\ 

^RTO’BH wnpi I 

^ iJTift f%w ipit^ 





Hfir ^ w?!frw Hwt^iiT (I 

3RW UlJ?! I 

m^\i!^ ^ir: n«jL£-ii 
^ ^pcrfr ^ MK^r^% I 
■m II 

xm?: xg I 

wm rissrr ii^ ®n 

xira ^ xg^ i 

'^rxgw^: ir¥Tir ii 

»rx!if; Hf% UfT RntfQ i 

^ wi \\\ 

’SIT ^I^*TTf%t I 

xr: Ii 

xg^ ^ XU 'EfKxg h^^h 

^ f% ^Txft I 
wm ^ ^ipft II 
^ WR I 

xg irrfw i^^ii 

XU I 

^5^ -TO XU TTTxft II 





TOT?: ^ ^ t 

TU R i^w 

^ f^T^ f% ftTB?: I 

5 Rr^ ^ f% ^fkj^ n 

^ Tu gp: I 

^m%* TjiTf% fror: u^w 
^srf^fjOTim^ I 

TOT f^OT^?: ii 

TOT to: ^ fnr^ [ 

^ ^ ‘to: f% T c(^*' n^<n 
W3 TJI i*^^R^^-ttot I 
m^T ^ ^rhot a 

^ Ti?;^ I 


^ ^ifr ^ 5 rf^ ^ TIT 
^ TOI<qi I 
TOcT Tll ^TTTI!?: II 

^R^Tuinu T n TR ^ frofTSS^ i 

^ f^«r »iTa?: ’f^ Tit^^ u^c>n 

^?: ^ wt:ott: ft?: i 
l^iTOfl?: ft Tn: ^?wt ft?: m^-a 
Tir^ to: lOT ^ ^T?: I 

^RT^ f%OT Mv ipi tif'?: n^oji 





^*1? ^ ^ 3rf ?jrf 1^1 

^ ti^t^r ^ wr 1^ Hs5>^w 

w?r fk^ ^ I 

WQff f% ^V«l Ihd^R 

^ifror ^ xn^ ^w^ i 
f S f?^-’9fT^ ^ Ih^f M 

WtTf^ vif^ ^rerf% ^ ^T i 

^ ^ nr tt^SH 

^ ^iif^ frf¥ ^ ^icTW I 

f^'l^-*rfr ^?TT ^?C ^RW H'^yrn 

fiT ^ ^R[¥f I 
f%w ^fm ^[^\m II 

I 

^ ¥f^rf% »r?T^^ ^if%^ ii>a^li 
^ ;6^<7rf¥' ^JT ^ fimi i 

^WIT II 

^ fn 7lf% ^HR^ I 

^ ||se>s^|| 

^ ^ ■^^T #n!^ iftTlw I 
^ ^ ^f^RR: JTfT^ 3RIT II 

^ »nf%^ iK>tii 





^ ^ I 

^ n^H 

^n*i^ ^iiTYt 'saw ^ I 
WT WT ^ STf%^ II 

sjf ^ w ww ^?: I 

snftt"' TfT Hwrrf if®ii 
wnwi w ftWT W5?r wf% wwrt w ^fww?[ i 

IF^ll 

% 

wnr wr; w ’^fT i 

wff wg:35r-f^Tl%fw if^^h 
sit^ fw^ I 

w fw II 

WTW-^ WW wn W f»I^R[ I 

• •\'» 

w^-wTT^r m^ w t:i5i^ if^ii 
^3wr: wR^-Tif% wf%*' wf^^: I 

WT?T? STSC riff fw R^Rw WlTfw=EIK IFSH 
WT ^«Rr TWI^ f%g5TT Tiw Rnw I 

fww 'm ^ft nft wTTfw Iff trf%^ iit.y^ii 
Rw w Rf^s%5Rr Rl'^ I 

w^prr R T Rwflw '^fw-wiw if^ii 

TW Rreff wRwjit Rf wr^ Rwrw i 
wf Riwf%% wtrfw w'f ^ iit:^ii 





^iwc inswf ’STfj ^htN ^nr j 

?n^ % ^mK yiRnrr ^ f^WT fiT 
f%w ^Tf%?: I 

=5i^^ ^pfiif' II 

^fwfe ^1 

# r»f% ^T^f::^T rlf% ^ ll’^£_|| 

*R: ^ I 

Ti(?i 37C I 

Tim: UTR ^ WRfj? ^ H£.o|| 

wm 1% wf% i!r3 Tmr « 
^FTfT^ il 

f%w fdf%VT frr^ HT^ I 

?T^ ^ iiw^ tlT^ IIL^II 

^ >^i'^i^g ’isj m^ii«_5^n 

^T^=f ^jiTf iff W ^ I 

m JIT ^TffjT ^[inw HL^a 

W tr I 

€j h icirr ^ f% w 15 ^ ^ a£-8a 
^ ^ ismr ^mr ifw i 

?j5^“iwrT^ w ^ f^iar ^iubt ^ a^Ma 





*31^ TOW 

laltarR fw 3R^ I 

T 'ftt Hi->OM 

WTO TO[3R[ ^ I 

fs’iw-fwinf Wiirw 

fWTf ^ TORT Kt^ I 
'T^ WTrfT f%f% 

f^TTTO^- W W f^W ^ TO5 I 
TOW! W^H^®®II 

f^“TO^*-WT JTf%^ fW TOT ^f%^TT I 

^ f%nT fffr fwf^ w: 

# TO #r f%TO! ^ ^ w J 

TOdTOTT f^^.f^iror »TT 

IT ?If ^ wf% 3r% ^ f?f% TO I 

TOffTO<n:#ff%-fTO3fffT TO^Ffr fTOT^Ii^®^ll 
TO3iy ^ fgTiTf ^1 

fronJI-ft^-TOTW Wf %3 H^®8H 

^ TOT ^ ’’755 ^ ^rfTTOT I 
^ wif|fTOTO 

TO TOT^ *T TO TOwi froro f? I 
XTf % fTOTTir TOTTTO T^T «^®^ll 



mm «^i\M><ii TO ^ ^mK h 

^ ^\m^ mm f ^- i . 

m\ tf| m \\\^H 

^ ^ ^ ni TO I 

flf% TO # TO ^rflTOTT TO M^®«-Il 
^ 5inw TO xr^ i 

^ ^ ^ IIU®H 

^^TOftTO I 

^ fW ^ TOf \\\{t}\ 

TIT:TOK^ir f^TO^^uftTOTO I 
TTf #TO TOi m 5ff mm \n\\^\\ 





’Tft^ I 

JTsjY ^ ’TiT H^tt 

^ l^trm wf^ H^H 

^7f%f^^ T^lff%^ ^WTtfr I 

■^^l^ f^g^ Ilf II 

Jim €tJ: ^ J iiR ^ i I 

jjmrm wn ^ 11811 

jmi ^f% m f% Tn% I 

qT% ii«iii 

qq-qfTj; qi?:^ i 

IKH 

q^ JT^TJfRT ^ ^JTf^ I 

^ ^ jfqq^ qm ll'OII 

jrm-qttJ^-ig^fqT% q^fr 'Jitw^yq i 

r^ra mqr qw qm T^ irnnnr i 

qR: qRqiW^ Ma-ll 





trrxr-OT-Tff^ ^iwf ^ 

^Tf \ 

itw iT^" t ^ f^f»cT ^ a^^n 
tjif ^K r!f% 15*# trf^^niR: • 
^?8nr»m spf mzx ^ ^ w^^;i 

^-f ^ miT ^ ^ ^1T i 
tf«ii-^f%^ fi^ fw^?5r 311- II 
wr ^1^5 ^ ^ TjfT I 

tr^i^ ^ II 

^’cfnf^-^5^' ijff^ r{f% I 

^T%T \\\h\\ 

^ ’#1 w ^ m^T 1 

^TWif ^f^CHFIT li^'^ 

# ^ WK^ I 

#i ^5iT w a ^^11 

Tf %«ir I 
f?P|^ f^xWTf^T ^ ^TTfC^ ^ II ^'Oa 
^ifr miTTri mm %tt 1 

a^^i» 

fmm iN 1 

fiB# ^ ^ ia^ ^nniTt:^ a^«-M 



_ nil- I - ,1 mn_ L » 

II 

^ wn »rr?!!^ f^f»cr ^ ii^^®ii 

^ mm I 

^ r{^ mTxmrr li 

f%pi-Tw ^ #r ^ i 

WIT W fWilTT 

^ wq ^ I 

W^fl ^*ffT ftfsif f%5Cl^ IR^II 

TOT fro? ^ ifw ^ w I 
^ W^t: WvT W5iT II 
^T^ ^ ^ f%^WiT I 

flf% ^~%fiT IR8H 

^T:-fTrfT-f%^ ^ WT i 

^ ^ TOT^^fl ^f^'< II^MlI 

^ ^T fflf^ flf TT'fT^l-3T^ 1 
tFf wu m^T IR^H 

w ^ wr f*Tf% f^TfTT ?if%^ ^ i 

^ ^ JT# f%3Qn?!i t 





^ ^ fkmr ^ rprl I 

^^f?: %f^ WH (I 
^ ^si jmT [ 

w'siya 

TWT ^q-TR I 

R fw I 

>3 

ftf% f% WV\X ll^^-ll 

if if%Hr?i 43 -^ mfw ^-^3:Rr i 
W' ^ t ^mm ii^ 

^rf T JTftf ^th tr\-j^?2i h^^ii 
f%3JT fr33R WT I 

^JTT3Er ^fT ^ ^JT at 'RH 





I 

^ ttl I 

^(fm II 

II 

*(iT^ iIrffJT ^ I 

’ll T^f^ TO?: 15^ II 

III 

t4 fe frfr 1 

Tf% ’T^ ^ f% II 

V. 

1, The doha is (juotert in tlic Kriynsamueenyo (fol 155'') 
ns n citation from .Sarnhapnda {S'JrahapMairctpi-uktam) in a 
very corrupt form ; 3«T?[ s|lw I ^arrsrat 

^ftr’tr TO qiig siftJi: ii It occurs in our fragment No. II 

Saralia, verse 7, where the beginning of the second line is 
a little different: ^suftw srg {ante p. 7). 

ft is partly quoted in the commentary on the Carpus {3asfn, 
p. 62) “9i?f m It is also attributed to Saraha where. 

See also the notes. 

If. It is quoted in the commentary of the Garyas 
{Sastrl, p. 35) from Saraha (tatha ca Sarahapudah) . The text 
is corrupt—^ qftl^re Wg ^ WTT V I fqJT^ ^ 
nj ^Nrregf w i 

in. It is quoted in the commentary of the Garyas 
{3dslrl, p. 68) from Sarahapilda (tatha ca Sarahapada^) : 



IV 

^ ^ II 

^[^T TOUT I 

^f^-^fWf% hIw ^ W^ 11 

V 

^ ^ I 

iiT? ili ?IH II 

VI 

f^rf^ ^ II 


IV. This verse and the following, attributed to Saraha, 

occur along witli a few other in the Suhhasita-samgraha. 

Bendall has studied these verses with due reference to their 
Tibetan translation {Muscon, 1905). I have here collected those 
verses only which do not occur elsewhere. For IV and V see 
Bendall, pp. 32 and 75 ; Bendall’s corrections 

for of the text are unnecessary. He restores the 

first word in line 2 as which should be WS it. 

V. Bendall’ 8 correction of h«V^ of the text into 

is unnecessary. These two verses, IV and V, occur 

in the Tibetan translation of the Dohakosa of haraha. See the 
notes. 

VI. Bendall, pp. 36 and 77 . 





I 

w m If?" II 

I 

^ n^T\T(K II 

VTIt 

^ ^Tf%'?r jnT^WTT I’m arf u^m ii 

•IX 

II 

fifr i 

X 

^R-f^ wm htt i 

film ’^Nit to II 

VII. Bendall, pp. 36 and 79. Text, which 

Bcndall corrects as ^ "llflj. 

Vlir. Bendall, pp, 36 and 80 ; text, ^ I 

IX. Ihid, pp. 36 and 80, text, fggg^r, ^ which Bendall 
retains. 

X. Ibid, pp. 36, 81. Text, WIT and ^'JT for and ^ 
which Bendall retains. 



XI 

^Twfrrf^ ^ I 

II 

XII 

^ 2TO fa^ ^flf I 

if irf ii 

XIII 

^ ’^iT 1^ H %t I 

^-Tfn^ ^ ^ if II# 

XL Ibid, pp. 3G, 84, text, Wf, s5l for 501, fsi for ftr, 

XII. Ibid, pp. 3G and 8t, text which I have 

corrected as | 

XIII. Ibul, pp. 5G and 85 ; In the text it is said to be a 
(piotation from Uie Prabandhu of Saraliapfida. Text, fiwi^f% | 

* Besides these verses a number of other dohas attributed 
to Saraha are partially quoted in different places of tlie com- 
mentary on the Garya, edited by Sastri. 

(Page 43) ap^— 

( ,, ^8) f^s?tT^3« 

( ,, 50) 

( „ 55) 

( ,, 71) 

( ,, 7-2) ga: ^^8^ an ww 

( „ 72) JTTOT— 

( ,, 74 ) 551 % 

( „ 75) qwf- 




I 

tfSfr ftft ^ I 

mm f% mx m ^ w it 

II 

m mfi^ n^i i 

ft^ 11 

JTRf I 

v{mm w-tiT f^T mt ’fTWf II 

III 

^ff I 

JT^T^n! ii 

m m m m it ii 

I. Sadftanam«Za, edited by B. Bhattacharyya II, *p. 371, 
Sadhana No. 180 of Sukla Kurukulla. l^or. lect. ftrf^ for ftr^, 

for iw 3tl for ?5tl, for ^(m \ 

II. Ibid II, p. 387, S&dbana No 185 of the goddess Sukla 
Kunkulla. The author of the Sadhana is Siddha Sabarapada. 

III. Ibid, II, p, 460 and 466 ; Sadhanas 239 and 240 of 

Maham&ya. The second Sadhana is attributed to the author- 
ship of Kurukuripada. In both the Sadhanas the verses are called 
Vajragiti and are <o be sung. Var. lect. p. for ; 



IV 


i^ikiLi '« fm\kM to:* i 
wTf% ^gff jsm ^mi H 
TOT TOTO ^ JTT TO5 ^*ff H 

nj^tTi, ^TTO ygR ^SIt ti^tr n 

^^iTTO[ ^ TOi I 

^ ^ H nw^ « 

f^* TO*r fl »TT ^ [ 

TOrfr TO II 

V 

1^ ^ wm fHTO [^] mr^ ^ i 

TOf»r ?r5 Irf ^ ^ tor: ^ ii 

on p. 4)66 where the same verse occurs we* have for 

in both the lines, 2 and 4 ; and q^iflnr for I On 

Vajraglti see the notes. On p. 431, in Sadhana No. 248 of 
Heruka according to the Mahamdya-T antra we have the first 
three lines of the same verse with the reading 5i?S* for 

IV, Ibid II, p. 501, No. 264 Buddha-kapdlasya-sadhanarfi. 

This is a song to be sung in the secret sadhana of the four 
Yoginis (^g^fppqtSWnHTW®^). Var. lect. n ^q ^s a n for m^riTT I 
fktm for firaif ; for m to ; for ; 

tw for for fqii, for vli'h[f%T» gif 

for I 

V. Hevajra-Tantra, Ch. IV (XIV) ; the text has been 
established from three Mss — ^^(i) in my possession — P ; (ii) in 



VI 




^ ^ IfT ^ W 

VII 

^ TOfi ^=rf trftfiTfr i 

TOWf nft ^-^Tff II 
^t»fT-f^f^ ^3|f% 5f tro I 

OT^r?TOT fw3 ^ II 

r 

Prof. Tucci's possession — T ; (iii) in the Nepal Darbar Library, 
— D.— Far. lect. D. ; P. CT^st : D. ^FIT^R, T. ^Fnwt, P. 
^pnv ; 'fhe word alter ^dTOs^ is left out P. and wrongly eopied 
as (D) and (T) ; The Chinese translation requires 

^ (see notes). T. Wfftr, P. ; D. P. nWfiT, 

P; D. ?m. P. T. T. ?? D. P. ar 

^TTOf I 

VI. Hcvajra-T antra, loc. cit. ; the verse is partly quoted in 
the commentary of the Ganjacarya-vinlicaya (H. P. Sastri) 
p. 56— fW5 ^^ct. P. Wi: arraif f? ^ ^ 

^nrara 1 <T& araftcTS ^ gzr? ^ ii D. ?rRT jri 

’ d ’ Wiauife ^tfsfR|a»ar^'«r 1 af^ Wf ^THIT II 

T.^ ^ ^ I ^ lart«^ ?ig- 

?R5qK II Of. also the Buddhakapala-Tantra-tlka 

by Abhyakara Gupta, Ms in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
(No. 3827), fol. 24^’ am ^ ^ 

rm^ ^ II 


VII. Hcvajra Tantra, loc. cit. Var. lect. — P. D. 

P. wren^; T. wasnw^, P. D. qftanB', D. 



^ ^^Tf% ftiT srfrr H?: ^ II 

T^ft^sritt^ If ^ ft^i 

^ #tt TTT ^ H 

YIII 

fTOFU I 

TOT irTTf^ ’si^ ^ II 

» 

P. gmr, P. ?Ti?, T. “nf", ^ ^jTfR, T. ^ 

^WTf%, P. ^ ^TRTfw, T>. ^ Jirfir^ g <gf 
T. frtUT f%iw f gf P. 7itf[ 

g D. ^ ¥fra?n swtt ftiwg ^R^r, 

T. ?ra1^ fwr P. wmwi 

D. ^^ififfrf^ %\ m% gw w g fgl^g , T. 
fH*<faw g^ wqg gw w^f% wtw, P..wni %p^ gw^iqg g^ 
W Hi#fa D. ^ ^^isTftftw ^fm\ f^w ^gf%T f^g, P. gw 
WWT^ fw^r wfwWT f^g wgfit W f^, T. W?!fTfw fww w fami 
wglw w gtw I 

D. gsftwi^ wf gg gw wrwfw i fww, T. tsftwwt wg gg 
gg WTwfti gg fww i P. g# wtw\ w? g gw" mwfw gg f^, 
D. W^ wt^tt^WgwWT ww fwfegf, T. w^ gt# •iiwww WT 
,wnc WWW P. w# wlilt wr wgw fwf^wr i 

VTTT, Hevajrd Tantra, Patala. V (*=XV). The same verse 
occurs in the Kriyd-samuccaya (fol. 155a) as quotation from the 

Hevajra (gg?if ^ww )■ Var.' text. D. wrg W W^ W wW wgt ww 

ww ww fwsffw wig, T. wrtw TO w ?i1g ww ww ww fwwfw, 



IX 

T^ ^iwr ^T^i I 

^ f%f^ ft 3TTHR: ^ if H 

?rf% m ^3WR[ wmi i 

M II 

fwr mm(^ i 

Hrar ii 

^ ^W«A1 I 

w ^ULiAE TrftRTf Ii 

iHvTW ^ rrf%* m ^f%RR[ H 

P. 1»i®ik i Kriya.—%n:f ^ %m 

^ 551IT »lfif W ’(TH I 

D. in % «wiT ^ qr ^ ^rm, T. in ^ q^ mn^ 

^ iw qt^ qrqm, P. tn iwn ur ifl qiunr, Kriya. 

in ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ w*iT I 

See also Sddhammala II, p. 383, Sadhana of Kurukulla. 
The goddess is to be invoked by this gathd in the state of 
ecstasy (w urat ^R^)- 

IX. Hevajra T antra, Pat. IV (=XIV); Kriydsamuccaya, 176; 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, p. 394. D. qnvfl 

T. qfnfift ; D. ftjfqfl, P. ftife ; D. qpsn, T. inwhc ; P. j 
D. qn*!^, T. ^>lf|qiT, D.P. qqi, T. ^ . T. ^tqsfT; D.P. 
Tqtsrqf I i . Tqvra; I 

B. ^ ; D. vifqim ; D. q%qrf ; P.T. ^ ; D sw 1I qnt 
P. ifro ; B. omits T. np^ . E. jm, P. qiTl^ | 



X 

^ JTm WR 1. 

W^ H^B 

ni^H? ^ftErssnw^ ^ TO ^ gT gro i 

^ HRC ft m>T wm B^B 

^rWT IRcT R<4f^^ ^¥t f^cl I 

TJ^ ^ TOT B^B 

f%IIT HTft ^ ^TTfTOT W I 

TOTiT^T^ fTl% ^ TO B8B 

ftW ’SRT TOT =^5? ^ ^ 5ffT I 

ITS ^ ^Tlft B'IM 

D. wnmt w», T. D. ^srff, F. ^nftr^mfT, P. 

; D. VP9^, 5^, P- Chinese ^ • D. ; 

T. ^ ; P. ; D T. W?SW ; P>- ^ T. «i P. »l 

inftire ; D. 3f JR?:, t. ^ P i*! irfflwi ; D. ; 

p. D. D. ; T. P. 

D. W^rmfflrtTOt^, T. P- W«TOfil; D. i^, 

T. yif ra ra* . D. ^Tzi;, T. i^ltf, P. ^ ; D. 9tff, T. grff, P. ?fff, 
T. ^|fa< rf, P. I 

X. These verse are quoted in the Kriymamuccaya, fol. 19* 
(of my copy). They are described as the Mahasamaya-gitika 
to be sung in the accompaniment of dance by the Vajrayana 
priests. The five verses invoke respectively the five goddesses ; 
NairStmya YoginI, Locana, Mamak^a (called MamakI in the 
Hevajra), Paijdci^ (called Cunda in the Hevajra) and TSrS^tbe 



w ^ ^ I 

tr%i JTO fiilf « 

energies of the five dhyant Buddhas. The text is very corrupt 
and the reconstruction is in many parts problamatic. Ms. — 

(0 tRJT nt ?Tra I ^ ’infIr 

sTf ^ II (^) ^ ^ f^aarhl ?I[fV ^ I ^ 

WT^if iT’ift €t nil? ii (^) ^ It 

lt'TOT»T^T^'itf%ltltf^ltfim I («) ^ 
qff l^sr *T iTTfsi^T I ^ 3 I 

II («.) faw 5ra JTTw ^ ^ It ^ i ^It 

^WWff ^ 5 fTl?T% II The third verse is quoted in the 
Sadhanamala II, p. 382, Sadhana No. 183 of the goddess 
Kurukulla. Text as established *by Dr. Bhattacharyya is : 

’Hf? It nr ^ I Tilt ni^ 

^ 11 ^ f%lt I The variants in other manuscripts compared 
by him are: Jfm for jjiji, fii^ for f^Rf^ralt, It^ for 
^ for ^iflt, nt5 for nr^felt I The first line of 'the 5th 
verse is quoted in the commentary of the Caryas {Gardycarya- 
■vinUcaya p.^ 70) as a citation from the Agama : — 3i5r *ri|| 
I 

XT. See the commentary on the Garyds, (Sastri, p. 21), 
It is a quotation from the Bahi^Ustra ; Text an, 

Itrl, »r^, I 



TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 






[■2aJ # 

^T?JT f?R?n^ ^TRraqOsr^IfT « 

nil 

wwm ?:ift I 5 

wm {\{\\ 

qr»:ra^^r?fg[»3riTM sitq*t toith 

^rf I I ^JiirT: q^ ’<!5:q-q?*iT*«m-^^^]-fq^-?fW. i 

»iflf: ira^-’qiq-^sr-qri-^qfTJI-^^T: I 'qracRfs^eqrftl [2*'] 

’qi:-^^-qr»R-f3Tsr-qfTq-TTqt^3'infq i qciTf®! i?N]fsi 10 

[q«(!w] I f¥ q?5it HTq^trrqt m m i vm- 

I ri^ ^sfcr sre qq 

IriimUfTqTOTf— 

^ wm II ^ II in 

wqwrll «^TWf*T55ik ^»Tr^ W ¥^i q?T: ^s«mT- 
qr^ m ^ i 

^ q t ^ itr a Tfai ft^rin 

Ms.— 4. 7. 9. ^riw°. H. ^v»ri 



^ II ^ II 

si5?r?n^m’ir5! far i 
^ [ftr^]’i*>5?^-f^w^wsT uts^ai— wnr <! i ^<i<< i >^ ; i 
5 [^rf9nBr^r][a'’]^<rcnd^q«?n«i i i 

m\^ —^ ^rft!r?n?i ?l Tfn » 

^«|*ir«WT ^I<S|?l^^«h f^<i<*Ti?TT[^] Rll 

^sr^rnp*^ 3 t t ii ??gTf^ n 

10 *1 [JT]»(f% fjipm ^ swsiftranx: H nr 

^ ^r?<'?WT]^Tl»if^i^ I 221^— w. vrafif 
^9^ [«iT«i>?:qt[ftf ?n^ ^] I ’8^[4'‘]vr5N fs(M 
r«ifij<ii<si8 ' g^ t[r ^ I [^l^nRST^OTw— 

^ff I 

16 T[!fHt-fiw aft >ra]ai fta? n tfii « 

I ^3^ si|5irpnTnirW i 

^ W 5! SSIPW I f5w[w]5n^«*^TOTT^— 

^rrr-^^ i 

II 

20 [4"] mnaHWWH i ^ i 

I 5^qT]%fJT84 ^«ftt?r*i ^[«fT]^ 51 g 5rT^T 

q«Rli 


Ms. —3. -futr-, 4. -m^r, 7. 9- '«WT, 10. -^ k , 12. 17. 



1 ^ ^ fNc I 

ffjTCR^]^ II ^ H 

jm ftraii tra^ra [^Wt] i tti^ 

w ?if«Ji?l %if I [?r?5nJi^] [5“] ^jrarpirfiTwr'f < 

70 f% WJT] II » 

[h]^ ^^siTwfiT^Tfireqftsff^^irw ^T*nHj 1 ?i: 
g < gr^T^ ?t^ »n4 wg apul ajnStWiTT^— 

eTrfW II 

Tanf? I tR?f rref t ?Ht*Tt^imTn a^ra?5^ tnwfra? 10 

sr I fditmT?l I ^?I[5'’]W5WTS^ ,* 

5»T5?rf%^?qf%w»iT^ Tfh ^%qT^: I [fSrsrrlm- 

’nsF^rti'TOi^ — 

=fl^ =si^ I 

T^ ^Rrf% [?Tm W] II T!^ » 16 

^^«raT*t ^ I ^ Tw «i^ 

ftrf^l f% itwPw i iTT««ift ^t 5N Jifitir 1 

f^rrnatw-'irel g tfcfgm g w-i-h 

^0 WT f^ I 

II 

20 

TsrTl% I wsr ”[6‘]---^ m ufiw q» ra n * i ^**<<a t g/ti ^ firwr 

q ftwgi i fd I ^ ^nRf%n[i(nff^70]; far^Rf ^wm: 


Ms. — 3. -snr^ 5. ^z• 14. «^*-, 


19. wn* 



fmR i 

wnT wmK [^] TO II 

Tfir ^ Bfh qftqsRT?* I ^iq. ?r?iif^'fl-^W [^]t fl^^[:] 

»i^: I ^ »m: J*s(wts*i 

5 [6*'] T ^T W Wfa^ W. I ^ f2fqft«Tf^ ^ f^[^]- 

«f5«R9iTaw[: fswItaffT I ^sfq sj gw: i 

H^^cKfsnrm [5Tf^] a^— 

3R 1? I 

« 

f?ppwi TO^T^ fsiTf Wfik^ ^ I 

0 ^ I [jn f ^ I ftffsrrfli 

«!>RWa^-f*llW^T?5T^2t [7"] rl^ fft ITR: I 

?1?;T WI^: ^RfBI53T^— 


^=51^ I 

II 


15 


^ ^sr^: «T5R^: i v: ^tWRRt 5R^- 

^HTf^rtumrf^^fiTJTOkasi jr*^ «r; i sgs?! i^rar- 


m fwqfit I 

5llR§ ?fi^l 


?j^Trn^ I ?R 
mi i7^:^jF^sfci f ^ 8 g i ro fii4gfni [q^3 [7'’] 
’BR nftRRtwi ^RelRT H^f^l- 


20 




wf H\n 


Mb.— 1. IWBIKT 


4. ■Bw; 


15. A. superfluous ^ before ^wsr 





^ II TaiT% II 

Tw ^naiT Ti?r?^ ^*if^ m ^sftr tjfwraqfn fswraf%^ra»TRfit 

^sfa I '»ii«ii<^im^aan?[ ^ ^ i ?i*5WTaaf^ 

atfiR: ?ao^sjiTqar[8=“]c# ll?^ll 

=1^ ^ f¥ ['f^] I 

[w ii fcOTf? II 

siirq^ ^it] ’rw fsTw^i: i w: 

[vr^]5ii: i crnifirw^^ fwwsr 

[*T5^] f? 5>inc[ fra# fjasfsr# I 
frar sgraftt# ^sai ^nsiifra ssg?^ ii 

1?# g I atsfatg w i f^d : i 

^ ST iTJ^gs^Sfoi [fITSTat: II <|fd II 

wag waa^maar ^ ?r^ s5ta^ fanr— 

WST^ [^^W] I [8' ] 

[f^#|-<i(% wf€r TTf%^] II TOiT^ II 

wt alfafaaf wara wt aaTiaaf frarga* wa^ i aar a 

[ attaar^sTafTO — aaiiard w^iaarg aggs# aTTftr% ^a firfa i 

aaar [ar]w wargi safwgsaai ar waa^i gjaar- 

aiaaifawLa wa^] aaarg i wa^ a aran i f<a# aaf^ 
aa^ ataifa[aa|] i aar ^ asat--a#\^; narfa 

ata9alfe[:>ija5aa[g] ii 

[9*] [aaaalsralfR aara^ ara^aft#! aai mafa^Baia 

aiwai a ajara ara i 



^ TO m I 

f!fT f%T«<R: ^Tf^] II # 


5 


W^wfti «i m «nf5«: 

I FWT ^ -<i<iii4»i f^rarw 

55i55l-JiftraT5ntt3 mw 4<^ 3^ i 


^ I %[?! w(f^] [9”]— 

^ fTO?l ^iTs^TT I 

[%r?]^ wrisjifeth v[^\ I TPEwraw ffcn^^rrar 


tn^rr] ii wf? II 

w [f ^3 1 M wN ^ »f jjroifii i 

wff(9 t w[?n^] I ^rara- 

finwwR} imw wH \ [wm] [lO"] i 7m- 

*T ^TiN [ufircn]^ i 

16 

^ ^ %^] II » 

3iin ^ [^ ’fpsi^jT 5i •m^'^«iii: 

wnrpf 5?rTw?i5iTri ?raT ^ f’^re^l^^TOt HWURfiid T ^i 
— ani^^t ^t«r. 3»q»i ^ ^q|W ^Tnsir *» ^qre?l 

20 ffe'i ?i^2iTf— 


10. ?mtvi i 


12, 13, 14. ^ 15. irin "rirorn* itft 





[10^ u^RTrfi- iifi 51 I ^ i 

?T1I^?ITTT>*[^ ^}TOT5MwH 5T utorF I 

1^ ^STKNf I 5 

[3^^3o^^3T?f^^t ft%*] II ^if^ii 

inTTHTRiftTfiT ^ I ?raT^ ^rira^— 

!r«M[TftT>nTrTST ^ I ^T mm i . ^incnawt %*jmt 
[sf^r] f^sr I tWw ^ I 

?i^ gsr: irfhqT?[?ifH]- 10 

[ultpjfl^-TOf^ I 

^ aft wm: ftgT « ffn. 

[w^qT5w]jnf«i: ^5«r?n^^T^?RWTf^: i cw i ?rer 

f%*? I jg 

[f^ »T2Ff% ^ ItTt] II 

wfw fq[«tfraT. ?i^jfq^ 5f mi 

ftqqir<qi »?^ ^^1 *R[g mi ^] [11"] ftiltur 
^NrT^w®T »w%i ?raT 

^ ^r?^qTO^:] I 20 

?l^ « 

•••I 

['5]qi^ g tI^ »T*rwTRi I ffir 

qr^g^f ft»n % »HsrT [ nfirar^Jfiigjnv— 



9^ 

raift I 

Wt^K: w: I ^eSfT^pT^i^^ qf^in?p^i ?raT^ 

1%5!r‘] [12“] 2r^»jjW i 

^fsis^T^a ^m: i 

^W5n<n^ %wsi^ Ti^^Wnfnfsft it 

f^qisR^ I 

f^fN [w]« I 

f^qw af^q^¥ ^ ^'^ II 

f^wii fa»^S5?ifiTT*iT^TlTf^qf^ II 
[r2‘'][f^f^]^ q?:WTST’^ f5fqT?ir% I 

^ II wf? I 

qrq ^f^T^ qf4i^ l ci^ [^] W *! 

|q fq? tgn I cth qfrmq^ i qrmLsis^l'iT 

^ft JT I 

fwm ^ift II 

fifgi^ ^^q?:qr [13"-”] * * « 

[14“]qrq%?(ret I 

q^i??in«iqc ^ ^tpcrauftre^ I 



^ wst ^ II ^ I 

?i^ 5>u ?53?if?i— 

€t ^ 1^1 5 

^ 5fT[5iT]f?i « TW viifsi ^ tfh *r^ 

d^qT«wf<tll[«flX I ^P5Wir? — 

qf TOW I 
%f^ nw II 

5nr[L4’'jft^: ?1%?i iw qrirr^t i %5nfq ’iM: irat^rt i lo 

!P«n’?raTdQfii?i5tn: i i ?nii — 

5!TO%m?i: «! i 

5^ ^ »l?Rts5f I ^ I 

’(rwiT% ssflwi^ — 

f^Tnf^^ f^*l 15 

^ITf t fimi ^1 

^AuiKMi (f’R?!) vXmm ^ q dnaj ^ %?reT i 

«ii«^m4\s% "siq^iwrei^ I 

^a5?wnf%*”[15‘]tt|T .’ # Tfd I 




^ mi ^ ^[i] 

^T*=nT II ^ I 

Ms.— 1. ^ 10. ^ 12. fkVf 15. -fw 17. f^«m 23. 


20 



^ ^ 5i i *1 frofn i 

d «sn ^»' fy ii^pi"?WfiT ^iT*F^fa W m 

^Rf^riT mm I vjsi^ frer5?r H8(T»id^i»w«i m ^ 

I ^ wqrffi i rmm 

^ ^[^] [16"]<ti?ddl*<l^— 

^ssrmr ^ ^wr ii 

51 Wftrft 5p^%5r«l^ I 

10 ’T Rt?i:."srw: ^ ?( ii ^ i 

^iTai<?rT ^ f%^[5f:] i 

5! WfRnfq '9#sfq 5| | 

RTonHmuny 5i;^si ^ • 

Tmrfq ^ d^TidiT?:: d &tk i <d^Qd i si!iirnl...[i6'*] mn 

15 ^ mmi I m: Tmi^— 

^ JTTTf [^ Wf^ 

TJd?ldd:fdW5id^‘dTWT^^S^Jn5:dl 
^nldf^raT ^ ndTd giT^ I ?rar^— 

d fintrsn -- 1 S5iT%fddraT---fdftfd I 
20 f?[f¥ Jm^]% wf? I 

ti?i^:to fddjhr [16'] dniw4i(?) ^ imgs^ 

fd]dd?in I ^ f[5|f I ^sfii 

jifdww 1% I ^ f% I mn% gwrd ^[[ii^jld i 
^wlRT? 'tdR^sgiTd*! vrofd— 

Ms,— 1. 3. ?mr, 4. 10. 22. ftwrfi 





^ ^ ^ frJ^W ^ 

[fnnip Tii qiTT ?!l ^] II I 

?r??lfq Sfjsif I gnr ^f q Sj5?t I 

[17''] ^ I I ’iqrt «! 3^ 

I fwr^— 



qFlH^^rareiT iret KS^ « 


m frc ^ II ^ I 


?i?f ?T5f ?75it ?irg I ^ HfTfeflf fifigm i ir^fRin^- lo 

m? I [17'’] 

®SI WTfisnn^^gfT «IR5| I WT0f 

#^qT^: I f^LferjTtwrrnr % ^rw 


trf%=fiT*irR ’BWIHT II 



15 





I 


^wt«rei ^srwraq^^ « 

[18"] anr 7r?nmi^ i 

^ wrm arftrf} pr ii 

?mc^ 5T sTR^T fRif^: i 


«mlR CR j# hHt p tf n <H< i r^c» : i 

iTcsraraRirm airmsijiTw: « 

^RJTRTJT^fTt^ qroftitg ^rffTT: i 
10 ipikT’R ^fir: ^ ii 

?RI ^ I 

q<4«lT# ?Rm?Tl'm«i<fH.^ II 

[IS”] 'qq ?ITq^^ ^s§5iTfq I 3nB[-i:>5R-^^-^-aitqfnr?r- 
qiqqrei q?Jqf ’nawr^ ^i 

15 nr I 


A. Text as priated by late MM. Haraprasad J^astri. B. Manuscript 
in the possession of Bajguru Hemraj ^arma — the basis of the present 
edition. C. Fragmentary manuscript of the Darbar Library. HS : 
corrections made by H. P. Sastri in his text. MS. : Bestorations made by 
M. Shahidullah ; Tib. — Tibetan. 

2. B. I 3. B. I 4. A. corrects ; 

B. w^^fwi 5. A. ^TTiJi B. 6. B. 

7. A. ^T^fr«flTOP»Tpfm: I 9. A. ; B. i B. i ii. B. ^ ; 

12. B. i 14. A. ; A, ; b. ; 

HS. corrects : . A. ; HS. °Rsnfi?^r i 15. A. wSjm \ 



JT ft ^ Tfni 

stTW’irr 5T I ^ ^ Wf i m 

irntr: ^n: ^^ukrgfnit i 

ftf%fer«f?l JTHWw-^aiir aff ?if? [1.9'] ?iT!f?[ stmt wm^w 

iIT«Rt ^^T?l I ?T^ fl^ST ZRTi SITW’iM— 

I ?Tc^ 2M I Tn TMff-lWT5t?TT^t^W«m%%fH I 
^sRTTTTt sf ^| f^tlTOfci 

gWTTT€tr??fa i ^qqr ^ 

vrqfci I qr^^T ^ i ^Msr^qrfci %qT) i ^ qi?i sr ^ 
m(W. wq. I fT^nq, 5T f^iarfa Sirf^: i 'riq jpr sttcWT^st [19'’] 
wm I 

Os 

^=IT ^ ^ ^?n s!T^qgir^f|[tq«if2Miig^: i 

^KqpWqsSTSMrg I q?T=^T^5ri«Ti ST f^«R^ I qTSrfqqfTII^ I 
?qflh#tqTq_l ^ ?T?T ^TTJTTnrgT- ^ 

irrarfa i w %qT*fT^ i '’tt^ 

^tqn^T^T^ I 5T H^T: qriTT^: qrf^ l fsTcq^ 5T ^ 

^q*Mtf?T I I q?IT [ 20 "] ^ 

2. A. if ; A. w=s^ j MS. restore^ as i 3. A. i A, «?w ;• 

A. w?g?,— HS. I 4. A. srifffw?' i A. Ri^. It is better to 

correct sfitfinat as nn fR'«irft i 5. A. mimin«TWt pai i 0. A. ^#T, 

HS. am<«Tfl<a*)r€t?( i A. hFriSr rtm i A. “^nTiRremj i B. ‘ 

HS. °^s’»WTi 7. A. %fn; HS. iwrwijf RTf3fwnntr?i i 

8. A. ’»PtRf I 9. A. it?{ I A. I 10. A. °?itR 

If »nrfh I 10. A. RR HS. I 11. A. siifn: i 

12. A. B. MS. restores qf^^T^ | A. ^ MS. n | 

14. A. I A. RiiR, B. R?re (?). A. ; HS. RpsRIRt I 15. A. ’niTrtR; 

16. A. ^ ?T^ I 17. A. jr: HS. i»f I A. RrRf[ ;. B. i A. n«frtr»TO- 
^RRtt ; HS. »KtRif*r«i^RRf! I 18. A. fSrn t 



^8 




«iT% 1 7m vimm 5it% i 

I *IT% l^fT: ^T I ?R^ ^ ^iror ’*!T% ^TTf 

fw«ci^3WH'h^U ?w uHitsfq mmm n^w- 

^g?pT^c?T?l I qrw wm 5n% HT?lT^fq^5IT?J^ I «%- 

5 »TTa%^(d I «PBIT I »?Tfe»lT^?raT 

vKPirmi ^ iT^^i ^j^fq 

ftraTOT[20‘’]?f ?T?r |VWli<jf|iSfl qiT^^9tq^?:w I 
fir^: I fPin^^^ropir^ fwqS i ^ ^— 

^1' 

10 ^ fr^r ^1 qrT^^^TfNftt’51 

saT%tw sn% I cRi^giT?mT^ i rm “srosrenfq 

^TTpi^^t^^f5Ps^q^ I 

^5tf^ ^flf^ i 11%*' I ^ 

>J <?\ 

qi%f?n qqr %»T^^ vrfq'aif^ci [21"— 21’’] I ^qi 
15 freiJiT? I q^TOliri^ i m 5iF!raqiT< q^ i qw«Tqf«?qTf^ i 
fRt qrq^flfq I qrfijqrq^qit^q awc# qil^tr i m *snqiT^<wtJi- 


1. A. '^I’Tati^l^rft j HS. I A. wm j HS. JiT»TOt i A. 

; HS. ; 2 . A. ftr*n, HS. ^ i A. sTir^i;. HS. snfti i 

3. A. I 3 ^— B. (?). A. ; 

HS. ^»it»iit ftnmti^tfni 4. A. g^wi^T7|; HS. g^Hiwit A. HS. 

5. A., HS. A. ’HiiT»n*il; 0. A. f^Wl 

HS, 7trsKlw[ I A.. «!ir?r I 7 . A. ftrat»n^ ^t— A. wnwiT^. HS. ^iTwn^ ; 

A. — A. 8. HS. broken in B ; 

0. A. 'q(w||[UJ<Hfd I I reconstructs the stanza thus: 

nft [qi’^ IW m q^ I qi[lt] -qt^r inrsq 1 10. A. ; 

MS. qqfiq I 11. A. nisi «^fni A. ^ra5i?i ; HS. 12. A. ?n?54 

rrres. I A. HS. 1 13. A. qj^ n ; MS. q{^ qq^ ; 

• S* ^ ^ 

B. fol 21" ’’ missing in B. 14. A. HS. M; 16. A. sina 
HS. ; A. °«ft»n)ra ; HS. °Ht>rqf?r 1 





WW^>T^IRRc5ITf^ ^ I ?RRT?l^ ^o4(Nlf< t 

^ I ^ ^^rSTRfjTfh I I 

^ ^ ^JTrmT?p^ ^ SI ^ I qiaWTWWfq si 

I fi^T ^sffsr%?( I ^«i ^R sjT% srerars* i 5 

fi^ nwTs^i sn% crm ^giS^rasi^i^ ^ sn%, 

I fWTfj^ f% ^is? 5 )i| ws mwA ftnajf?! I 

I ?Rigw4 Wfffi I fl^TT^SrlW ^ I fa; I ^ 

SJsilfefH I ^q^^si|% I fff^S.'SJTST I 

wqfT^s^q^f^^?Twa^q«a^ I »i^[-22'']iin^ i lo 

^ ^qf^RfW^awq i a ^sf; tR«rT4: i qwi^i’w- 

f iEt^«sirTci qwa T% I 

snifw i srei^T^ arswR »n^qw 

ufa^ I a^wa i fa: aa: ar^ sn% faqq: i ?:^ <u*iii i i<mr<; - 
iTi% I aai ^isfeasn^n sanfawa ftrarl i 15 

I a ^ ^laa: i gsi^ faqi^fijar sn^ qaffl Taa fa i aarfq 
a a ^laa: i araaiar [22'] arRiaafsa vajisros^aqr^sRH^ i aa 

2. A. ^r«imwn»iT»raT ^ ; HS. °stiiTPwi?{ i A. JtwtfTRiT HS. mrsji i 3. A. 

: HS. I 4. A. 5? HS, I A. ^i5ii}»i— printing 

mistake for A. HS. qlsn^ir^smi 5, A. HS. 

ulwstw I 8. A, JPH HS. ^sj ; 6. A. gsofiiftt ; HS. ajajiiifrt i 11. A. tjT»n4; 
occurs twice. A. HS. i 13. A. ^t: ; 14. A. ; 

HS. qftf^ I A. HS. A. ?nft > 15. A. HS. ; 

A. ; HS. ; 16. A. Ii«n ; H. ttut I A. *r A. ; 

A. 17. B.?nw^8t- A. atN- 





fro: ^ I '(»TrnT?[ 

5Ti% srepiRwra^H?: i Jr^ra?rawrac5r%l% i ^<4 
m: '^'ipkW'S i ^ 

I w a^T sto^t: i 

5 rran^n I gsiTfq a^i: h^t:— i 

ftr^ 'h ^ II Tf?T II 

OT^si ,1 1?^ i 55 t?:jS- 

?re?i rg«*t 2R^ I ^sronrafa i ijri^Tw— 'flT]^ 

^ I WTf^^ai ?iT^ ^ 51 ^4- 

^RirecsiTq. I ?i^ *T »Twfa I f ?r[:] • 

S5?ifl I iiT|ywi«5n*i^Tt ^[fsrof? ^nf^rt 

3^[23'’]qt'3ITf^'t ^ «l ^^5 «T>ilH^ ^ftfe I ^ 
si ifdH gf ^M’u ^liflfa wf^^jfranf^’recsn?!, i tiwi— 

ST WRs^sf ^f??n: <j^4^ 4i d : ii 
?raT ^ wi srer: dimyfid i sja^sn^— i 

1. A. ; HS. ufssw— ; A. o!)^q^ ft»n— 2. A. nm^ ^T«5rast^% ; 

HS. Tl^nwo ; A '^T'<,M«!j(l^»tl ; HS. ^’h^sSl^nfif’IT I A. ; HS. ^k- 

^»sr?nf^ ; 4. A. ’irnf?rf?t, HS. ’^ir^Jifti B. to, 5. A. B. 

6. A. ipr, HS. Heff, MS. ; A. f^f%, A. ^fT, 7. B. . 

^ 'ftW ; A. ipps, A. I MS. restores 

W 1 8. A. ijifRffe, A. HS. j A. TO ; HS. f*t A. to ; 

HS. ; 9. A. siFii ; xiT^iirtiiT I A. f5[^ ^ 11. A. THrotW^ 

13. A. TO T<Tf?° ; A. ^miTOl, HS. urn’ll, A. Kto, Hs. ]4. A. sttIto^^Ito, 
HS. “tnnf( A. “irafifraTTO-^m, 16. A. 5ri>iTO HS. 8 to^«i A. TOWit 17. A. 
has ?l before irai and has no ^ after it. A. flpi^tsiTf^ i 



’iji^: ^»TPfg i t? ^— 

9fcrf5^[2i ] ^r^rf^^cTT: ^sW: i ff raif<<jH ! <ui ; 

?rwr g^nr^JT ^ f^ai?jRrj^r«fa f%irw: i fir^s*5aT- g 

I ^ gw: g^^jqrqrf^g^fiTfa i 

^fT ^ I ^f%fl I 

wrBff^srr ?qf%?f*nrrr!T w^g f*T^aR?fsrT?l • 3^— lo 

^rff^ ^ ^fHFT* ^ffi fsi^^rP*'"] ’iT*iT%sw?t 

^ronf i ^rw— 

^rft ^T '^I^t ^ Wrar WT% nfW 

nqqRf %?f«5fR^^ I 

'SiisgT I Wt 15 

I g*pi:t^— 

^r?r I ir?ra f^siTOT I 

^^%^qT«lT wH I q% ^ f*R5^w We^T ?l^— 


1. A. 2. A. sj»t?{ A. 5«!r5f i HS. takes s^['] ^ as a part of the 

doha by mistake ; 3. A. A. 4. A. ?nftw A. °'r^WTmf?° 

5. B. 7. A. B. ■ MS, restores A. 

9- A- B. ^%^(?) ; A. 10. A. iiNirtjnfw A. «irt% 

A. r »i si«m < n<i r q , 11. A. I 12. A. stjwit, HS. atzmpf i 13. B. ^Pft; 

B. <q^r^, 14. A has no ^ after %?TaT?[ i 15. A. B. 'g?^, 

A. TOT HS. ; 17. A. j A. 18. B. ^^^Tl^<Ti«rt »?ri 

A. ttSwPtto^ I 





^PJ3RT5lt[25'‘] fgtqT^TO^TRrn^ WPIllwrt I ’IP^J- 

sjrorat^^jfe— ?rerrl ^s% sisn: i 


Tfe W ft I ^5nfHT%iT I jpitffi 

?IT I ^rit: HSRRrtai^i## aif^: i thUtw 

?if^ I 


^ I ^f^tswranr ^m9<j'ii ’ER^pr 
10 [26"] PwTH^lfjW I ^gWSipifira I f%f%(g) %?f^T^ l] ^- 
w ^aa r faffl 5i iTSffH I sf wR^Psn^ iwTOflpqr ^ i rrff 
T^ ^*%qct STO ^ ^ I m fig wrg 

^ftRlTf^^JTfR: fcTTOWTO^ gxicRrara qTJTPIR^ qf 

I fT^ 51 I wmtm ^ qf q nd iw i qnqqfr- 
15 Hit qiTqi^q^qr% i ^qr q^ I figr '^qjt 

[26“] cw cR^f qi^ q gqqqi q f^qrt: I 


l A. A, qqqaltjA. «pi^n[ A, ; 2. A. 

I 3. A. HS. ci^T^ ', 4. A. A. 5 . A. iufe^q- 

3 B. ^T ; A. w I 6. A. «3[t ^frsm I 

[ ] The portion within brackets (lines 6-10) is omitted in A. 8. A. MS. 
restores this pada as [%gT ^ q^ipl I H- A. )EtsWt^T»m[ftj]r?T 
^ ?ra I A. wmwwt gw ; 12. A. instead of i 13. 

A. «tn«re ; A. ; 14. A. has ^ after Jigr ; A. %«i 

; B. wi?tsfs^aw i 15. B, «!iN®1° i 16. A. has no ^ after ^?i, 

B. !Rt*f ;A. g»ra?isifSr?fltsn: iwifl i 



^ I i sn^ 

f%i^afT«IT^T^W I ?nin^ 5 )TO^*T w?^i 1 ^ 
v^i^fraT’iiT I ^ ^ faait 5iTfq I ?iT% I 

f fi: I ^arraci: f^isra^afwT i f?i: i 

^Rra^Wlt wl^ I «fTfs?IHl?(fi: I ^ ^ r 

f[26'’]s5[?i ?Tc[ ai4 qWRfTf? 'Sra?5r^rWT I 

?raT ^ ^TlRf Tfh I ^ 

qtHITqWTR^ ^ wafd I JRaH^ WT 

^ 11 % I jt 5 %: i ^ 

fjtfh srra^R: ai%r?rfii^ sf riftr? i lO 

H^ ^ an?— ^cwft »i=^Rra? 3 * 1: 1 crer f^^im ^^ 

>jRTaT[-27"]f%^ fi^ ar«r 51 

|iTRiij^irn5Twrq fwr ^H ! ^iujiiri:ij i <qMi ^ m 

frai^ 1 m a:^jnf%caTf^ %j[ 1 ^ 

5Rrffr I 5trsj?ifTt wnan: ara 5TT7i^f^ri 1 fM 1 15 

^?iWT5^ct^Tf\5n^ si^granf^ irf^faysi^i fr^ f'rf^'-sn’iRiit 
f5if^^: I ^g^f3q^[5iTq^]5it^ arm * 3 ^: [27''] f^awr 


1 . A. instead of ’tf? ; A. HS i 2. A. f^- 

WT?i^?t HS ; 3. A. '%r^fraTi«ra?i;^ i A. ; HS. nfw- 

«!rf?li A. instead of WT^^; 4. A. KPi: ; A. 5. A. «»nf? ?sa?t i 

6. A. HS. I '7. A. W5<^T#n j HS, l A. fiwqT»TO- 

I A. ’ft9r<fictT«it HTO^ >9nftL:] — A. Hrf’?r»n^^w i lO. A. i 

11. A. '^t^lrmfir ; B. *rwra; A. ; 13. A. ; HS. I«ra j A. 

»1^?!^»ikT° ; A. ^^imfK^nwt ; HS. ^^nnt- ; 14. A. ^^ififsi^ ; 

A. 16. A. WFJ T^dini HS, A. ^ ftr«iff[i 

17. The portion within the brackets added in the margin of B. 



WFf TOTsninr i 
wt*iifci <is?r ??^iTsii?jfffi: ii 

faua I 

5 araafa: w spug^: ^ i 

ml^^^ fgrgiw ww% ^Tre q i *< i c)*^¥ a i frar^^iT^snw^^ i 

w. ^ ftisn: I ^gn^ai— H^Tarf^ q^ar ^[ss^jfiwTqTgi 

qft?n?tlt— 

^ q^rra*^ ^ i 

10 ?reiTf[qftT H^^qgaTT^^^fflrrt I qf? m anRRST^ fqjf^ 
^amawft^ m f?i: 5n% ?raT T%rf ftriTs^ 

^q?lt qtVR# I ffaqftlfe qq*lT?^ I rran?^ *1 «Tq^ | ^RI 

I 51 iraffi i ^555*^5^ ^sfw: 1 at ^- 

a’q’Rntsif^i li^qfTK wqT?iTc(^%rf«%: I fsf^cRrqieqrc^ 1 

16 7 f [ 28 '*]^ q«?nai^ ^ 1 qa^aT-^ — 

qsnai^cIT fW 5im qfsgrrt I 
qfgnaiq^i rm %fef h 

rlf?fh cryi ff^sjqqftrfh I 
^f5Wi ?l?*qqT g li 


l.A. A. ^(^?l); B-#qjT%i 2. A. ; HS. “wra; 1 

8. A. fww I 4. A. '^TOi: HS. a^ni A. asmt A. aqg^ ; 5 . A. has no 
ffa after ^riPt i 6. B. original ppffl’Rrf^ corrected in the margin as flww 

Wtilfti which is to be restored as Prsrra^— , 7. A. 1 1 9. A. hsirr 

10. A. I ILA.Ito’’! a. aaT^^fwsSaat^mfai B,jraTT%a 
ftmiti wafh I 12. A. ?m afiwn’n?( 1 13. A. ^ Prtiffi 1 17. B. Maipfl^ 1 

A. ^f^a. 18. A. has a^s[ ] instead of aa?ii A. 1 19. A. 1 



?it«i ^«rRTi% 5J I 

wr?t: ^ II I 

fif^: i ^inra?HTf?rS i 

m[^] ^TfT 5 

ifSi^i ^— 

JTf%%"' t%* ^ I ^T%T ^sr: 
^i4^: sffiRf »Tf^?iT: I JTf^tswrfrir: ^ <4^*i5n-si«ira- 
H^^fq W^qn: i ?wtv - 

wm TO %#’^ ^ I ^ JnH ^snwmz^ lo 

5i qrf^cii 

1 »iT^fq«ffet?t 

?n5S5 ftTgsi 5f irqffi I f?i:i fqc!iifii«i5q^ijrT?:[‘2n'']aTt^ ??qii<w5n»i«n^ 

M qmq K I 

wm ^ 'g>*4if?nifg 

fHlwW 5T ftiv^t I q^wrqj^Rl.— 

^ wm fr?: fTT ^ I ^ ^ 

gfw^— fWRIf ^ ’I 

I ’Jra— 

2. A. sre?i HS. iRfWW ^ ?lS?i ; B. 3. A. 

HB ^ I A. wi: A, ftrg 4. A. 4;wPj?t[:] 5- A. ; 

A. ^BT? 7- A. MS, ^ ; B. 

10. A. ftVf I A. <gqif^ I 11- B wna i 1‘2. A. gn^l, 

13. A. ?n?*t, HS. wsJ I A. jT^irwfi^n’wi’ra ^ inwHPip} ^ ; HS. 

?piniw>iT«t<iTO— 15. A. ’^itqnr, a. HS. ■^tnw;, A. ^if^?r, 

16. A. has ?ijn^ instead of f%wi^ i 17, A. iQfilX A. *raPil, HS •rei’lt, 

18. A. A. fsTORI^, A. ’jipirai'’ 19. A. gfiir, H8. gfw: t 





f^PRf [30"’’] 

I fiT’af ^?Tf^ I ?ra^T— 

in^ ^ I WfCfqf^gimiN 

5 zif^ s?:— fTT «[^ftf ^ WTS3T5IT 

fl^ifllBidpshlXT’UHigilT JTWfa I 51 »T5fa^ HT^ I ^5«IW — 

^ W 

V 

TO[ JTTW *Tf f%f5^ ^ I 

10 r!^*T f^’WTci *! V^mPS^ I 

‘ frT^fa%?l^— 

^ riT^ tnc [t] 

fwT’ge^frT^^TJHsns^mqtsfq %5r^»T5w?iiqT^ i ii^r 
ftr^Tsa: ?ret5rf*T5iiT?n^w!!Rf^’ ^m^n 5R5 w% ?i?i ^ 51 ^ 
25 ^#5n I fW »T5rfrT >T5ff^ I f^sjT^ 

»T2i^ ^kf»raira: ^5TOf(?i: 

5|iT5I51T[3r]r^ I 

1, A. HS. fH I A. I 2. A. w I A. I 

Polio ISCr’’ is missing in B. 

'^- A. MS. corrects as | -'>• °o* b® taken 

as the last part of the pdda. MS. reconstructs from Tib. I 

V. A. MS. corrects as | 8. qjf^ should I HS. takes 

Tpt as a part of the doha through mistake. 9. A. should be I 

A., MS corrects as J-2. should be restored as | 



I i TTcfi^ ^ »! 

I fia: I m: ^ ^triw: i M fa i a 

I ^ \ ^sa t^a^farTai^w^ fiTT»?f i 

^rT?[ I ^enc^ i a?w JT^^r^KfUc# i 

«(rfifi^ci I %?:5^maTc{^ i 5 

faw m ^ii'rf^JTO*^ a»Ttfa i ^aramfci aTSsifR^ 

afcai [31"] a?T ’5RJacrf?:’!n%a irear 

?fqqftf5rr*iT?i f s^firT i ?f4ajMrt: ^^m- 

[g^ai^’irT !Tfw5tm I fafsg T^^^ ^ 

?! W ^ f?i??if cjf«fa f^ri i 5!T^s?!a?i. i ] ftfjg M lo 

'f?!si^qiTt# aa vrafa i fa: aa^at a^a?! awgargai^tqfi: warafpf 
I ag af Jitfaaf a^warsTT aaraf \ aata a fa«ifa i aa: 
aargai^ fa?n[3-2’']!jtsf^ wa fa aar^ fcrefai aarT?^ 
fasRfci a wafa i ^faai^a^ wcj_ i ffa a%qa: fa^niT?aaTa%a i 

’qaanar^?! i aa % ?f 15 

Os 

^nfi^ I 

^ iw II ^ I 

1 . A. ‘’r’rarapg I 2. A instead of i 4. A. fifr ; HS. ftf i A. 

HS. I A. fire 6. A . ii^«iiaf5fpTR53 1 A. B, ^t%si i 

B. ?fl?f^i A. HS. “jwsii A. ^hiHlfflftll 6. A. ai>ji^ 

8. B. broken in B. B. fJ-lO- The portion within 

brackets is omitted in A. 11. A. fwsrerj i A. nfraqi, IIS. °^iit i 
13. A. 14. B. I 

15. B. ??tsftwifi A. ^1 A. q^J!^ qqf trrf?!? | 

16. A. I A. %f I 17. A. 1 A. af^, aq% ms. 

restores; I 18. A. a?^f^ ’q a«!T I 1° H the portion 

— ?J a^STT is broken ; MS. corrects A; ep^f^ ^ q <af«l | ^ TlW I 
.\ has no ifh i 



i9 

I i ^ ^sra#nw: i 

^ ^RT®^ra'^T'^ww=IT?^ ira^T i ^ ^sprfirawSt^- 
tjwwmfe I [32'’] sf ?rwri: sir«*iPfl i srs^Ftrz^:^ wt*;; 

I ^ »T»raflT qf^ qnt qf^ qft^ 

5 cp8qfqiqqrr% ^ ^ »W SJT^ I ^ siA^fiMilHT 

I ?raT ^ ut^rqTf^sqif^TfiT: ^Rqrtrai^fftf 

I aiRR fq'gaqqiT: ^ flTOPfqqn: (Tf^ ’fw tl 

TfSTff^ fq^: I q ?lqi [33”] ^fq^qw l % qiqqfqTqqi[^<i(^qi 
10 qq^ra^q w'> i wt?!. ^qq^qr qr^ i ^ farerrqqRrqqr 
fqqql ff ^wq r: ^qfq»?tq»rr?f »7q% i q q^ 

^ girq^: T^q> ^ : qftfqqqw ^ q qi^fq^ wrfq<4 1 qrqqfqtfqqq^ 
qqqrfii 

qq ^rqiqrq^qqfe i qqrfq fqqq q qqfq i fq; qq: ^»n^- 

15 q»ifqq >aT q . I qfq qi ^%q qqfq q^lqq qq^Tf— 

11? ^fwra ?i^ 1 [33*] ft I iftnft?: 

^RTtft I ^*ui?dfl5T ^ 5n1?- 

I 


1. A, %?( [;] [:] 1 A. ^fjfirsn n?! i A. ?«p[#re5»f: i 

2. B. iiT«rf«WKW’ (?) I B. ^qui^f (?) I A. W [;] 

^xfifii B. f^i 3. A. irai B. !rem:i 

5. A. fir^ I 6- A. stfi(?Tf<ii5B?m I 7. A. i A. 9 

B. HT?! A.wi B. 8. A. °^Jt HS. 11. A. iw; 

for m I 12. A. WftV. 1 A. ’ai^fi m. I 16- A. 

MS. ^qqr l a. l B- ‘®t*®J' j® broken. 



fn: ^»R TH^ ^ Tq <Fqr^Ai*<M aiRtfff ??W3t i 
qi«w<<i1wi winrfH i tp( f^ijrarfa fgtniW ^ flFftft i 
?l d»iT w»J3: 1 

WS fTf% 1 |t[t]— [34"'’] • » * 5 

[35"]-^ihjf5TOfe I HjTOi ?N Him I 

HiT^ hIr f^w: I [HiT%]^sn?l^: I n4— 

^ir3 ^ ^ ^ ^ 5WT 

UC HT lS^gh Hlf^l ^I«5R2R| !l?lWf^ 

^tf^fgsn ngftiftfa r m 10 

^ ^ ^ % W%1 I 

JT]^ f% ^nnWf^gt ^ 

Hsg^ w^rei ^^rapirf^ wmm [35'] rra ?n% 


^*H*cl I <l^aii«’q'«ll H H^^fd ^IT^I H fwwt I 

?it3r^ I Tj# d^?1%?raT ^^liif^HT ^ 15 


^^’1 

5w^int^ I 

f%5?rf 

^iw 1^ iif\^ 1^ [t[t]’i*'4wwia *1 ^>TSwf% I ?raT— 


A- ^ ^ ^ 

«fM3o['] fl4>?4n’®T[‘] I 2. A. I A. A. <51 

for 3. A. TS\i I IIS. fsm i 4. B. n i 5. A. ^i^ *** 

34^'*' of B. is missing. The portion (p. 65, 1. 5 — p. 66, i. 1.5) from 

to wn^fir is missing in A. 8. B. (?) for B. for mf 

MS. restores the preceding line as : a((^ 91 .f^^TW ITlf^^ I 


L 





TO ^ I ^ . [36“] I 

»WRm I 

f% WK ^ ^f^[5T] 

qT^tWRq^t’5 ftr fltfft I ^ ^ I 

6 ' ^ 3 W fiTaiTW 3 <Jw 

7St^ I I ^'i»l^*4(ilf<«TrW I *11% 

^ siT% ^ 51 ^fsfi ^»nin: 5^% i 5^% [q]^c^: i 

qwfi ^ ?n^ 5rrgt’OTt^: i 

35na[ji]*R [3CV']. [fri:] ^ct i i msn ^rtwC:] 

10 I f^‘ qiTT%?n^5TT !Hi*a(i: I ?|5! 

fqi fjRgjI 5t JRqqnilftTfa I 

’ft ^ I ^g^rrarqJT fqfai^qil 

^=qq^ I w% ^ffq^ f ^ I ^ ^ qifrqftr I 

qj^wnnt ?ar5r— 15! q;q?iprt %f?R qjfrsiftt i 

qreiftr I ^n?qr^q% i q#— 

^?ri ?rer ^[37“]'?w 

qfhrr^ ^ WW 51 { 

^sm ^ ’ftr II ^ qftqtfwf 

qqqr WIT ?i?l wsretifq 5n!?i?l. I fe5eR^ hr^ 

2q qztq5^q?l 1 q q qsqmf^?I^MqRl5| I ?R 

qrrqRiTq^ 5 t I 


15, A. I 16. A. has no fft after the pada. 18. A. 

€lf, MS- ^Tq%qTit ^5% %—!>*• A. I 

20,. Aj ^11^, HS, I 21. A, 1 



^spirq^^tTR ^fcr »?nw gif^J^'# 

5^ i^^WR ^ ^ I 

5R[ ^’asfd *3n1s?l I 

*1 ssid w[37‘']sr; giic^iT II ^ ?wn?i— 

Htf^ ? f4 ' ^l I qi3^T«n?nr5 %q?t 

ifsrani 5iTf^ I 5T #f%qi*TRir? - 

^ iOT [^Tf^d ^ SJMPPlJTf?- 

fgfg^ ?!?[ irI singw i ?t^^— ^ 


W\f% ^ ^ ?ir3 ^ ^mT ^ ^ 10 

gTg?i^4 fiTg^*i wtw *1 s^ i ^«i #wi ficji^’niTf^ gsfrfd i 
qm sag^lcgr^— 


TJ%*' ^ T?gTfg I »t^[3B” J9| qiH=liii^qr<T^tftl<id 

» 

^ !J^ 1^ ^ ^ w«wm 

vrafa I aer— 


1. A. ^ > 2. A. B. ; 4. A. i 

4. A. for ^ I A. for i 6. A. qf^ — 

MS. supplies the second part of the pada: ^fa I 

for I B. in^fistinct. 10. A. MS. f^fic | 

A, I 11- A. *T- HS. i 

14. MS. restores the whole (loda as q^ \ A« 

tm HS. B. nmn— 15- A. I ^ 

in^— B. jgftnfHm \ A* HS. ^vm i 





I ^ f^Jsrwftr 

TiTO?>?RT 1 ^!^ ?i^5^»i ^HTf? f5ira?li nit 

frfs mm ^fft% i 5^^ 5aT«f 

I tfs} ITTITJT^sit?^ I < i 4| S|ip[; 

5 ^[38*’]fa I 

W[ «fTft^ ^IT%* ^ ^ 'nt’J ^r^^'if^T 

*! I ST ^imftim: I ?i?fT^qf5«Tf?^:T3- 

10 ST ^ l?£- 

illPJlft^ ^Rif Tft^ ^ I sN »TO%i! ^JIWSI- 

lts|sT Tlg «l TS; *g\ fjmTT^ Wff gT ?lgt gl# SI 

W[39“]f?T I 

f a ^TCf% , vm I ^ sj^H»wTf^ 

sf Hjffrt^ ?r^ gf[«5^sf 5^4^ ^5§iTftsTT W’ I w gfgrnws^ 
^ «ir: I WTi^si f^»rgiilsT ^ ^[ 5 ] w 1 
?Itr T?% fa g H l U t 5T «Msfq fg g^R ^ niWT 5ITq^^ | cl^ 


1* A, Pufs^^ I A. ^8* reconstructs the whole pada: 

TSlfN A’ ‘ 2- A. ft I 4. A. tfW : 

MS. restores the word after as | 7. B. Tfft 1 8. A. 

A* Pni^^fi 9. A. B. has ?r^TOlf*«(Tf^ for 

The number 19 refers to the stanza following. 

11- A I A. trsg^ I A. 14. A. ^ 

15. B. I B. «4w?rt^*n i 16. A. i 17. A. 7tf%ii» i 



?T9T[^]%q ^ftorar ^ vff\ srraJI i 
HIP^ ^ [39"] Sf R^W^?T l?!^^-— 

jrfif ^ sr i ?i^ ^wqntflr— 

irfro^ f% ^ I ^ ^rsjrafhnSN 

^aw flfa qfhrR I ^ ^ WI%R ^ ^ ^ 5| 
^qr^i 

^ trw f% HTTnf ftm i 
mf tifi^ ^!RK ^ ?r^ II 
q??m ?!^ >311^ ^ fjRqC40'‘]?J I im qfW ^ S^ 
’spsRtTTJO^ U I 1 qq«IT|\f»l 5(?nf^ 

fWW I vajqfTW^ 'q q^^qfqi# ^fS;?tqT«t I q I 

^ qg 1I?qq tTTsWTf-^?^* W^ I giff^ TJ^ I 
q wH q5|#%5 iTqifdqrwq wfRi^Tftfli ftf ?rgi 
^ ^J^\m I ^ iTTqq^Fiwt^q qq^ ir: 

qftqfqnqr q I cW fW I ^W. ^ qqqqwiqq q^ fqmggqif^ 
[40'’] q^qvqqftqwqqqT gqn^ I qqr 


1. B. 2. B. WI A. Hr I 3. A. B. fipsp^ rTTiHif — 

A. I 6. MS. restores the first part of the pdda as U^nt | 

A. H^MRTfi% I 8. A. 1 A. I 10. A. 

MS.-^* f% J^qf I 11. A. ^ jjf 
MS. qpqjq H^qq > ^ 13. A. has no W 

afteriRnPri 14. A. °'5«« 15. A. has I MS. restores the word after 
as fim I A. qrf^ for qif|q | 17. A. i B. (f) 





snwwrr: ii%54 *1 i 

5^59 Jjfifit ^ I Tfe I 

^r«i<i^ I Ti <1^^: ’S^^ljrar: i wsfta- 

I ^ nHiren^^ifraT *n*rR: i i^: ci^^ssiTisiMiciT?^ ^ i 
5 «i4iiM ’s^f^ v[^: I 

mi to: 

mi TOT f%^ II Tfa 

^ ^%?r ^[41“]^!^ f|%^e| spaw I 

iiT»fi[^] qrawm ^1 ’B ’g ^TRT^^ ^^[q^si] qftwq iz^tafT 

10 ftn2i<?tfH »?Tq: I q4 i q%- 

fsT^SUTT? — 

TfiT^snff ^ fifi I 

W TOTW II ^ ' 

^ Iran nra^'snn qrararaqinwf^^f^ i ^ 
qfterar ^q^ f«Rq?l I fg^rTan qaraiqraT * 11 % 1 freng q^qraj 
?ra sqiWR tor ^ qrqg I fwr^ - 


1. A. »mii?i 'nuqi B, 11%' it(?) 2. B. Jja^'ti B. i 

3. A. fi1VRr?ra: 1 B. ^ : A. 1 4. B. sira^ 1 

A. *r ^TT^: ' A. has no of after m^sriTf 1 

6. A. has no after I omits. after mfi?! and 

after 1 MS. restores the last two padas as ; 

n?C nra I 

%n II 

13. A. for ^x>q I A. ^ for l A. I 15. A. t§- 

I B. wni for I 



?l«iT ^ [41^] I 

?l?[’Er<!f [?R^J ^ 

f«jfi^ 3*!Wir— 

WTO *4^ r»TO4RH I 

STO^ ^ ?r^jrTg»Tgti h 5 

gitsft *! w q?iraf^?ifr m: \ 

1T^ frt g rTO^ fit 511*11 frt ^ TI*I il T% 

fTOW'flTSiafl *T ?TO I %W1ESjKlc;73TY— 

wi wm ft ^ 

^FT- ^ H* ^11 10 

»T*ig5m 5i*Twf^ 1 »T^g?TV5TT^TO'RTR?n ^rosifwiT 

[4*2“] ^ I ?raT 5r*i^«tar<t rig ^w^«i 

*<Ri?:?i^ I rrar ^ airig’^m^ i rrorg wri^ ^ %9if^ 

^f^ri H*lftl I -SRPR ?I*ffTOTf^tspraT gsii^^si 5l*TOt^rt I 
fWT^— j5 

JFtf ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ 

an^' iTOfTOW Tf%?ifraT wm a 5TO?I i h: 

T ^ II ^ t f^- 

*iiTOj wfroiTT^— ^iwt I ^ «TOIT g:^8?igw^ffi?i [42*'] TifRTg I 


LA. HS. for WI 'B't I B. omitfi one qm?i i 2. B. ?i?i effaced 

in B. B. ?m I A. I 4. A. »pj?l for i f). A. Uiqv^ I 

0. A. w. for apt; i 7. B. i 

8. A . 7j«RTti*r?fIsi I 9. A . I A nof^after^^, 10. A. 

I 11. B. 8i»t!iTf^ I B. ^jfii’t— A. no ^ after «a^fwT I 
13. A. fnsi^wra-sBiJi'jra i 16. A. no ?f?i after I corrects 

*13 as ^ I A. 19- A. ftwi; i 





mrm J? iffTW ^ w 

i P rt»t ^f ^ I ^ I f^^hrr ?N 1 ^ 

^1 iiilftrar fffrqrarem q^’ f^w?T I q iliBtTt i f»i 4 T^ 

^ I W9— 

5 ^scT JT JPT^ I 

1^?^*! fsf^^wnswf 55ra%?f i ?i^ ^ 

tRtwl^ IRi I fl^ WrqdR T^ I cr^— 

^P 5 P^* wf^ ’R [ 4 * 3 "] q^«tlfflffl I ^?^ 5 I ^ 

^? 5 »|fhcf% Bjm I ^ qr^ 

10 q^qrT*ilMRlJi 3 ^?T!lt?T I 5 *!^ q?WT 5 f 5 n%T rM ^psrfa i 

I w ^u^tKiRi 

ftrf^fqqrfd I ?Ni ^f i ^q n |\>il I tn^R 

qr^tfR I l%T qrdfh i irwry??! rt rm: 

Hrar^— 


^ A. ^Tf!^ MS. I 2 . A. 3 . A. ^1 

4 . A. ^'? 5 T^q^[ 7 l] 1 

5 . A. ijfapg MS. I 0 , A. ^ i tcT? | A. no ?fh 

at the end of the pada. A. i A. — 

8 . A. I A. j B. I MS. restores the whole 

stanza as : 

*s rc— a* __ •v* 

RTRW L'Mq^ 

^ pi 5^ ^ fR wjm 

RT^ qnf I 

10. A. t 11. A. has ^ after 'pRr i 13. A. has no m 

after »itT8!?T I 





^ ^ ^T[l3"j^ qi^ I 

qf f^TT fq^ m qif%qT i ^ 

?ier ^5i5gg f^'?t- 

zra tiTWTffi \ frf^sT ?Ri: ^ ^Rnfj 

5j Wf^ I filw Tf^ajfaj^: ^ W- \ ^ W»ii44ig( 5 

rr?^ g fs^^'ST 1 ^rar iii: ?ir«^Twm3iT5!^5Ttra?iTf^- 
^ifhwm; as sre[fsf\=5it 1 am fa^ia^ 1 fafsaa 
aisa%iT I STS^f\^ ST?jTf^ [11’'] STfa Hsfa sisg sTgfaflsa 
jif^T fad«i^ ST I asrrg a^^qSajTg ^sf i a#siT^ 

I qSWT StfsfSTf I a^arrT WS: *5«S^q qs ^fsJjfJI- k) 

^afsTTstsa^: srfaiaaf sr gs a ssfa qsgq^q ma afa i 

gjg wfg qrqr i 


1 . A. aa, qsa, a, afa, aif, qsa, at% 'o‘' aia i 2 . a. arf, 

iV. ^^ST, T). ^TJ^I I The verst' is qu(;ied also in the commentary of the 
Caryas, HS. p. A. A. f^Tifgw i 1 . A. qq^!^ €^rrt i 

5 . A, I A. has aftcl* KtqqjfqT 1 A. 

^ 5 ^ I 6 , A. ^ivziwq- 7 . A, fqqtqm; 1 B. A. qiqffqqT'^q HS. qTQT^qr^l 
9 . A, qqqq q^qt^Tm 1 11 . A. Tfqp^qiqf^ ql HS. fqTTqqi q; 1 A. qff»!aq H 

qq I B. qrf%{q^^gT mm 1 A. ^^qfq q qm: 1 12 . A. for ^ | 

A. has after which seems to bo a repetition of the mis- 

reading of qi^ I Four stanzas are omit-od hero which MS, reconstructs: 

af ai ara 51 ^ a gfxa faw I 
TTf faia^u aaa afroa" a* gra a’a 11 
af^ aif a aari a arig aa aa aa fa^^i i 
ai ^ ax*T TT^Jg? aa ar aa ^tqm] h 
apii'^ a=^" [^ fqifv ^ ^ aai ata 1 
aaat Hf*a a^ ai ?R\a] 11 
af*aa arsa faa^ aa [gfi aa avra 1 

aw t af% w?m arra] gsf gaara 11 

V 



«8 

^R^q^SlssriTt I ^ ?!?[ ^ H^RtyfawT^: i q^«nfin* 

*T% Wf^ff^T 5*RftI [44'] 5?5:qT^^Tf5R8ji* ^CRZrlT^st JP^ ^ 
I ?T?T ?i5TTfci ^ |k?i I fWT^ gjf% 9^01 

6 #f JTO ITO[ TO *11 W^ ^ I ^ 

frra?l q^ SSPET qr^ I q %q^ ff?q qsq^ i 

T?f % ’T^JTTO^ Tf^ RH I ^ 

’TORlTWS^R^TqqiT ^ qTH^ I ciqfq ?1%<T ^ErRiqT 
ipiXJ^q ftqr I [45"]qrqqrqqrTMT4 rHS m rT^fq q | 

10 Ml Tff ^ q fe?r I cpf%f^ qr q Jirt i 

qqw^ q qqqt^wrq: i rwr^m — 

gtrqtqTfrar q M qqT^qrt ?i^qfq?i qraroiK: i 

7m qiwfq!p«nqqT^ ’sreiqTrt q^ ^PWTqqifw ii 

15 ^f[f^ t ^ II ^1 


1. B. gqt^aihl’ I A. i 2. A. omits A. I 

3. A. f>i«rpm HS. 1 A. HS. wfwft i A. 

HS. 7l*tTnrai^° I A. jpif . 6. A. ^ for i 

7. A. B. apparently takes this to be the second pada of the verse 
beginning with S lf ^ q p q JTiPf etc. MS. shows from Tib. that this should 
form a second verse which he recenstructs as : 

% qm 

[q^'“ qfMq] qfTTi 

9. A. for ^^pTfst fwi i B. i 10. B. qff^fq 

A. ^ A. *r JiTrt for »J 11. A. rrai^w i 12. A. uwifllKHS. 

wrOfl^ I 13. A. ^%vm ; HS. I 14. A. ^ I 15. A, 

ii q fdH MS. I 



^ ITT TTt^ «r^t% 

ttt4 V '3?ir5M ^ i»ifh[45'']^ 

f Tif ^ ?i?^ 5ie4 ^ I 

?T^T?^ I 52!^l!i“ 

qTTTT^«iaf^sfq sTT^ll^^fT q%fr. I 
2Ft i5^^in?T ^sfq ^ II 

STT^TK^^TT^ I 

IHSTITTT^ II 

tr^ U %j?ii f^— 

tuRi m T 10 

f%3Tira ^wrf% fjT#^ % II T^i 

f*T5n| JT^ msHTTrElG"]^?! WTreWTTT ^T 

f g?i irfii*!: ^ 3 ^ 1*1 ^ 

^ H ?ii5si ftrpsjfl msa} ^ ^ w(^ %1 1 

W f% =siTft ^ 15 

JTr^mm f% %fT 3 rW' I 

^lt%5T %Sll^^T?TT»TT%*T f ^g^«T f% fll^TTTfw^ftf I 

?r^?l Tt Trat ^fa?RTT i fa: i TTirnsn^ ^tt^ fa»ijR ft! 

I a qr^Tl ^fa[46'’]?TT2T?i i f%*g— 


3 . A. ?W!qn HJtfij for ?t?( ^ B’vsir?! i 5 . B. I 5 . B. TOJjpft i 

B. <^5^^ sqfeSBreiftft I 0. A. fjRJt^ ' 11. A. MS. g ugfi g | A. 

ftRWT fjT^ ^ I 12. A. sgift I 13. B. ^n: (?) for sr^ 
I 14. A. omits ^jt w^fH which B adds in a marginal note. 15 . A. 
A. [ 17. A. I 18. A. omits d?rat i 

A» I 







'St 

^ mi m ^fff^ 5fT%ii I 

^?n% i rf?r qjfer- 

^ ^?f t 

Tl# ai^q^5W ^r?t q: ^mqrqTq: irqffr i f fr:— 

=sfrf^ =^Tf f^ff 1 

arar ??T ’q^T sqq^tqr^ f^^qt^trfard^ ^ 

qT^[47 ']^ HqffI I ?rtq fq'qT^ITRSJ ^sl 

10 I 5ff!?r8iT ftf fif^T^ri ff(7 1 5^q^ng^»TRa?ffrf: qq^a: i 
5q •g f^sqvjTqanuT^qcj^ irf^ m q^T qqtrq m 

giqqfq I q qpiiqrTTTHTqT?[T^qiqf^ WT^WRi^qq?^ fqfw^ fqqjk- 
qn^ss sqqt I JT^sRt^q g fqfsq^qqrqinpganq arqfq i ^ q 
^R^firfq wqra: i q gqwq i q i qg q^f^ 

15 qtqq^ I q^qggqr^cqrg t qqa?5nq[47”]fiTSflTW— 

I. B. q^ I A. I A. qf^fgff i A, ;T%'=' which 

MS. corrects as | i. A, i 5. A, qg% for q^ I A. 

fq^j^ I (i. B. (45^1 1 A. ^r^wTOstm; ^{v) 7. MS. 

corrects qria< qiit I I 8. A nftf^sirerif? I 

0. A, ?^lfti I lu. A. (?) which IIS. corrects as 

qftftri 12, B. i 18. A. HS. wm^wft I ll. B. *r 

yi^: I A. f^f%«nf?fh HS. f^f%'wif?fh I 15. A. i<^ffi^ i A, °^rg7i<JKwi 





^ wm I 


tsar 2if? ’si'raraiaff %pT^ra: i 

^ f%^W!I »7T^Tfrai^fT?JT ^ I ^f q tlil^ i n I 

^ 9iw: wiRfT wriT f«nRWT 

JTfHIireftl^Vg^ftlrn: »|?i: S[48'‘]^?PRtS55»f*q^ I 

qf w an fg pTt ^JTRT 51 i ^ g ilsfq 

’5fa ^km’’ < ?r^— 

^%TT^!I^'' ’sr HtTl fTfri 

fw^JuwnfwR^^ 5T %rT?i I 


10 


Tfai 

?IR I: l [48*] ^••• 

jflf^ ^ I ' ^ra|#ir: 

Tfa I fsra^HFt H^«re4aRra- 

jTOT5iT?ii ^51 ^f^fi: ^r^?( ^:rx(m 

iai^a I 3^:— 


1. A. ij;% I A. f^jjr^ I 2. A. ;|J^ | 3. A. ^^rl^WW* HS. 

4. A. fij’«tt<ii HS. I B. I 5. A. unsfT HS. irt^; i A, 

6. A. Rfq«|?fT«iT- 7. A. I A. I 9. A. ^Rglira; B, 

(?) A. omits SsqtpjKfi 10. A. IRS’?!, HS. qsiRi for inn«i^l 
A. A<ff^ I 11. A. ^ I A. Trar i i^. a. wnm ms. 

3|5fT I ^ I 14. A. ^ (r) 15. A. WT«i I 18. B. istf^ i 





ft I 

rrf? fftr ft^ ^TT fTf% ip ^ II 

^ I f^q^si S^Ttrafrf I ftl^f ^ f^s?n?n ^qM49"] 

cim ijjjf 5( g’q^ ^ ^fq?! I 

!j jjff^ I ti4 <t^ci 4 f^?i ^?j«g i 

fr?T ^sq fq'frlrfSEf^qqfl Vfs^i^ I ’TOT «! 

■m^^ I rfftffg qtrggqr «rrTO i 

rm^, f gq t?tg l rt^ f*l^: qilTT^: 

^ qrin^ I ft^qT^— 

10 to: qtm?:[4'>'’]?f^ff: sumr i 

^ f^»T?5T^g TOa I 

# R’tIT I 
TTfTftwi Tfai 

15 q: cflfgg tot fa*frafh i g^:q^i^a?Tg 

rTfqfirfh I ga^q^ai WSTOTTTTTOrf^ ftra i 


I - A. 5^, frrgf I ‘ 2 . B. Sf^ I A. ^ MS. ^ f 

TO I ^ (?) TO, TO • 

3. B. 0 . A. omits 7. A. si?:i: i A. has af^tr before 

f^Wi A. silf^^ I 13. A. f^irTS which HS. corrects as | 

!''• qa fqro l '2. a. HS. 1 a. f^qfh hs, r^j^rafen 

B. ^f[ I A. 5f for ftftftl 36. A. ^aiifq jjij^ifijit 
HS. •fll^fqirjjsft- 1 





TO TO ^ WUff I 

I I 

jrafgsRT I ?RT "3^: I [r)0']»i^qti|;i ?Rcr gffsi^ 

f^wi: I ^^nrf^RW^ ^ ?r^ vr»^t ^r^frtffi ww. i ^ 

■R ^ w'“ II ^ I 

fsT3lw4 ’^RPWJM ^fefT rrtf^lf^T I %*l 

II I 

wn ^r#>!r ^ ^rii^ i ?j^ai- 

I I tiai ?ren% rim 

!r»wT^— 

«! tm ^ 5?n5W% I §3T— ’ 15 

TOra^ ^ TO I 

'3«ikwir* ^qR%rHR ^ i sJtf^ 

I. B. gn^ for gfi m ^ I 2. A. has no tfcl at the end ot the pada. 3. B. 

g for gr- A. 4. B. g^irfh i 5. A. ^ f^?i^qi;i A. 

f^n ^ron A. has w 5T for wflti 10. A. ^q;%'“ sj 

II. A has no ^ after i 12- A. for qftwrfttg' i 

A. fjjfit, HS. ^sftt *r?i I 14. A, for | l.j. A. 

WTUnftli 17. B. for MS. ^ #[1%^ I ^• 





I ^ I 

*5Wt%wi %in^?iT: ^srf^ i w s^r^sipm^: 
^WT^%qw ?n^ fTff^ feqrgg®!^: wnt%p^ fMRT 
. ^ I ssg^ i 

5 ^nrnT^ wn wn ^ %^\:^: i iiT^BiTS^fsRi i 

?i«r[i«n*iu ^ ?d%i^ i rprac^r^ vif^ 

II Tf?i I 

5^ ?rstq^«Ji5^ nf^ rra s5t’i?5W^if?^g ^Rrauf? 
10 ^ ^<fr^ i?(!raRli 51 gsi^qtsi ^ 

ii^wrT?i ^ vmi i 

It?# ^ ^ JTTff^ II ^ I 

tf« H5reraf^?t i [51'] ^^twrar^j 

qiHi<S^qql I 5! g5i: spif^qr^^ sr 

1 5 f^' 4 f^‘^' I fi’m' ^W “■ 

wqw qrraf^f ?n mnif i 



f^:^WT^ wg w “qif^^sn^di ii 

1. A. 51%'^, MS. 51^* I 2. A. wt; ss^^f; i A. 

for tnf^i 3. A. has ft after inftr i A. for ft»jf»iTi 5. A. 

omits I 8. A. HS, f^prg | A. MS. I 9. A. 

A. for 10. B. ft^ftiforft^ftti 12. A. 

||^ MS. xpi tTK% I 14. A. 1 15. A. i 16. A. »nsin i 

17, A. HS. rftftn«nt«li A. ^n^ifd^l i 18. A. ififti 

19. A. I 



if I 

?raT ^ rffm^ » 

f^w.' I 51^ if^ wnwt [52“’] i«rra?w^ft^»i 

fMsi^ sfra^ I ?T^ ^nsw^^if fiRt%?[ faTJi i ftn# 

qTlTT^ Wf? fr?T%rT ^ I fW W^ df^ f^ - 5 


rpfl Jpcl ^ tr^ =5[Tf%^ 9f^R^: ?WllllT 

JP?IT^ ftRiW ifTifT I WT if WS9«T«- 

I ^?r#^^TifT l%f«iTcf if 5iri^f*re^ ?f^ ^fwl i 

ggr^— 

(?) ^^wTwn^r^iiif ^HifqgsT I 10 

f? w fw cf«rm if f^^ffwsrr ii 

w^f 5?ff9nnitf<?: rwrar: i 

^rf^c[ f^Sfi^pfJH^VWfT II ^ 

'fTT 

^1 ^ 5fi?nft f^«lW ?f^^qfeB[fi^Tfw1^ «raf?t 15 

if%5W I ^wi«*ii<^yf^®<iH<tiffi<iyi fii«ziT*mii?rr fR; 

Win?i ?rer f*f% I ^ qft®rf% giftR^ hrt^^— 


^T^JTTWI ^ I ^ [53‘] 

Os 


Jn1?r: i 





20 


1. B. I A. flitiT HS. Btm I Fol. 52“ *’ lost in B. 

5. A. ifTOjn I 14. MS. wrongly reads | 18. A. »m HS. irtf ; 

19. A. »m« I A. '•PT^'St^ — I B. — ( 

U 





^^51^ um ’afa fi^T wt ^ 

><iir^oij^<U T <n^» ^srsmr i ^ ^ *f 

53(1^ I ?rarR[— 

5 ?T ^rl ffH I q^- 

^13^^ I ^ f%srn*Tfqi^^^ qwRl I f ?r 

?[53'’]'^Tq!5l fgsiT I ^ lllTqfaTO m 

%ST ^fcwHT»^t»m: 5^^frf I qw— 

^^JfiT li" ^if #?l i 

10 qt^t fqqi^Tf?5!T q«l1^ I gqalq rTqqft^T^ITP gf# I qq 

^?r!i: ^qrq^yg rtg i 'sre^fn *11% ; 1 qwjiqft- 

tTPirq^^^ fq»3mfe wrasn^: qfwciT; sg^ 1 

ir[54‘]qi fq ^ l^T I 

ajfiri %yq qW«tq«tqTf?qT a|?l^qiT qwfsa qft^T^ 

15 ,gd^T^stiT?i q%ffT ^ 3Tt^?r: wwRiq, gaq wqfe 1 rusn^— 


1. A. ‘^^fm MS. f^f% I ‘^- fq ^ a :fa I 2. A. [^Ji jjffT, HS. 
!>(]« flfil I In B the portion which contains is broken but there is no 
space for more than one letter which might have been f% i 5. B. one may 
read: ^ q^W^ ^ii^fiqra I A, i A. 

rrei I 7. A. ^5t for iftr i 8. A. ctfts^ns^ i A. HS. takes iisi as a part of 

the i>d(la through mistake- <J. A. qH^ I A. | A. 

MS. requires I 10. A. tjn [»iaf]f^; i 12. B. 

toiitSW (?) 13. A. q^ I A. qjf I A. | A. 

^ B. ^q ^ I 



I ^ rm 

H^:— 

^ V[\^l ^ff^fft '-pt TO Tfei w 

w«iiTT^ \?rafh irsiTfcr^^rTt ft«wf?r 5 

?WT ^ 3«r[5i'’'>. fsnjisn^qftgw 

%cic^^^aFraTi*i«if: ^ ww. i 

^ ^ir?T ?Tf ^TO 

^rg^^icitsw w w JrfWTt^ w^w^\ 
mm: I H «Tw*TTc^ gm: fert^rar lo 

^fwfii^ f^’rf ^imT?^ fwfT% I fiTPi ar rI^r^ 

T^r^RRT Wrt?— 

[55'] ^TJITRI J7 fq^rff | 

^73 TO »T ^ II* ^ I 15 

1. A. 9qtHS. ^?J^| 2. A.^s j^fji 4. A. MS. 

A, fsTRR HS I A. jrsps: I 1^- (?) 

B. ft^pfi ?) 6. A. B. HS. fsTS^Jiim" i 7. A. fteiri for %?TSti?| i 

A. I 8. A. IrrItr HS. I A. qi^f^T? I '^- A- 

W for ^m I A. for i 10. A. '«i»m: for ’^wsn: i A. f»pj[?r]^¥- 

I B, I 11. A. A. f^f^i 12. A, sqijf *niif; i 

A, omita »fH | Fol, 05“-G2i’ of B. are lost. From the pSda 

(infra) I have C, 11. A. HS. RaURf MS, Rtiniir, 

la. A. qf^^qjT IfR ; MS, restores: after the 

Tibetan translation. 



Or 




^ fT5^?lfraT ^amUTST 5! ?ewtH I 

fit: I mm >1^ m ww% I ^ 

ai^ g]i^i<wi»?l ^ ^rwi*^ i ar§si 

f^araiiw[%*i ci^t: ^ ^ I %^I^^ w^— 

ITT I fffr 

^ Iff 3^ w^t 4 <si3rf% wm^ f ^ f%s?T^t €f5T JT^ I m 

util ?i^T^?raT I w »T^*n^a mm >w 

jrarm^wT^ l^^sr^iraTfi^^ w^a rif^^T w e? i 

10 ^ ITO W!! I 

t?*i m. f^?sfi^?t fr?T «?i3iT | 

\i I r^?l 5»^«T^?HT^ g^ar; ^mr- 

I ^*TT 'isi^ i w fai^isronw— 

15 m mim ^ii fM if t i 

r(m 11 ^n 

^Eug t!^ f^farawH: wfirH fi%g ^g?<iriT f^ qag t^ i sf 

^*H8W i » r ^ i!«t5WT5l frf^ aiTt ^'?5j W ^a t Hi 

1. A, »nf%’<ti I 3. A. ?t«i^, HS, ^ I 5. A. ^z, MS. ^1 A. sn[ 

MS. 0. A. MS. I 11. MS. It 

fgiTfong^l 12, A.ejuis^HS, WS«| 13. A. MS. 

I 17- I 



I ?raT wrfhfinH ftnf i ^ ^prt 

Ti^f^irf^spraro w^: \ 7!^iT3^^nr— snf^ ^iwi 

Vi ftR(T 5 frfjrf?I I 


TiTq inrm ii ^ 


^ f ^S% ^q^»r-^f^ST ’qfqf^infT?Tf^ I 
?rg«nJT3rTf5*TWT ’q ?! qi^^TStTWcrar ^igsiT 
fj^rw ’q I »nrT rrq,qft<TJT5rotqfr WHW2tq^J!«»J5t4 

’q’^^qrqf^ ^ 

fWT ^q^JnfHRT Ifsl wg^qffT I 5 f ^fqf^qqt 3 T% 10 

’q I ?mTl— 


ft 3 ?fq I q# ^^qiarfq ^ % 

N> >0 

wmf^ I ^ qr^i^qjqiT^Swf^ I ?r JWT 

trf^ ^ I qf^«mnr^fqq-^fqsgq%JiT?l WTHT^nW 
fq»a ^’iiiq^qrfr wri^: i fqrfaf ’?qT?i r f^q fiw 15 

qt^Tf^qfrar qT% q§f^: I fl^TT?— 

f^<?I JTT W ^ ^3^ II 

q[fa I ^fT ai^^^saj ^ ^^q qfq wqfa fiqr W I qqx 

SlflT^SW J?qf ^ rrenqfirtq q 4 

35 |^T«n^lf^ q^qT% ^ ^ ST 20 

qi^TTrS^fa I fP 5 flT?i ^sifq ftry 1 wniaiif^- 

q^^smrf^sf^ f^iaiqrqtfsT^ srmqtqrfqsqiTOlR^ I 2 ^— 


1 ‘ 2 . MS. I 13 . A. nf MS. irf, 14 . A. qft^, 17 . 
A. ?nT, MS. mt I A. ff^rntMS. 





^?r^Rj 5 if nnik %^: ^?j[f *1 ?nf^: ii 
'*ra Tt^t^ciT^ ’er»3i!^T ^ ii ^ fh 


5 rren^fiTWrfflfir i 5 wt^— 

iTSnsr I 5 ! ^ qjqly^tg ^13^ q?rr m^Mc* 

qf»ra^ *i5q%ai^^ sir®^ i tiq— 


^ff if^JT ?!r ’ll ’^niT ii f 

10 iTOH^ <3®!??!^ ^JUTHT^f r^ram I Ww li^ 1 



»n ^FJiftr I 


fl^JT— 


^V(\ ?I<?J ^ 1 T K^ft^ I 

a 

^ ?i*ewT#ir f ^ ^fqsiT € 5 ^spisn^* ^ qr^t i 

15 w ^rarftij’r ^ fqgwT^?^ 

?«% ^sf’ T!«rTf^ I Tf^ ^T 

^fqqjWA'^pi: ^ qrfq qq ijg 5 ?rara: I ^f^®Taj«<t^f?rarT f^qraqsiT 

®HT=8iiH<^ siW^qjRTel ^ ^ ^rai^dlSJ?!^ I ff%5t ^ qife I 


9 . A. MS. I A . tfti n qpTf HS. tftt ?[nr ®?:f I 
A. qz I C. [^]z, MS. I 12 . A. ^fjf, MS. igq, C. | 
A. C. ®TT, MS. SIT I 18 . C. f^f ftf for ^s I A. ?f^ ?l 
#sr MS. ^ ^fi c. nf% 

^ (?) 



^ it«iT *t^ i ?riwt fsrir ^ ^ stst- 
*aTrftf«i mm m fair%^f^ wife i 

?TOTT?^ w4*rT’®ifrs%^i^f4iT fi'iRWT ifa I iwriW— 

WT^ wirgw: ; 

1 1 1 wrife t fw^WT I ifl I 5 

Wf? ^re— 

^T WT I 

T^f% «!i ii ^ 

f 51 cllT WJZfPlljflflPWlfe im msi rwr 

^irfegfiwwRTit 1^: i tiwiai wt i w^fwwfBfiifef^g 10 

IT WT H^^ferrllT ^^WITftlT I 1 rm ifl I 

wsw 1 #ifT: 5jrT<5TTi 5r4fe qsfe ’i i fei vrife i 

fa: I wic^iE(wTi:i5r w^Tirq^ i , i: Hisferfa i 

^ Wt rlrTT ^ ^ ^ I 

fl<5 H ifa I 15 

f few 51 rns feifei 11? 1# 1 swp^ I 

wtw^fnuriTTT ?ii?i[fe “li snnfi w 51 

f%” II iwr?^ iTniT^a < 5 W T «T i w n^g w»i ff g pi: q fwfd wn: 1 5 ^ 


7. A. itHS. wtl A C. 1^551, MR. itsjW I A. 
pilfer, C. ^wfi5W I R. 0. q^f% I A. 

C, which is also supported by the rhyme. 14. A. ?P1 felH IW 

im It nff m, MS.— 1^ I 15. A. 11 iRi A. i 

A. fW, MS. la I ifi. A. I A. ?ra ftf'Tflji HS. jth ftNPro i 

vj 





vgiiN iniqfnrT 5 WTt%rawi?l ^nliwmT- 

f^i ?i^— 

ift f^c hfr] I 

^ wm il ^ > 

6 ’?®r 5 ^ ^ m^m fepinraf^ 

ftrei??»r ^ H^frt l rll^ 

^ ’RfwT’iciT ^ ?nf?t i ?ran?n 

H ??T?IT*ratTO^ 5 n^q 9 ff 5 IT^ 

?l^ f% «iT^q5t[^5j ^ t »f5T: qft^%fT?l?n 5!T#ffT 

10 qraq. I ?f^ fqsItSRflT^— 

I 

^mU^ ^ sRff II ^ , 

Wi^ ’gqfqqf^ I q# WqTWTqrff a: I 

»jq: qif%Wq?|qT^ ^qiTO?i qf?f qiq?|. ! qcl^**! H wq^ I 

15 w> • «TqTq?i wqrwrqfnffT ww: i 

qwR%TT?i f^^^ I q^ 3^: 

Ui{m^ ^ W9Sfl I 

II qfai 

• q%3 qt*i jrauRtq^rf^tqqf^fir: trostfroi^wq- 

20 ^%rawi?l wqq: i qsq'ireq^^ i ?r^rq m \ 

q?sr ^t!rw qfqsT fq j wWqqr I 

TTwrqSlq 5«5n^ qq fqifqr fiq i 

3 . A. ^ MS. qrfq ; MS. ^q ^qfqiTR lioni Tibetan. 
A. ^rffUTSfl 4 . A. ?nqT*ra I A. ?iff MS. ?Tff | A I 

11 . A. « 3 qfq C. qrfq (?) 12 . A. qrfq qqwf l 17 . A. MS. I 

G. ^ (?) A. I 18 . A. I A. C. qnq, MS. qpq | 





^ I 

fwraf wTf ^73 II wf? I 

^ ^wjt 51 ^ *s’5fa trf^ sj^ 

»i^fH ^ *m^ snsrar i»n<;r v f3»?(f% 

^T MfRm ^\ «R^ ^reir 'sffrefe ^\~ r> 

aRTiT i 

WRnr *T =^1^ II ^ I 

^«THi w?jf^?R 5 iTf^ ^ f ^ I ?RtH?;^gt*nn 

ST g ^sgiTSTW C(cti|cti|?:^JHTtst qfWJTir’ »TT 

^fffT:<?rfti I ^ sr^cffrf^^i^prgjTcrfe i ?TWfg i lo 

wi^— 

^ ^T^=f ^0 €f% I 

^ wm J?[e) 3 lf^ ^ff II 

uRyifsindgr k 513^5!; st f|ii 
f^saHarlf vr^ 1 w irwlts qT^?rcff?i?raT ?Rr 15 

^ ifiRfg ?i\WT% qT^4 ^ ^tsr^rarfcf?!! 5:Rr 


1. C. 2. A. ^ran MS. I A. 

5. A. oJi^rfT^ MS. ■ef^T^ I A. MS ^ir?, C. eftiTf (?) 6. -A. 

AIS. 3grm A. MS. C. 1 12. A. ^ 

T?Tit MS. I A. I 13. A. ^Rgai MS. | 

A. MS w^aiRif^ I A. MS. fgftrri | A iRf^ 

MS. C. (?) 14. A. tftsf HS. ^ti i 

15. A. afti' HS. i 16. B. i A. 

I A. «f^i[?{] I 





wwwdi % ^frnmr W inrfhi n^f^ww^rar Ww 

fJpnfimT I ^ci^irer ^Ktwtnfe— 

ft^TT fm Wf f%»T ^ I 

^cf[G3'’]?5l^'' ^ ^ II 

5 fw wTOJiT^ I ^frt k I mwrt qftf T< i 

Hjrafint ^1 f^^Rf -gf^fjir ^ 

^^tuTtRiq^ I ^iTtRT fiRs?iTi«n% 5 » fj^ mmfh i 
^Ht’^T’^ncffrW^T^ % 5 n^ — 

TOT^pi Tf%% I 

10 W w-^rpnT ^ II 

^ ^ I ?r«raTS^!^ qwm 71 ^ ^ 

?*g777ns^ifre9R! I ri^ ^^twi^Ti^^iiqTniTqT 51 ^n%f [61“] ^ 

tssi: w I ?rar^— 

w(r^ wqffT <gTsqp 5 q: f ibt^: i 

15 ds^rraR’^^'q: trsfq ^qnsmR: i 


1. A* -»iTTmt^ HS, I A. A. «nTr??T HS. «tnfwi A. 

I 3. C. ^^I^'tT ms. fqgf n f q af i | A. C. 

4. A. %»TfiltMS. %«ftn C. A. qR^ 

ti MS. qR SR c. qR ^ I A. C. I 5. A. 

I A, I A, HS. gicrffi i G. A. i A. i 7. A. 

gwii 0. ?psf MS. qrat C. qift I A. CRg^, C. 
I A. MS. C. I 10. C. mi ^ sir for 

m 

mm sim i a. ^ft^nr, ms. ^itm, c. t qiR i a. qff% 5 r ms. 

qiM, c. qff^ I 11 , A. vff?{[iij I 12 . A, Ti<; HS, Tr< itm— 

for ir«i ; Fol. 64»— G5'’ B, lost* 



Li 

fMpir 5IT««R% if^O fsrt^greqTOHT^ II 

Tffl ?wrn\— 

II ff^ 5 

mm\ VX^ri «<«lf^^Ty: ftei?lfq ^ qWfrs w 

qraqrfti ^ I qw^Turi’ii % nsfti: i 
w f»mi: ^<|^«iTW«l=q?ifsri I HSRi f 5^ I iraw: 

wn ^ I ?T^ ^rram^ftr f ^f ^ri^d ^ i Jiat 

m 35iT^ »f^T«?PT<?i ^<f5TT ^ I m '3!^: I 10 

rni wfiT^Ti wgHsrqnt ^iifi?f^i g q t q qT <j ^ fq5%^ 
’Brar?!^ ^^cqT?i i r(fm ?i^ci^w ^pi: f w^^ ^ r44rd 
.'idMl^qW I Hfl^Tir— 

7{fi Wl I ^ 15 

qw rm I «RT^«Js?rare?IcqT?l ?I%i[ 

qR?l ^q»<!iis^®r^ii«»3aiTOf;»ghf«fiT«iii»i i 

frfr 1T*II I 

^mrnr^ ii 


4. A, MS. HiSNr^ C. q?^ | 5. A. ^fSR^ qtfwjf, 

G. ^ 'stwf I 14. A. wi^Twit, C. nrarviiC i A. 

C. qft^^* 1 15. A. C. (?) 

18. A. qraf ^ ITO MS. »nq, C. «nq * ?if^ inq | 

19. A. m MS. ?!aq"“, C. fiaf* i A. C. f^ l 





?rfw[ ^ ^ I 

i» 5 WT wfl ^ 5 ?tm 5 ?n^— 

^5 WB(fi ^K 

5 m f% II ^?T 


m^^rraTR tTO?l?iare qT^?l ft! sr\^ 

3 !iTqW ^ rj^ fl^irq^fsug I 

’ET^ ?iT?35 vr^ffr I 

WT^g’fnnTHirwTf^fiT i 



^ 5 raif% wm ^T I 


lia} ^rar rm wf*?! f\ fg i rrm «n*3iT ^ 

’STTWrWRF* f!^ ^ 5 lTf^ I ^ ( 2 IWT 5 ^T*?ig. I ^ 5 !T?— 

^ W I 

^ 5 R: HT^f? H I 

?rf?fsr!it I 


I . C. vm% I 10 . C. I'or | A. ^fa ’U W 

II . A. ^T MS. '?nq% w, c. 'qmff I A. ^^^ 

MS. gsvtftr, C. I MS. 0 ^“ C. as^ i 12 . b. wPft 1 
14 . A. MS. ftf f^sa^ I 15 . A. MS. ^ | MS. 

I IG. A. HS. l^f^ciT: i A,. 



j ^ I 

tiflfif ?TT[6C)*']cr -ami t#i ^ 

W?W5^ ^ WU 1 

'O 

5^'? ^ I ^4^3nwr Mf ri^; t 

qrnm cnffT^ -- 

q?:%fI*IIT (?) WqsiiaiqiT I 
rl^ ^TfwlT ff frainm I 

H«rTfi ?f^^nrT?i ^frftrfk qqjw— 

m 5|Tf%t I 

’^?:[67'']%W ^Tf^ift 1^1 

?I?IT ^5RJT% qf%; pi %fi: 

^^', fiiq ^T^*i qs?if^ fa %a ^fa i m\ 

f{^ o{fa%?T i^fa I wa^lfa i ^Tf»ia 

^rt*nc[qs5ffa I a?T a: arf^ aw rPcal^ 

1^ I ^WMilafd I a^R fRi^ ai^y i aat a^war 
aa^sar^fa wr^ i aa [67'’] ^as'’ aiaafa i artfaif^— 

1. I MS. qafaarrqi a. ftri^MS. ftij^MS. 

''’• the ))ortion - broken in B. A. -Tf%?rei«JK*tm, 

7. the portion OtaJ^i qT^??5jri broken in B ; A. MmsrfsRiT i 9. A omits 

10. A. aRf a^ar^MS. atan^ I A. 

MS. arfat a? i i J. A. MS. qata] \ 12 . a. vi for 

q^lti A. I 19. A. TOfej I 14. A. ^"srpT i 15. A. i 

B, (?) Ifi. A. ( B. B (v) 





t8 

^ ^ ^ ^T II I 

wiRrei ?R^ 5 it%i i ^ 55 ? ^ fi'?^ 

I 

iTmf% II 

%sTf^^ i?^?N ^J^’in JRfer^ 5i fi?i 1 it^?T- 

^ ?f^ I ^rjrjI 3rH ^ ^rwi^ gw 

7m ag^ra^'u [os"] ?w3nsiT5tfTgT ^ 5it*it^ 1 ?t?^ 

10 ^ ’qTwiT^wra*TTaT?f^ 1 ?wr?— 

^ WT f 3 eix%'' 1 

^ mf^ I ^ I 

T? gng^fggt^ 1 htwt ^4^555 «nH 1 
WRT»wfi^^g5n 7m gfraiaranw (?) ^ i f^swirerf^H i 
16 ^Tsnfe 5 f I f?r: qi^ » g i ) ft a i <n 

7{7i I wiT^a ff?i ^[08']^: 1 

1. A. mixes up the two padas as fq^UlH | imot«e n^ 

— MS. recoDstructs the first piida as l^tPS; ^15 ’RTOT I JB- 

5 n*n 7 i, A. *r 3 »rem^ tJi»fw:«inf?^— 5 , A. «it^, 6 . A. ?i5!R[ 

MS. ?J^| A. ^ETIRlf^ qiT^ MS. 5?wreif^pirt I 7. A.sipftrt, 

B. str^hjft I A. n^i iii?i«H»u I 8. A. rt?^ I A. 

H8. (fiinRUfJ) I A. JTOirt (HS n^'^Tut) i 9. A. tiw A. aiffiJif^ rw^isfl- 
"twn, B. wiftfliili rw»t»nini lo. A. Wnwifli— A. 

11. A. MS. ^ I A. w«[ ssrrt MS. WT I A. ^ 
MS.^^I 12. A qrq MS. qjq I lii-A. 

A. w ^1 14. A. ^maTu? (^)»i«t' a simTfjii 15. A sftsimifii 

16. HS. HWifaiTrafh I 





*1? I 

wwn^Tf?*!! I ffa I 

^wn rn^i^«ire ct^ ^ qftfn* ^ 

?i^— 5 

Wf» ^ I 

^m: f^tq^ n i 

W ^ is?l?i 51 qr^ 5Z1I^ W?wS^ ?raT ^ 

qfrsn^ fq^qi^rt T qi^a q^qfwif^ ^ izuil i [()9'‘-70''] 
q?jq3 qracwy* ^z^tar ?j?i qr^ %?i7j i ?i^?{q5(iT qr jq 

q?itraT»«tqf?f?i ^r^aiTn i qqiwr^ I 

^ I 

II ^ 

ts^ qtfqqr ^ !p?q^qf^swireTq 
qrf^ qtfiRT fqq?nfq??x| ?i?^ q?| sf gjjg ?pgj wniqST ^g 

wqfe I W ^ 'mqqr^ ?rqwqTf^ff i qislfqtfgrrujt 

?[jmini5fqT«m T^qra^ii ' d gi Nlq ? — 

qii^ qq, Tim qrw^^Rl I 

sij^ 2iq,?Rfqr%?r^ fq^qr ?i?i?i^a3,^ »ra»i I 
T[^5f qftwsq HiqfqirlfqW ?r^qrqt: i 
mTsn2qr[qT3]^qi^iH^ qt^*in: itf fii I Tfq 


2. A. — HS. — B. B. omits ffifi , 4. A. ^wrt; i 5. A. 

’tnreti 6. A. f^MS. fimi A. f^Tii fqflmiT MS. 

7. qqr effaced in B. A. feiqq MS. ffmT[ | 8. A. 

9. 69» -71*’ of B lost. 





^ I Tfa 

?lf^ ?n9t^T??^«qt?iqfW§m^ wmrfs?!^ ^ rl^ ’!rTJ«T I 

W fair ^f^fT I 5! qT^f[ I ?I^T?l— 

5 ^ If T I 

W5n%* fTOT II ^ 

^?naifTT ?raTan^ H^ffi sf 5!sif% I f ?r: g?i: 

«^IT«rt tJ^qT^Rsai^HTaiTai I ^n^qfaRH^ ?IT 1T§%: ^ »T^- 

’8^l<W«ti I ^ar I ^ rlT?aift^T^%r- 

10 w?ii rr9TT?i5T !f^f^ ?fwa:: I fiT<2iTg^qa^q?l qfwRal^Tm: i 
^Rsg ^ tjf^rerR cr^wntsf fqsn ^a^ntg 5ii% fsiwr^: i im- 
^qrnvn^ rf^^A trqfri i at^T^wiw; i rj^ 

atreq*narer f^q^ vrqfa I n^q^sPST fqqT ^Tfl k l ei} ^ 

^ ^ fqRfT^Tf — 

15 fTOt'" I 

^ qffepl irfw: qWRfRiW aj^q^W ?ra »Tqf3 | W 

^>wTj£-T^’qqf^ 'qiihnnf?3 ^ qi^ fsTd[7r]fii(T 

wqfel wf? ^ VMfn I fTFl wn^— 

20 tr^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^ f% t II ffq I 


1. A. fqwre, A. 2. A. ITRTO, A. ?nftt, 5. A. 6. A. 


'(rraiC, HS. ’qTHlf', 15. A. ^fuif^q- A. 20. A. f5i^ | 



yi<5H*[ ^ ^pr?*w?iT qW inw Tsiw ^^ifT tafWcr ?n^sj; 

^ t ^!?f !ir^rfa I ffWTc^ 51 vr^fH I sjwn^r 

rmf^ f^x WnTT^ II I 5 

5n5(%f5?[?ifqis(?niT«; rnwiTOrefw -t 5 ^^ 

I ^ra[7 1']%^ f^^nmirgaiiT i ^ 'granf^^rg^ 5 ^ gsn^ 

qWrglf^^ST f\cl m !T<?T%f SS?f?t I ^^TStSfr ^ 55»l fa 5i lff T <^^* I 
rT9 5Trai^?[ 1 fk^ 1 

fifT: %5i srref : 1 ^ 1 ^ ^;n\55^ 10 

^^afT ^qfWT^^ ^ !I5?:q^si rT^^IMIT^si 

f^: I 

^5:%'' ^ ^ I 

tf^t ^^fpjrar 2 Rt 5 ^; 1 25 

I kt ar%5[ 5(ff% g nrriinf^jn^f 

?tT^T^^ ftf ^ I ^OTT: 5| »tT5!WR^^% I 

5T ^TM HR^ir a[TS% 5imw ^r^cr: 1 
W35»TT^w^«T f^Wfirajf^: 1 

fRjrnrt 51 ^ 1 20 

?mT ftl «iT5* ?5ii^ ^raT^^ I 


1 . A. ^^npracTOT B. qipTT»frqn 2 . A. HS. »rt^mft»if?n 

B. ?iwm and omits the jt after it. 4 . B. 6. A. ?irefT gi^i 

A, omits I ''• B. ^ ^rf ?- 1 9. A. nftarei^ for flfjwre^ i 13. A. 

i 14. ^1 16. A. tjfiiimi A. H8. 1 A. JirftfiTfor 

I 15. A. '«fii»irf< ^ «r I 17. B wi^i— I 19. A. srraUfH 
8Rn*f?i: I 21. A» ^ I 







[G2''] ci^5IP0T I 

f¥ W ^ ^n5R^ « 

^RWR’JT ^ ^ I 

5 ^ ^ I Tfa I 


10 


15 


20 


sqi^^ I ^T*l?IT^JTTcf^ fsi's^ 

^sqTfqffqr l ^f%fT fJcS 5^ 5fRf^ 

^ I wi5iT5»5q?^ apsi’kTqfq’iT ^mw^r f^fsfr i 

‘^'si'. tRFjfq I fifi: I ^qf5T[73'‘]sjiq^?in:?n 

JUHTiRJTfgcqTcl ^ ftsnfsTfi: I ^sRfq H JTWI^lTqiTf^CRr^ 
%i I rraifq gfiggr^^rngT^ — 

W: q^ ’q i 

f^Tqq^wq^T?! fqftwqqT^qiT: II 

q^fw: qiq I 

qiqqqq qRqscRqiT^ wlfi ii 

5i^ft7M3 q% fw JQsgq g^al: | 
qrf^: si®q^[73'']qR^ ii 


w qtifq w: ^ qm qsj^ i 
fq^: qqfwq'q* qrfifqT ii 
fsrar^^qiiiJTsq qqq^ qftni ^ i 
v^^mj q ^qfq ii 


3 . A. I 4 . A. ^wnn | A. qq | 5 . A. I 6 . a. 

qfigmi 7 . A. %i A. -JisiPTmi 8 . A. -JT^Rii A. -i^ra i fl. B. n: I 
10 . A . -^1 11 . A. Ji^iratrq for I 12 . A. ^tlqri^lfin 13 . A. ; 

fjRra ^- 1 14 . A. =? ; 5 T I 15 . A. I IG. B. ft??( for 

I 20 . A^ f 5 wn%I— I 21 . X I 





tt 


f srif? I fifit % jjRfq fji^^qr i ^ q%(^ 

I ^ 

w 5 !!!^ €t frr I) 

f^w: I qf? fnq?[ ’sfT^twnr- 

tFSt#T 5T rr?Tsll ^sRUTTccf ?nfh i [74^^] ti# 5 

5T sa?l^ I 

S5?i?l 5*!; ^^\ gfjfRPTT ^i^sTT »j|\frc5rT?i JT^wRT % m\fk^ 
^tqqr I qsn srrf^ iTTft:?! 

snfhw rrar »T?:’!rqrrts^<4 ^ srcfh 1 

qTqtj_^^fa 1 qr^T?— 10 

^ ^ w w II ^1 


W. ¥Tfq[7 1'JffjrgRTJTOq q^RRrtiT* 

fMtruro^^WTJng^w^*! ^f 4 ^qinn m. 1 ^ 

5iT5q^?i I r{m<[^ H^q: ^'. wq: 1 

^ T»T? ^ ^Ti: I 

^|t f%W r\^ i 7 #?[ II ^1 


fqj5qfqq% q: qff^ gdrmqr qwntqwtqrf^ q wfq 

TTT^fq I rif?T?Tfq«^ q^ fqq%i%qTWTqqT ajqnif [75*] 
qrfq I ^ ajqunq q t%%qq qrqqfq 1 qnqd^iq qt%r- 
arrqi^ qg^Jrqqq q^q»nwqt1%Bfq qqrorwiqaqaj h^: 


20 


1. A. fW^rWi 3. A. I 4. A. '^lifltnrn; ?i;pff ; i 5. A. 

ct?T?3rTfc!: ft for 7. A. spClf?*!! I B. I 8. A. omits 

T9 I A. 9 TfT 9 after airfct i 9. A. omits atlTil stltatTf i A. -$99 n |- 

TatTinT I 10. A. qpft - 1 11. A. tpp I 12. A. vfw - 1 13. B. ^9 for 


14. A. sn^aiffR! I lo. A. I B. ^ for qq | 16. MS. qtfqsi | 

A. qqfeq qfq | A. q^ | 17. A. 18. A. has^Tr^Tffii 

after fipf'Jigi A. i 9. A. has W before i 19. A. omits 

to I 20. B. »mT rraPi ffl^n ' 





?rl«r i to sg? 5 - 

?;TOt?nrnrannfM^ fi^~ 

^ ^ ^ ffr I 

tn!(^ wtt: 1^ I 

win[7o' ];Rtwt’nf^T w w fpii i to 
I wffrf% TO ^ jrw: i 

^ q?i#t TO*iw: i irw: i kito? 

iRRi: I TO ^*T^Rr si^sT irto: i ^ 5 to i to 

WfT ^ flTT ft «!irf I 

^^qfT 5a fro tot irroft ^rna ftfro [76"] aa 

51% wi: I TRwasnftfa i fa: i fa^taiTO?!. 

5a afT%iT3W5waiTaT?^ aaf^Tiftai aiftai «a%.i 
a^aoiR^nffi^ ^ pmaa T ^ — 

^ ^ WT^eRKff I afai 

TOwa# aa a#t arai: aai 5aaiTOgfa(aR[ 5 T fa 5 :q%a 
TOTOi arai: i 5% i at wa: la arot 555 - 

[7 6‘]^«iTftfa tnfaai 1 am a aTa% faa4 51 % 1 tut ml— 

^ ^ ^ ^ I 

3. A. faro- ; az ; arf 1 4. A. aaaa ; am 1 ^ b- ^*f 1 

(). A. T^re’WFtWTJft^'slwfn I 7. B. *mT;i 8, A. R'gTir i !». A. 1 

10 . faai.Ta : a^^a 1 12. a. for 1 a. i is. b. f%ifTr- 

firm I 18 . a. »t?n si^ra’CTt nrapen «>?; »wpt 5 f«- -, 17 . A. ^n^iilT 1 18 . A. omits 

tnpprt I w *1 1 A. -jnfn »rT*i for A. i 20 . A. mafma a*afta i 



Tf?i I to! i w ^ wi- 

qtiir: ^ 2irraf5 »zftaT w\ mfm *i gjf^'tr^t 

qi aT l ^ f ^ I f^mi\ a 3^9^: war: i ^rar »3«i^ 

I5?ra ? p7"]wT ft?m I fRi ^^qnsit »r 4 i • f?T: era w^- 

4d«t«<ra I I^W?t 4jl«H«<^TSll I 5 

^^ifcRTsn^ l^?lTS?rai«ITt^ hvn m wq^ I 

^ I irainw Rraraif^ i g^qranwnftrajraT 

M ^ w^T^: I ^pn^— 

^ mi % I 

^T^[77"]^!n^^ f^TTfTfT ^ ’Tf^ ’OI TO i| lo 

mi m ^ srerfiif^ff rfw ««wdt ?nf^ i 

f^ri): ^rqfnrra^ gw® 

I lifit ^tqr^ qwwf^i: i ^Ti^rni^raTOr 

I w w 3ra] ^T^TWT'?!?!. I 35 ^^^ ^rerarar?— 

^ ^ ^ frfr ^ I 15 

f^-l^-JTfT TO I ^ I 

[78’'! ^ w qfftqfftr I sm ^ra 

m ^13 Tmm 5in»nd^ i m ^num [q^] f^* 
5iMf% [^irarairaraT?^] 1 »rafh 1 w 

M^wiwcisfq ^l^lJrnffT I ^ ^ [f(^ I ?T?^ W go 


l.A. ^forsi 2. A. ftyii ; 5. A, ’RWHF^^rf i 6. A. -trut?} i 

B. Mnf’ft I 7. A. anssrf^ i 8. B. for ss's^i^- 1 9. A. I 

10. A. ^tqgqiT nflT ^Z- l a. ; omitn Infit I 14. B. 

omits the portion wil bin briickets. 15. A. I 10 . A. g 

WTO ft WTOT . . .Wre I 17. A. I 19. A. omits ’Tpsrftr i 
20. A. omits 1 17-20. B. omits the portions within brackets. 







I I jgsimT froiranr jrit 

»T^ I 5T Wyg ^j^di nTiqt I ?iTWfts5^)ffsii5?r ^ 

ws9?i [78''] c^gsd ws^nh^iTf — 


^JPTT fiT ’ll I 

f%w f^srrmf^ 11 ^ I 


10 


I [^ fTTlsi 


is» 

q«!t*iif^q5wf%'rnfq’fr«if^»ni q 
qra ’srrq^ ^?i %q. i] fqsfnirfwf^ qiT^5Er?3i vRfn i 

^ 5! 3rf%cli H5i^5! ^qqmig f^i qiftfH 

I fWT ^[ 79 ']fiT 5 |Tnfq g^q^Ji: 

^Vcqrflf «T«l^ WqT^: I qf^cTHT 


^z ^Tf%^ I 

^^figffr ^f|[^ II ^ 1 

’irafz qfwrr: »qTOT fq^irfsi^ i ^ 

fqTiTfti?lf?t qrsr?^ I f[?r: i ?i?r: ^^WRTSrma i 

qTq?ll rrai »in5IT ^5T 3!nwq*I f^xTTf^'fmTtsT ri 

*rfTl% qTWS-*q^% wtqH I qmw^T- 

s^frar snwqgi;— 

______ 

^ rnT W5fTT I 

m fl II ^ I 


2. A. matfiti 4. A. for | T). A. qR I 6. B. 

; <lie portion within brackets (emitted in A. 8. A. for 
\ 9. Ik I 10. A. I 11. A. \ 

\ V2. A, I A. f«iTW qfe§: I A. ^f^rT^rffw I 

it.% I A. -7t?T«i7RT«l I A. i A. I A. 

fur I , 



I »P[»T^|5J 

I r{^^— 

^ rff% ^1T^ II 

"N ^ 

^ II Tft I 

(T?n 'Stsfq WTWf JT*T ?l%>S5f fspi^ I ijef g gfffifn ^ ^ 

0 

5^[80"]q: ^fsr ^wTt5 ^ ?irc[ i tj? 

^ 5ii mm 1 

^fK ^Igf^T TTfT^'f 3T^T II 

f ^ ire^ficTfi^: I »zff i tisj J5^- 

5!in?rR ^ ^rei^ srarjnrofh i ?fsiT^jii^^-?t^Tf^^q5f ^ 

wmw^ f^i ’ ’ww = T p T <ii? t ^fd — 

fWT^ — 

?3H^iwRT fsla: I 

^ ^i iTrngfT: i . 

15 

^ ^ 5t 3rT5El^ ?ICJT II I 

f qftrfTPTt ^^frRIT qft^5!?IT ?rsrgRT< ^?— 

TO TO ^V[fk%* I 
^ ^<11 fq inf%^ II I 


1. A. lacuna for crf^ I B. i 3. A. lacuna for i^ fq 
?rt% ; MS. reconstructs as ^ rfff JPH | 4. A. ^WT%* | 5. A. 

i 7. A. | 8. A. q^ I d. a. 

*?■ ; fTTftnvtfit: ; for t?s| ; ciig for i 10. A. q« ; -nrfV^- 1 11. B. 

I A. w«T!p:in?— i 13. B. immTft for iniraift i 14. a. 
wn: for f^cj; I If). A. j[^n: i 10. A. sKunt for »r sira?l i 17. A. ^ 
for I 





n |\ q 1 q ^ i^g| ?I^ [^^q m’Blft] I 51 ii?i?^ 

wrft I fa: I 1 ^r^^nsnf a iia f^'afqfq’iT ^iTf%?f nafa i 
qwmj[Hi’'] a^ wt?i qnaqrqiqnf^ 

5 «afa I ’q2w^5i4 fqr gwt i a ^fa qTa?^ i a?^ 

waceiT?iaa— 

TIf ^ I 

tOT^aarqiTT awnaa a a mm', i aa 

10 ana^^ar ajz q^wre?! i, arai: i aar^al #>Tia€ — 
wf aa^ ^ aal wi w ^ q»i: aan^ i a a— 

[Bi'] wfm aiift fa ^ I 

’gr ^ ^ II ^ I 



aiaiF^ a^«^% f^rat faftraqraiamTai ia^anaar 
HTarai f^aarcaraf^^sa a a?T?t i a at: at aa faais?t ijftia i 
fa: I aqqaqqraar?!, i af? aTa?^ afa^Hara: i aa^ara: 

aaa aanf^aai i ^a a<\ a^w i ^ fafa^^awraa 
aafe I f nfaa wawara^?! -sna g^[ 82 '*]^aT?i i aar aT% 


1. A. I 2, B. omits the portion within brackets. A. ^r % cf^ for 
’TWl'i ‘b A. omits ^ I 4. A. for 7. A. 

af ; wa for araa i 8 . A. aqqs i ^ a. •, i lo, a. 

«1wnii8 simii 12. A. aans ; axit I 18. fwaf i o. A. 

Ituff ; I 1’5- A. for ftflM- 1 A. omits i 18. rj?(%7n*it 

MUStim lor etc. 





3f JTriHi ^ [82“] Tj?rfiratf^sT>Tt ^rim: i ihit 

*T*nT<flw f5^ ~ 

HIRT % ?TI«r »p5!?Ri I 

w ^ sns^Rni isg?l 

T? fRlftrrTRT f^P?WTTf — 5 

^ W W TOT I 
^nf%T ITT H^TO I ^ I 

wm^nrtoTRi i rm i [82'] tn?i: gji; 

wlwfw'^di I ^wrfwsT ssrirr WFin^ JO 

*T3T 1R^ ?fd I ^5^ T n ^gRT ^ % ^W |g|i r<fd I 

I »i%d Tj^TOTor insnfn ^ aqrair: frf^- 

<Tr?si f^'ff ^ ^tst: i 

^!I ^ ^ ’in I 

^Tf%^ II ^?r I 15 

^%rmfq tisTOTJra: sinq?l i ^rerr 
H[83'‘]ftftt iT^ rfr^rafn '*n?i^!nfq ^fN^rln ^ro^- 

»T^ qfhggrfd ?rqn?[^n^sfq ^ tmgfit *r^rsfii sf ^ ^wjfd 

1. A. ^f^T^TT ; A. ; 4. B. for ; 5. B. irf^TTliTt l 6. A. 

» A. q\gn[, MS qt^IT I 7. A. ^rf^, A. ^tSTT, MS | 

8. B. ^ ^f%<i i 9. A. -, 10. A. -fw?Ti ; ; 11. A. 

fqd^«9T?[ I 12. B. ^S*?l t 13. A. ?frrB, ^ I 14. A. ^inm firWT, 

^ ^IWT I 15. -m, for wrfir l lO. a. tw: 

*n*ir»w:, B. t8ii*n’9?i: ; 17. A. wt»nf after wtsraft ; A. i 







^ I tssr ’BT^' ^\^*»i 

fii » ih<flf- ^rarer^ft tt^ bW i fiif ^ i t 9 

^«8»f^4f|fiw\4i wmf^ w‘ '3?iiren^ i m ^ st fa% t f ¥i i 
qssfn I wu w7t Tra^?jqi^frfw?srif? i ttB^[83‘>]^ 
5 I H^— 


^ ^ HFTf I 
’?T^-f^r|%fi!I tTTWf I I 

tJTBfiw «(‘^(^ *1 ^ Sl^lfe I TJTll^ BfTOip?- 

q?n 5^: ^ %cerT »wqfa 

10 g*RT*T^fff I ?nrq ^tftPThrT’unTT^rfefa i i 

»ri5(?tsfq w’ tnflfa \ 

irnrai ?f*T Brfifri i jjt iierTij4f^?nf^#t [^4*^] ^ uT^jftf?! 

I TsJiTV*- 

f^TTfJSIKl^f^T I 

16 M imj I ' 

?^BT STtHST^d ^TrTWf'Jl^Tm ^ 

W ?<Tf5T I 


2. A. ^^mmi(^)Tf?!i ; A. ■sn^ for I 4. A. »i^(^)!OTt^i 7, A.. 

; A. ^rr^Tf for tlTBf I A. gsrHft i 11. A. 

-(» HH l%^ I 12. B. f^TTfifir for ; A. ?rar >mf- for m far - 1 13. A. a for 

W I 14. A. ftniit, MS. ^not for I 15. A. i 
16. A. mfi?: for a?n •, A. i 17. A. aift ; A. srd?:g^- 1 



>*<o 

I I ?mT— ’ir^sT^Ftf ihrrf^ itw^sr 

TOT fisrrfsfTT *T f^?R??:Tr 5^% i f ?»: i tiwtti 

TOfa TOrr?^ ^gRT5}^?:q [84.^] iOT -sn^sTTfq^ I 

ITTST I *T TOT I TO ^TsIqn^rarTT^ 

5NF?n ^TTfro TOf^ I ^ 5 

^ fmt i 

o 

toC m m T«iT H ^ ' 

in^Tnq^f ?«I*T5J5nsTt ^TTg-qT^^^W^ fTOI?^ ^q^TOfTT 5?f- 

q^r^; ^JT^qq^T^rTw^q^i *t wq<ftf?j i mq^i Sf 

I ^5T qtfiT5ftTO*r5TlT qTOW l . ?>fl f%’ gtfqsilTOfiTSiTf — 10 

’S[T^ ^PSTT ’^fcf^-Tlff ^[85"]fr 

%^'f I ' 

q^qf?! qa ^ TOW I W IfaWFlfwist ^ q^ i f ^q 

TOTO; I ^irofqWTfTfi qftqffwi?i W ’iwt 

HTTOTt— 16 

mjl ^ r!ff fti 

II ^ ' 


1. A. HS. %t1% I 2. A. W, HS. TW ; A. ’W»b ; A. 5®fif ; A. 
omita fq; ; A. i 4. A. Tjgr HS. tiwi ; HS. i 

6. B. asTwroqs, a. anroTafTO, HS. qira-aTq.-^’T ; A. fawwir • 

I , K. \ has ^ before x?5iiR?t I 

II. A. wtNl r^, MS. wrfwqfw ; A. wlw I 12. A. ^sjfw wtsTWr, 

MS. Wfq^T^ I 'ra ; A. ; A. I 14. A. 

16. A. *nft, MS. m\'t; A. qrafw ; MS. TOTf;B. 
frofroi 17. A. WTT I 





mftyf na *3qaTT: i a^aa nH 

airarr ciraT: aifa^rtinawajarwa?! i ar; f?|faaa^7i al^it 
^ I a*aaw atfaan a a a a[85‘’]f^f} i a'faaa 
aw»w a^ fa^a wafafa aia: i aaiT?i faa?af a^ar^a 
5 ^araiaaita atfaatawTaTT: i aata arcaaia— 

v^JT f^mi TT^ fror i 

1 m TO qf % TO II ^ • 

a?xrfa af^ afa aaa«iai%a T«a5^ gaTfa TTafwa 
andfa aaraakaraafa TiafaTia^ aafai ^aak ^aafifi 
10 fa^ar aifwar [86"] ara %aa a i a«.‘ ai ?ilfa«f^ faa arai 
afaafaa aa atJN?ar m afaaTaf^ i ag^ial jjtrasfhriaa- 
f^^aaia a f^aaraar afaaT^ aftfa i aa tk »ii ia !i aa a 
arvaiJj I ar iaaraaiaT aiaTaaiaalfa i aaia aa fa^ia 

^ C\ 

kaaiaaaT a arafa aifaaTa^: a afaa: i faff afk 

15 I ^faaj: awaa: i afakara^ awjftar fafta: i 

a^ fagaaarl^ i 5aa^aTan[86’’]ataTfa^ i aa faar^ 
akaiwf I 

fOTT fmi ^ md tjf^TO I 


2. B. I 4. A. Hi^ I 5. A. «n after -sjra^5 I 6. A. aa^ ; A. 
ft'i’ omits kiW!:, MS. reconstructs it as aft; 

7. A. faa; A. aait, fa'a, a^i s. b. for i 9. a. 

1 -10. B. f«TTiip for I 11. B. TOT I 12. B. A. 

xiftwrusi A. a; A. f^wps, MS. fafaai aa ; A. qfwan; A. 
-arffa ; A. c. -a% ; a. f^a 1 



fjpn^ ^ ^ «i?if^5i 

?T ?f fsi^ 1%ig JT!T5|TfT ST I f¥ ffw 

jjtfsTsft^Tsigsfr^ ?ftsf fg^gTWtrsT’^srwf^ ^ 

W sjTsinn I gsT?:T'?— 

^TO[87 w^ fmm i 

tf II Tf?T I 

2t: f9w srrsTTi^ Tifa^ ’srfw’ffTSTJTij fasi^sr ?rw f*Ti|nsf 
^ at^fsTflfa^jiaTTrTsr aafa ^renn Jifftfir ar i i?aa- 

■m 

aiararnTf— 

^mK ^Tf% ^'tT I 

rlT^ %* tot 'dfro ^ f%T^T fir II 

’*rat^ ^ar^aa aT«j^ i caai itot amai ri 
mz a j atwa^a’ i aia^ta fwn^ a a??na a «thi^ i 
fa^nsT; [^sa faaI!^ ptca aira^] i aiaa aaiaj? 
afwTasTTar aT»i^ aa^aff a a^arwa araT^ fsn:^^* ^rTfif i 
ara?! ^a wa ara^x far aracra araffa i a^— 

f%w ^rffT I 

II ^ I 


From the last verse till the end of the Text I have MS. C, for the 
verses. 3. ; A. ; B. I 5, A, C. j 

A. fa^aar, %nar ; MS. fa^aa i 6. B. faai ; A. ?Na, HS. 
^aa; B. art^ I 11. A. affearr; C. affaaa; A. faRi^i 

12. A. has after ; B. 9|^ i J4. A. omits portion within hrackets ; 

17. A. aif^ ; awaaa ; c. aajaarara ; is. A. awanr, ^roar i 





2rTfsf wTirf ?fTf ?T*rwwT I ?rf? ’m*n^rTTcEn?i i 

fsTT5»!TTgTT^^ %?i qT»T5R^Wl!nf[ I ^ 

W i qua i iWg f I ?T5TTT— [Bb'‘ '] 

L^] ^ I 

5 W riff ^fFHT ^ rrf% ^ H Tfni 

w Hgf?i ^ Tn*r ^ 

I im; I 2i??: t 

^rd^snii I fsTTT^TT '?rT*TTf?i?t I ?iw ^ I 

g^isTHff?TT*TT ^?5!T?n ?ra^ 

10 WTJT(g‘?ii ?»»iiT?t f5T?nr^nr trFf 

^m^ ^rfnngrTfji i ^ gfiaifa ^ tI^ 

«Rif?r viS^^ «Rf?r sriJs^f?! i viiram:^ 

?l?iqfw«?WT 5T tr5!?rf?t 

3RT I 

nJ ♦ ♦ 

16 fw^* fw^ a 

m JTT I 

Hm TO ^ ^>m ‘ ^ ^ H Tfir I 


2. B. ; ,%” '’ of B. missing, A. omits ; 

MS. 'irer^ [’inf^] g«\i a. 15. a. fq^*, 

A. fJTOUT which MS. restores as j C. j 

16. A. . A. ; MS, H ^ I 



T»BTf^ 2 naRf?^^siT% 5 !iTWT?!ra^ in» 

tl%F ?f^T Jf %f^ TRsf f^a^TSTsrnf i qsTTfrr 

^ arrT W ^nm »T!5if of^i^ fg^ifr^ sr: iraw ^nw fwfiT^f?! « 
wsr ?7?| Trar tr%TO!iiTWTW*TTf i ?raT vrnrT;»|!nq7 wtt 5 
JT^ t^t^T f^[ 89 '’]w?f 

I wm 'wth i ?r%^ 

mww STTW H srrsTTfir ^?iTfwr?r ^rai^f^Tr! 1 ?raT srra*^ 5 n^«t% 

^ I ?i?in?i^ I sTTf^ 1 

^ fftiRTT: *T SITSifsfT | q 

mm wFf% w Vt^ I 

JTfT^ WfT II I 

iTifgi^q%*r ^raRrf?r>jg 5 |Tifn 3 ^ ^nf%ri ^ 

90 '‘]*it^ gr I ?r?T g*T?:ftT st^t tiTTsrftr 1 

fj»r ?rq I ?i?TW 1 1 15 

gsf^Tm^- 


f%W f^fWT fri^ fnWf I 
JTTT cFf%* r^ j) 


2 . A. -«R§ aim ^- 1 3, ^RreoT’ii - 1 4. A. -9i^m»iirat ; A.'PmrftTRi: 1 0. A. 

HS. ijftfiTO , A. n tftar ^rjtt i 7. A. S0|^ | 8. A. 

■^impnrm for »nH 10 A ^ anJif^fr B. ffwq; >t an^nl i 

11. A. Wl ; A. ft ^ W I 12.A.^-Wlfl IS.A.ft^l 

17. A. ftft ftft^ ?iraT, MS. ftftRi ftft^l C. fti^; 

18, A. m €l^ »?«ra MS. ! 





irwT ^f?Ta^i!Rn aT*ft?i ifT ?f^ ’ar^ 

aftfiwia' a oT^fi a^tlaaT i fra; 

giaiR^ a nroa ?f?r ?naRi i [90''Jaf? a irraisf i 

fas f farai^ »ia^^TT— 

5 m I 

m ^ f%f*g TTO mfa I 

aawa^nrn^f^af^aafaar^nf^aaif wfa i aa w 

a froai af aaar a^faaraafaai^ara^T im^a??i 
arjafWTa^ ama a^tarmiaa'w i adtaarifaraa f? a^arajT- 
10 anftaa Tfa i aan?i [91"] aaaaTanaj ^^istraa a^‘ afsia i 
aftPi ^iruw farf^^l ga a aa g^a^sr a 

f^Tfaa ’wifafa i aa?a a^at afayarai ^aTaaa]«iT?— 

^ ^ I) 

# J?T ^xn II Tfa I 

15 f afajaaftar isa ana gaiga aai arfaa aar na aaf 
fra^a i fra: i aa: a!IHa(T% a grftwa aai gHa^5^ aafrftra 
a?a)aafR[9l‘’]%aT faarai a an^a^ aara i aaarr f^ aat 
a aafa i fa: i aa: aarfa ^gd: aanaig aaaaatsa ag 
arftfa iga mz%\ aagwa f^augi aaja^g gafafa i 
aa^anr— 


1. B. '^rfwwil ; B. I 2. A. trnt i B. '•ni^in, E. ; B. gts i 3. B. 

omitB »t Brat •, A. I 4. A. anaaa al^, B. faanata i a. a a^a ; 
6. A. -a^, MS. a^ ; B. ar? ; f^fa i ''• a. 9i« i 8. b. ; a. 

9. A. ^iftt^i 10. A. «re:i 11. A. J,3. A. gai • 

16. A. Blflft ; A. -SBBnfiRri 17. A. ; A. ; J8. i C. omits 

last two verses. 





# ^ ^ ^ w ^ ^ w il ; 

^i%iTsneiTf^r*ii9ST^i ^T ?:TJTTw?insn^ ?ttkt»t- 

?R^[92’‘]f^ci Tff? ^f«?T I ?I?JT ?■? STOT vi?nft?f 

€t ItTg^trw i ?N 6 

5T gf^ft I ?wwaJT ?i?j;®ht^?wt 

?T?Tg5T-f%f^: gftm WSffh I JT^T^Ii^WT I 

f%*g ^fwraP^^Tnri ^sii: i ?t?T?— Jif? fW ?i^ 

'«rM*TT qTW ’5^Tg»T^ fgsn if^ [92"] sf 

^T tjftfTT »T^f^ I ms^f 10 

’^i^n ^ wrr tf^ f^f ^ i 

w ^ iTf^ II 

I ^ ?i^gq?ra^ i 

^ ^ I H?J5RTT’W 15 

«TT?ITSfiT[93'*]^ g^^wi?! I ^T: 

Tmf^T^ 5iT*TTf^ wNf^fft 5T wfrn 

«r5fT ^^<7^5|5T sa^wa g^?RimT?l | 9T>fTT<«lf?lfh I 


1. A. fi%3i ; Sjff^ ; 2. C. C ; A. B. ^iTfC, C. w;k% 

^ ; B. ; A. omits 1% ; C. ; A. C. ; 

4, A. ; A. has vr^ after ^fs^?T ; 5. HS. inserts ?t before Vfifk ; 9. B. 

; B. h5 ; 10. B. H^wt ; 12. A. ^PST ; A. omits one 

^rw ; A. f^, ; 13. C. 5 ?f?r HS. 5 ^- ; A. 

; 14. B. '^vgnii 15. B. ?fn 17. B, fincerr ; A. eroa for 

WT<«ira' I 





f^xi II ^ ' 

g?l g^'i^ StTSlfifT ricl f^^TT^isT f*ITSfnC- 

55R:«5am tr'^iq^ i ['.)3’’] q^irq^tt fra q q? qiarq: 

fqff^?% I ^T^Tqq Tf^wiTfi ' ^wsnqj^q qgq^% ^qf 
qrf^iwvg fqsiqt^q gqqrfq i gq?:ftf fit srTqTffr q qq i 
^^TqwqxflT?— 

f^JT ^TT I 

^TWfT^'f xrf^% ’ftT II I 

Tw qj^qfTrairf^^^fiq qfftfq i qig^r: qra- 

I fqgxtr: qqi^% ['■•d"] qqR- 

^^fTflTOq q»dfq 1 ciqi — 

f W f^(W ^TT^- rXXT ^^ I 

f3^ II I 

g^T ^'RqfMf.^f^qTqfT Hqfa (!?T ^jqsfis^frarcq 

qrfiffr I HTTTqqiqiqqiq’^: «qffi i tgqrwqi^qqiTf^- 


J. A. 'Eh^?, 5f^, 2- A. XjlTfqqqjq. 

4. ]i. W’lqr ; A. 5HK ; a- A. ^g;^% ; (). A. Sirnffl ; gm for ftf ; 8. A. 

C. gtr qxf ; '3. A. qia^ . K). A. ?[fn W for 

; A. qi^ii- , 11. A. misi; ; Kl A. ^ISlfq fnTTqq; ; 

C. 'qsjfq^ ^T; 11. A. fq^ fqft^ ; C. fe'q f^C 
; A. has after q^ljfq ; l(>- 1^- ' 



I * fgsi f «r#f SIT r 

TTTt^^qjTW^w fg’SJiTr^fa «r^^: I H*TTff[94'']f5i5n ^'ssiht?— 

iTWrfTlt ^Flrflflf? li I 

«fff fg'^JT fgff C3 I f^?g f^Tf ?|f^TT -gTr^ I 5 

gsft^sfTJnt^ I 22211— 

5T fjRf^gW ^iTJSTT 513T2 II 

CI9JT2 i4‘ ifg^ir: sjorf^ i. 

^f^ri 41 ^ 5 Ei^f TTTtffimaTifjTi 1 ft 2 i ijg* iq 

^3^ qT?(TT?ll%'5 4tVJ5f f ^ I qT?T»J,ftT4t4l’fl^Tr^?^nf B^TT 
Bififs 1 a*® BT%r€ffT:TTrrIT HBfs I 

m m 

JT^ ^ II 

?fa ^*f^Ti»i^‘ I 4t^sT 11^ I 15 

5T ^’saEf% I fa; aa: ^4^ 

?i45 f5l4t5lT: iTBfscl I f^sg BTBlTfaqiaTf^f Bi4* I I- 


1. A. , B. M^^fct ; 3. A. 0. A. fa^T^ ; C. 

(’• '^- fa^=?f^3fe; 4. A. af^T^Tftrft:; 

C. -^^aafiqa w- ; ■'■ A. 6. A. -iiinn^;rq>; 

7 - 8 . HS takes it to be a (loliCi ; 0 . A. ; 1 J. A. ; 

13. C. ^ for as ; 14- A. af%, B- ; 0. af ; A. aaa ; 10-, A, 

I 





JTWf ?rrfm <!atiiiiy<n'ir«i«mfim¥*raT «af‘ 

^ »wftl ??ST iRSTfJrfW WsqTtW^ swi SJ# 

I w. Wf *reT^’^*T^ ^traf?r I 

W?T^%Sfq f^W«Ta ?t^T wfirr?! WT^TW: I 

6 »Tft^ f%R TfKl 'TfltTi: I 

^ f%w TO frof^ ^ II 

qft’v ^f*?i5TT ?f^T JTK»Jif*isi flfaHre?r i | nfawmfn 

^ ^] fsiiir i h htt’di t^?T 

10 nrwTf^g *fl?nT i igv ufawmfn i 

?!TSsifiw ?mt fsTiHf^c? *r^ffl I n^g?! i ^r Ju^TtJiiTTT^i; 

^aii^ Hf^WT^ »?tf^ I [OC'] ^ 

mg?l I TJlIT’gT?— 


^ ^ f%^TW ^ ^ ^ I 

TO? flf II ?m I 


snf^ ^f*i*Ti ^%ti: i g^iT 

sirnTW’WT^*^ Wf^sr^siTf^sTT ^ q?[ »Tg1%ai^’!r ^ 


1. B. ■'^ft^T^’TT^T j 2. A. TOSQTqft^ 3 3. A, fxT^f^ 3 A. I 

5. A. f^iTSP^JRT; ^ forf^; ; 6. A. 

; C- ; A. Piref^ ; a. ; 8. a. 

for «riT^- i A. has wfaw gwi before Jtlwi^^- ; A. has for the portion 
in bracket only- nwrei ft<fftpii^ ; 10. A. HftWW^; 11. A. 

B. s^: ; A. -win ; 14. A. fs^int % ®r tTO ; C. 

^ ?TOI ^1 15. A. m i 16. A. ; nift 



ftf TTf^ Tj^^itsT ^r4«rra5 T^wim ?raiT^f^[97'* '’]?:r^’ 

w^irmi# I fsnJi^; iifniw: trrwwfiT^ wn: i 

H ^ JT ^Tff ^ iiw trftwr I 5 

^-f3^ ^f¥ m ^ II 

?«!S|5|sT f«f7^ ITT f s^Y^PT I STPfUPITTTfTT iT*T*i TTT IfTTI 

f¥ ?jf# fM%?i ^rreiT^f »HTrif%gs^ sitttR i i 

TTf^s^ Trf«5[ %aT gT ^TRTT’HTT^Tf? W^T flaWW TTf^iTT^jf 

iT*T: € fg-sTtH f ^ I ?ra 'j^^-fwifWftTfmcji Tiwirt lo 

H^5rlTng%5 fpTT:J¥tT:T59^f^ii^T^ i sr ^- 

^TTW^Tcf I fif?! f qft!ir%?f TT^f^ia^frirat- 

Tf jft: ^ ^ ml^^ ^sqTTiT^q I ?if%r^ «# *1 Trqf?! i 

f ?i; I m: fq«s(^TqT?r ^ 11 % <t?^ f%^pr isq?! 1 TTi r n^I^ f d 

mm qfh«T€Tn?l^fa I q5!TT ^fq’inf^ qfatinq crf^W 15 
sqtqgRq^ I fq^qqfqTTTl’!R^Tf?i^W’^^^ I qf^TI^ 

W^*!3lk[^T^qT^ I 22?^— 

^tqT^'TT«BW ^?i'?q^f^: 1 
^ qsfqsc^^jj fTRr^fsqq; || 

^rqkw TTq^ qq^cRj^ q fqqit 1 
qfrsnq Trq^ qraifl 11 


1. A. ; 2. A. ; B. ?? jj j B. 97»-i> 

lost. 5. A. % ; c. qiT? ; fi. ^1^, . 

G. qrff ; V- A. iwf- for Jim ; 9. A. '^aiflni- ; 16. A. fir»5tK*rrawTf^^wrt- 
ftfH ; 17. A. -^w; ; 20. I 



or 




WT #f f3^ ^ftWSTf ^ I 

f5Ii?I^TT-^FrrTT ^Tf II 

^?r I ^ *r !T ^g ^ fe[98'’]cr I TJ^ 

qftsipnf^ 'qsqwTqpfitsfq ^r# sif^r ^ 3 ^ 31 % era 

I f rt: ^ I Tj# 7f^ clcj^ ^ 

'?r?q^rf%5TTf5(m: 1 ^f35t ^ 1 , 

fsifh I ^^q\'5tsiT ^wwi 1 a- 

^ff^WT^rfrl rT^f— 

iTf €t ^T tlf ^ I 

?f f^ II ^ffi I 

[99'‘-10r’] f^;TT«TT qr: gsi i?!^fVqiWTfqri ^ 1?RT 

qi^srijiT ^mvf\ fqdiir?T fqqnlitgirf g^sfq ^T^qm ftqx qt 

?rB)T?l ^q^fqHnr 5f ^ qmc( I r^— 

17 ?: JT f^TTrlT 1^ I 

TFf % H Tfh I 

‘2. C. A. qq; qf^^T^ ; 8. A. qfiqq, A. 

0. qjT^ ; A. C. ^SS^; '^- !’>• 8. A. ; 10 . c. 

^ ; A, '?t«iT, qr, ^1 11. A. ^ ; C. qfe A. ; 

C. fq^pfifq ; 12. B. foVm 99» -lOB' lost. ly. A. »Tf% ; C. ; A. 

; 19. A. 5^ ; C. % ; C. I 





nt 

51 55n1^ ^ ftffJfjfllRf^^eSraTg- 

f^5[iflTT^m ’S«T^5i qft«R5raT5|i?l5pjl?{T§?tT ^ 

qftwRqfe I qsr »r: 

qtfq^ ^qT^arrar— 

fmK I 

-mm TO TOT wmK 11 ^fii 

ga qftqqfTT qTO T^tT rT^T^g H^?Tqr: I 

qr^^’gfnq ^4qrtf^q5Tf^^: i qrw^qffffa «Tq: i fm 

rfft wqf^ I sTj^^ ^ qdqqfTT: I ^^qf qai^qf 
qsqeqif^ qf^^qfq I ^ rTEfT II ^ * * * 

[^W ^m\ f^=fT I 

mn ^ m ii 

m^K fWfi^!! ^ T!! w? I 

fTf% # mx II 

wit ^ ^ m[ w I 

^WT w it II 


5. A. ; C. 'qqq ; A. ; C. ; C. ; 

G. A. gifn?r qJ5J ; A ; A. ; C. q^ ^qK ; lO- A. 

^wi 10. A.— the rest lost. The dohus which follow within the 
brackets are preserved in C. only. IG. 0. qrfHqfT j I 



Ot 




# ^ mi I 

^ f ^ h] 

* * * [102"] qrSJrrf^fTI rf^^ag^iWW: 

q^RT^nfa I a: qifq^a: a[: af?] fa^r^r aifa war €t%a 
^ I ?T?T ^ wafa i a^a [3] wwafa 

aidfa I a wtara^ wafa 1 aiaffa »z?aTa 1 a[aT^?i;j— 

tK ’J! ^ ftW ^ I 

TFf t?nt ^im \\ ^ > 

ftwa ataa »z?a ar aa: a^aarTT a aafa 1 a% 

10 [i02"]uFTfa a^ara a ^aHi aw ^a aaaaa fa aart featarc^ 
^ vfi 4 aafa a aafa [arajf affaa wraaa aram: 1 afraltfaa- 
7 [ fawftanwtfa 1 [aai^sja atfi^ar q%arr f^- 
aaafOT I ^fT wfaai^awa^fa 1 aaa ^faar^faar: 
rra I aTwa% faaiaWafafa 11*11 
15 ascar^a aarsarC?) a%afT aisiatra^ 1 

ararTfq araraat a n^TOTaqaafa^ 11 

arorg [■•.%<9fa 1 

^ arfa aara ar arf^ % aa aa: 1 
^ H^a wra *1%: ^a^a; 11 
20 aaraa atmtaai a%arr 1 a^aqarawCTaaai 1 asfafta 
a^^ifaawKMifafe ij 

2. C. lias ajai which should he corrected as ; 3. 102“ '' 
preserved in B and C only. 7. C. ^aa fTW ; which should 
he corrected as |\wa ara I B C aai^^' l 8. TJie colophon of 
C. occurs after this verse as— -aifaifla ^T^a: aaw: | B. 
seems to liave ended on this page. 17, Tlie portion within 
brackets occur on the last page of A. 



^ ’rtt^ I 

^Tf%^ fi^ H^H 

I ^ I asts^ ai5$fs? q^jn^irl^ir 

Tfa t[?r9 ?im?^ ^>Tw*g I ?j^ ^atfir^^sn w$ t^^sfq 
»T^ ^rr I f*i*Tfrrr*T ^*iti?if^is!rr ^ferfqffT 

f^w*!: ^sisRiq; Tra fsiiiwriTsn ^ ^ wiai mar: ii 

*TT^ I 

I ^nw*T*nfif^^si qajn^^tsjTftwM qf%?iT i 
tiarwn: w. ftf f44\(^ T ^ — 0B;^q;i^q ^ qt agwTT fwg ami 
armsT apfigiRt^ crm ^^<I*^ ^ ^^1lM»^ wi^ airam ufhw 

sfee^ anlt?:?i^«lfR*i ^ f^war% tsi^: i 
»nrrat»T?TO— 

'ggacsilfiTOTW I 

fl^ ^ ^ 51 ^T*!^ ^ fsTO^qf ^ II 


T.-text as printed by H. I’. Sastri. 3. T. qllpi MS. 

q^ ; 4. T. JTT? qqf 5r?f ^ f^SR MS. 
q* 3 r: frt: fqrsjq i s- t. , hs. i t, Trf^^n hs. 

flit'll I 6, T. sfiffl- HS. ^flt, I 9. T. "X[;i:t^ ; qf^ MS. 

qfeqtl ?IR q^'fk I 10. T. tj flqfa ; i^- ’•’• «>T«n^ flfw<ii sfcfli7|- HS. 
mwfl >rfn i 14. T. 1 

K\ 





11^ II 

5 fi|i»J?rf^^^fRHjr? 'JMt w %7t I 

m f ST S?f*T(SlT? I f^srai^ ^RTfvife^ 

ler ^rftsnc^^fS^^fT i n?i^ ^^jrare— 

wm ^srfTRir? i 

f%^ IJ^RT ’^TTl II8II 

10 Wl^: I JT^^^qcolTq. JT*Isi 

«^'Sf ®aT ^ 5n^ WT^ISfiRHi »TTf^ I fl^ #*! gtl^ cl - 

BP!?T^W%’U ft?W¥ I ^Wt^TST #SIT%nxn5| 

T<?r^^ I 13^ iraTsisiT^ ^ ^ w^ 

^gjRrafgftffi sn^rcRw wttsfci ^'egfjRS! 

15 snsrrwT^^’?:^ w?{ 11 


2 . T. MS. I T. 'qgraViftri^ ms. 

restores it from Tib : bfyJxifod pa gas *gijur has as 

f!f^:) I 3. T. MS. I T. MS. I 

5. T. ^t HS. 9 W«wtt*r Oaa i 6. T. ?t fs, evidently a mistake for 

?rt*f I T. tTKif^^r^ft HS. ■sPTff^rsnl- ( 8. T. takes with the 

first line. ^ ITlf^f- MS. 

WfiRtT I 9. T. iwTK MS. ^^TRt I 10. T. f^T, MS. ^t\ T. 

^prwW% HS. if- 1 14. T. ^TTT'Sf^ HS. i 





TOsn Tw ^ m% I 

f3^ JTfT^ ^ \m\ 

wm: I ^rnsn^ngt ^^^nferiT i 

37 %fiT I t w I ^w- 

[qisi^:] I fwr ^ |h^ — 

^*TT i 

^ ^nw^afi^qf^ II ^fff I 

^ ’tg ^TTf ^ cTWT ^^?TT I fl^ ^qifk^fHHT^: I ' 9 ^' 

'qgiWT^fwTrlT I fif^lT?— TTfTl^i 

^'wtwsFi rif ^S5^!?n?rat ^Tf^f^srraraiqiwra^ifiTqTi! 


tTOT ft^ I 

JT^-^ f^T {\i\\ 

^ ^il^cqT f f^'^^B^ftqra- 


1. T. °%«5rt§itn HS. I T. ^inK HS. ^Tfsr- 1 2. T. qfqsi, 

HS. ?:f^fsT I T. gff^r, HS. gff^ I 3. T. ^ iTtr 
^ MS. q^-^7 ^q^-^qn^; 3. T. fjqqr, MS. 

f^ I 6 . T. HS. i 7 . T. HS. r ^- 1 8 . T. ’ira^jf^r, 

HS. 15. T. °qnqr, MS. '^’qiHl T. qif, MS. qifqr I 

flftr^I, MS. '"m I 16. T. ?5q, MS. qgq" | T. ??tni7?iq, 
MS. I 



^ ^ri ;?fFT»} m i srg m 

fw^ l^rafe I ssji^ i 

?raT ^ 

m m I ’f^fh 

5 I ^ iT»jftffi ^Tf^crcJipf^ I ir^nsi 

TTfT^prr i 

^ ^ itu^ ir^ w^w 

%phto: I qi*r?T»jfiTf5i ^nqfranf^q^ l\# 

10 ^^rqf^^TR qi^aiHT?[ q?f^ 1 ^ 

?^cqT^ wrq: qqqiTci??^’«i: I w^qe^H 

»r*M I »f?iq^: l qqr 'q - 

qiqnlt^qi: ^pq-. i w^tqiq - , 

^qqnfitq^qq qralct^of^^: i 
15 * * * * „ 

qtf¥qq[ ?^lTqfT5aqqqT<f|q wnfm I 
qiq^ qilqT?! qwqi^ig: i 

qt^^qnsjqrgq q^fw: qfoi: feqn ii 

I fii^ qfq ifqltqTgq?tqqi^ I wtq qq qnit?r qq 
20 qqiq?J^^qi1wiTq: l qq qwt ^qfq’ft qra?! ^ q^^qqi?? I fm 


7. T. I 8 . T. qifsq before 15 ^ ; MS. instead of 

qq I T. liqqq which also can be retained but the comm. and Tib. have 
which MS. accepts. HS. inserts 97 ^?!; after it. 10. T. 
which HS. corrects as \ 12 . T, 3T»tw, HS. 1 



wm I 

f ^ ^ IFH 

^*T^: I TTIR^T^^ ^Tg: rl^: ’5’^WI^ q^- 

qftg^ ffh I ^^TilT Wg'SIT'l^sii ^^TTOT 

q^ Tfsi fi^q f^ci fcqre I qcR^^^ffcqT^tqf' 

^ wei^ ^q5iwj »??Tq^qj ^^fq^fTcI, aj^f^^T" 

^f^^qfwsiq: I crarq — 

^9r!T ?fftsfq 5Ri%q>%& 

#Tr*qfq qW^5lf% I 

tqigqr II 

fWTqTqqfK: i 

ifqsiT ^51 ff^T fqq^ I ?fw%q rpift S|T^ I 

^qrftifj^q ^siT ff^T fqqqt Tq: fsra^sT i ^gra 

w fqqqt ^qi^i I csw rRsr f^: 55 ?jS: w%t1?- 

^wfqqq: I ^qira^ i[f^4 %i cm fqtnJt ff aj^: aj?^ 

azST^ an^ I qrl^ 


4. T. MS. 5gfa[T% I 5. T. MS. | 

T. ^ I '^- T- *Jl*lft^THS. corrects i 11. T. HS. 

I 12. T. HS, -f^Jifti I 





fllfa ^ JTT^f I 

^T^JTFo^ m\ 

f ^ tRT^fy ffTJTT^ Wf^q^sn^ ■gfeeJfCJ^^^liJi^liU qjqsri !5rR?^ 
qfirtRl’S I ?Ri_ ^sj — 

f%^TW ^ I 

trr7-w-Tf%^ mff ^ iK®ii 

fqrnnf? q'Rf^^fVfT qferaffiT<?ra: rrai ^ ^tiT?if?ff5i— 

fej?T*nc^ M qT qra 51 ’SWi: ir i 
f^Tt fsiqsqsg ^ ^q II 

r{m qS5T tv^Tgqr^ qf^rr^q q^RfT^i^-qf^qfen- 

cqTq .1 yrarqJHq^ — 

W wqf ^ ^ ’5’a ^ ^5? ftrqn i 
w %f ^ qRiqTJ( II 

qcqq^i^ ?iqTW wfflqrqsfq ^I^i^lfqrnqfernfqfq qTO 5n5nf%' 
■ 5 : 5 # ’CRT^ ftqqfwfq 5nf^ 1 cRfT^ 

TT5ltq fq^rq^ q^feqi 55 t; %?{: | 

®q!nqrSrq<tq<#fr5[. [q] qrfttqfeqra: i q?r^ mq 

s^ 


1. T. ^n^nr ; ‘2. T. ; G. T. MS. qi^ ; T. fiR%7| 
MS. fqrffqi 7. T. gi?ff, MS. ^1 T. qfnp qff%q, MS. qsT^ 
^qrffq I 



i ar^if mn w?!f ?tRsf 

C 


5fw f%f»cr '>5 \\\\\\ 

’?r?ii4: 1 5gs?r#^MTT^3wn?5i siftt 5 

^fl^R ^TSrmft fw Tlf^s?r <T^ ’W ^??ITSq«?T 5 t 

t %Tfci fW ST 51 II iimsT fiiil^w- 

fwsn^— 


'TT ^ T0 ^ ^W% I 

mvm ^prr ^ f%f»g ^ \\\'r\\ 10 


I q^ I ciw ^i snsii^ 1 

UTWf^ ?iqi^flf^ ’STTirtt: ^rffqqif^ q^ qraqf^ 

^ %wfq [51 pn5|Tf?r] 
q^JTTSe^T^ 35T^?pssi: q? ^iTSTmtosm: 


^ »TJ?r ^ I 
Z\T II 


1 . T. HS. I T. HS. sn^i?^ 1 2 . T. i 

3 . T. fsTisfw m^rni, MS. fsTj gf^^ r qif^ 1 3 . T. mrsw MS. 

q^ I 4 . T. '>|t MS. tf% I 4 . T. MSit MS. t 
q^l 4 . T. 5 |f%^fT*MS. 5 T% I 9 . T. qqr q^^ MS. qu 

vj 

q^^l 9 . T. ft^prqn^q^qMS. frff gj^'qnrqr: qimi 

10 . MS. snqTJW I 10 . T. q^q MS. q^q I T. zriMS. q^l 
T. I 15 . MS. qrf q qjR ^ SOT I 16 . T. tfq, 
MS. ^ I T. fq^ I 





mi OTf m ^ I 
^ ^ ^i \\\^ 

5T ST ST=^^ UTTiqratf^ftqTTl I 

'ffTwrif^: mwTcnsnwrt qfeim fsi^ 

5 fTOiitf?! I fi^q I w^!!r?i ip^in^: jh ^f^fr qrairfq 

ST ST ^«irfT II iT^TIfr ^qf^rt f 3 ^=iH?r ^ 

ijffT ^ -^i ^fT I 

^mifR ^i^i ii^sii 

10 WTw: I fsift: %^f*if?:: i tt^tt ^ 

feri: qr^ri^ ^\^: i ^ 

g fsT^rtsiftTSsc^sTTW ii 
q^5!lTqiTS:^qtf% %rT: I 

TR^ ^ ^(JTOaT ST?isfl?i; ll 

15 ^%TTfiiWj rrar I ffiri 

rrer qrs^ ^ q^nsjTTTSTt^qTJelT^ STS^ era fqWl^^trgT^ I 
7T?T wif[ fw^w^ff i xjqsr ftf i 

fsrg^ sriffPPiS^qnft^ fiwqi^ iwr 

qrsiq: qcT^T? I (TOT ^ T gqifalt — 

20 g ^f«f^qT5i% I 

S|f^q ^a^fqTSTR f?i: %flf^f^?TT II 


1 . T. W I 2 . T. MS. 'g^ I 8 . T. 
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I 

THE DOHAKOSA OF TILLOPADA 

[Text pp. 1-4 ; Text with Commentary pp. 41-51 ; 
Tibetan Text — Xylograph, Narthaiig edition, vol. xlvi, 
folia... 135"-137“]. 

1. [pp. 1 ; 41], Tib.- 

phun po khams dau skye inched dban po rnams | 
lhan cig skyes pa’i ran bshin las | 
ma lus de las byuh shiii de ru thim | 

hhua which is elfaced in the MS. may be restored from Tib. 
khams — literally dhdtu, elerilents. The word is also translated 
in the Sanskrit commentary wliere after the enumeration of the 
five skandhas comes that of the five bhiitdh— the five elements, 
earth, water, fire, air and space. The word clearly occurs in 
Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 92 (p. 21) where the first pada is 
quoted verbatim — kandha-bhua-anafiana-indi. bthandi — the 
meaning of the word is not clear. It is translated in Tib. as 
‘ thim ’ which literally means ‘ to be lost,’ ‘ to be dissolved in ’ 
vilina. In the commentary there was a lacuna which I have 
restored as badhyante. 

Com. — Tillopada is speaking of the purification, through 
Sahaja, of the present aggregates (sfcand^m), elements (hfefitdifi) 
etc., which themselves are the causes of the future aggregates, 
elements, etc. The aggregates are five in number, relating 
respectively to form (rupa), sensation (vedana), notion (samjAa), 
operant (sathskdra) and consciousness (vijMna). The elements 
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are five in number relating respectively to earth, water, fire, air 
and space. The sense organs (dyatana) and the senses (indriya) 
are six in number relating to the eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
body and mind. All these disappear when the sahaja-nature 
arises. Now the question is, whether this sahaja-nature is a 
positive {hhdva-smbhdvu) or a negative {abhdv(f) state. If it 
be a positive state then it would imply transmigration (sathsdra) 
and if negative, then it would imply complete annihilation. 
For avoiding such a confusion sahaja is defined in the next 
verse. . 

Tr. — The aggregates, elements, sense organs and senses are 
all bound down by (l.e., merge in) the sahaja nature. 

2. [pp. Ij41], Tib.- 

lhan skyes dfios dan dfios mcd gtam mi ’dri | 
stoh pa snin rje de ru ro mnam ’dod ] 

‘ gtam mi ’dri’ would bo literally iMthn na prccha. “ ro 
mnam ” is the regular translation of the term samarasa. It is 
difficult to translate this term. M. Shahidullah translates it as 
“ identity de jouissance.” It refers to a state of mind which is 
free from all contradictions. The second line of the Tib. is 
literal translation of the text : ^unyatd liarunc tasniin samarase 
icchate. The first line of the text also occurs almost under 
the same form in Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 20 (p. 12) ; Sahaja 
sahdba na bhdvdbhdva. For the discussion on sahaja see the 
introduction. 

Com. — The nature of sahaja is neither positive nor negative ; 
it involves neither transmigration nor annihilation. The state 
of mind in which vacuity and compassion become identical can 
be defined as sahaja. It has been described to be eternal, a 
kind of joy and the highest bliss-— not merely a proposition 
{saiiikalpamdtra ?). Therefore, by attaching yourself to the 
state of safhkalpa, do not bring the sahaja nature down to 
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the sphere of the phenomena] world. The means of purifying 
the mind when it is attached to the state of mmkalpa is 
indicated as follows. 

Tr.— Do not think that there are existence and non-existence 
in sahaja (i.e., do not attribute positive and negative character to 
sahaja). There is in it the vacuity, compassion and samarasa. 

3. [pp. 1 ; 42], Tib.— 

sems la mya nan bans pa rgya bal sad | 
khams gsum ston pa gos pa med las ’shug | 

‘bans pa rgya bal’ is not clear. Is it a mistake for ‘bans pa 
rgyug pa’ which means “to run a race”? In that case hania 
of the text should be connected with Beng. han-han, an 
onomatopoeic meaning ‘a swift movement.’ In the commen- 
tary however the word is interpreted as halva, “after killing.” 
‘mya nan’ of Tib. should have been in instrumental as in 
the text we have nivvdne (gom. nirvdnena). PaJiyd of the text 
seems to be a mistake for pasid., as the Tib. translation shows ; 
Tib. ’shug means “go, go in,” — the sense wbicli is also preserved 
in the commentary — “pravesyaidm.” The form pasid, however, 
is not in the imperative. 

Com. — When the mind seeks to attain to the state of 
complete concentration) it should be made absolutely inactive 
{lit. to be completely killed) through nirvana which possesses 
the nature of vacuity. The mind being thus killed, the pure 
knowledge of the vacuity of the three worlds should be 
attained ; that is all the sense. Otherwise, the sahaja knowledge 
being in the proximity of the illusory world may be easily 
disturbed. Sahaja is meant to be a state which may not be 
described {lit. established — apralisthita-) . 

[The commentator quotes the beginning of a verse from some 
other text in order to illustrate the indescribable character 
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of Sahaja. I Lave not been able to trace the quotation and 
the text from which it is made. In the next verse the 
commentator refutes the views of those who criticise the truth 
relating to non-cogitation (auianasikara) .'] 

Tr.— Kill the mind completely through nirvana, [and] enter 
into pure vacuity of the three worlds. 

4. [pp. 1 ; 42] , Tib.— 

yid la ma byed ghng ma’i rah bshin la | 
brdsun pa rnanis kyis skur pa ma ’dibs ^5ig ' 
rah dbah yod pa dah nih ’chih ma byed | 

In Tib. this verse occurs before tlie last. Th(' Tib. is 
not a literal translation of the original verse — it is merely 
explanatory. ‘Yid la ma byed’ means literally “not to 
act in mind,’’ ix., “not to cogitate” {ainanskr). The Tib. 
version may be rendered as follows ; — Do not decry erroneously 
the mental inaction in regard to the nature of the innate 
(? ‘ghug ina’). Freedom [from mental act, ix., amansknral 
does not bring in bondage (‘hih ’chih’ — anubandha) . 

Com. — Not to cogitate is amanasikdra. It is the Sahaja 
knowledge which is free from all possibilities of contradictions. 
It should not be abused by an attempt to comprehend the nature 
of Sahaja. So it has been said — all the contradiction that arises 
in the mind should be abandoned. The mind should be purified 
through Sahaja knowledge and fixed on that Sahaja knowledge 
which is free from doubts and contradictions. How to do 
that is described in the next ver.se. 

[The quotation in the Com. occurs in a more complete form 
in the Com. on Saraha’s Dohakosa {supra, p. 90). But 
there also we do not find any mention of the source from which 
it is quoted. It occurs again in the Com. on the Carydcarya- 
vini^caya (Sastri, p. IG) wdiere it is mentioned as a quotation 
from the Apratisthdvaprakdh . In the two other contexts the 
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line occurs as Y avail ka^cidvikalpah prabhavati manasi tyajya- 
rupah sa sarvah {supra, p. 90) and — tydjya-rupal^ hi idtdn 
(Sastrl, p. 16). The readins; prabhavati for yah bhavati is 
evidently better.] 

Tr.— Do not erroneously decry non-cogitation. Do not wish 
bondage for self. 

5. [pp. 1 ; 42], Tib. — 

sems ni rakha’ ’da innam pa ni bde bar shugs | 
dbah po yul rnams skyed cig rtsah iii den j 

The regular translation of khasatna in Tib. is ‘mkha’ innam’ 
but here only kha- has been rendered. ’da seems to be a 
mistake for ’di. The first line is literally, “vacuity in the 
mind— in this [state of] equality joy enters.’’ 

The lacuna in the second pada can be reconstructed from 
the' second line of Tib. which literally means — “The least 
origination of sense-objects goes away ’’ The Com. has — tatksane 
ca indriyair visayd na df^yante. The Tib. and the Com. 
support the restoration i[_ndia-visaa tahi matta] na dlsai. 

Com. — The mind by its nature wants an object of attach- 
ment (. lit. companion). Through khasama, i.e., knowledge of 
vacuity, it enters into the state of joy which arises from 
the union of mind with vacuity samasukha]. At that 
moment, the objects are not perceived by the senses. For the 
removal of errors (vikalpa) the next verse has been introduced. 

Tr.— When the mind united with vacuity enters into the f state 
of] joy which arises out of that communion, the objects of the senses 
are not at all perceived. 

[pp- 1 ; 42], Tib. — 

thog ma spans pa shin ’de cu tha ma spabs 1 
bla ma mchog gi shabs kyis gnis med bstan j 

The meaning of ‘shib’ in the first line is not clfiar. It ma^ 
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be taken in the sense of atwa “self” for which the regular 
Tib. expression is ‘ bdag nid.’ The second pada of the original 
contains a lacuna at the end, which may be restored from Tib. 
‘gnis med bstan’ — advayam deHtani. The Com. has advayam 
kathitam. Hence the restoration addaa kahia is justified. 
The construction is passive ; mraguru-pda is therefore in the 
instrumental. The normal instrumental form should be vara- 
guru-pde. 

Com. The joy that arises out of the communion (i.e., 
samasukha) is without beginning, due to the absence of any 
permanent break. It is without end as it is indestructible. 
Such a joy, devoid of any dual character, has been communicated 
by the Guru through teaching. It cannot be explained in 
words. 

Tr.— It is without beginning, without end— such non-dual [joy] 
has been communicated by the best of Gurus. 

7. [pp. 1 ; 43], Tib.— 

sems iii gah du shi gyur pa | 
dor ni rluh yan thim par ’gyur | 
rah rig pa ni de nid ’bras bu ni | 
su shig la ni gan gis ji Itar bstan | 

The first line of Tib. is not the exact translation of tu 
marai jahi of the text. It literally means “where in the mind 
there is appeasement.” ‘Yah’ — of the second line should be 
taken in the sense of — ‘yah dag’ — meaning samyak. It conveys 
to some extent the meaning of nirdsa of the text. The lacuna 
in the second line of the text may be restored from Tib. — 
‘rah rig pa ni de nid ’bras bu ni’ =sva-vcdyam tattvaphalarh. 
The Com. has — tat svasamvcdyalaksanaii^ tattvam. The expres- 
sion occurs again in verse 9 [infra] as saa-samveana tattaphala 
and in Frag. II of Saraha [verse 10, supra, p. 8] as saa-samvithd 
tattaphalu. 
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Com. — That the mind possessed with the knowledge of 
formal differentiaiiion dies and that the [vital] wind gets 
dissolved — is a truth which can only be realised by one’s own 
self ; how can it be explained to another ? That this truth is 
not general, i.e., may not be realised by everybody, is explained 
in the next verse. 

Tr. — Where the mind dies the [vital] wind is dissolved completely. 
Such an essence of truth, which can be realised by self,— how can 
that be told ? 

H. [pp. 1 ; 43], Tib.— 

sinons pa’i ’jig rtcn ’gro ba rnams kyi spyod yul min | 
mkhas pa rnams kyis de nid bgrod bya min | 
gan la bla ma’i shabs ni mnis pa yi | 
kyi ho gaii zag dc yi spyod yul min | 

smohs pa’i — is clearly a mistake for — rmous pa’i — which 
means “a fool,” translation of hadha of the text. Tlie first 
tv.’o lines of ’I'ib. may bo literally rendered as — murkha-loha I 
lokandw agocaram panditdndni lafLvani agamyam. The third 
and the fourth lines of Tib. mean “ He who is favoured by 
the Guru — can anything remain unrealised to that individual ?” 
The com. has yah punyavdn guru pada-prasaiinah tasya tativam 
gam^am jMtum hkyani ; hence I have restored the lacuna 
in the second line of the text as jo gurupCi [apasanna (ah? 
ki citta aganima] though the com. recpiires taila instead 
of citta. 

Com. — The truth which is inaccessible to the fools is 
equally so to the learned people who are absorbed in the study 
of the scriptures, — i.e., the study of the scriptures does not help 
them at all in the realisation of truth. The truth comes only 
to the man of virtue, who has been blessed by the Guru, 

19 
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Tr. — The truth is unattainable by the fools, by other people as well 
as to the learned world. Can the mind remain inaccessible to him 
who is blessed by the Guru ? 

9. [pp. 2 ; 43], Tib.— 

rail rig de fiid ’bras bur ni | 
tai-lo-pa yis de skad bstan pa yin j 
yid kyi spyod yul du ni gan gyur pa j 
do ni don dam ma yin no | 

The second line of the original which is translated in Tib. 
as — yid kyi... yin no — is omitted in our text. The Tibetan 
translation may be literally rendered as — lunndgocardh visaijdh 
yasmin iasniin paramdrthdh na hhammli. The com. has ye 
mnno-goc(ini-]irdptdh paAdrlhds le poramdrilid 7ia hhavanti. 
The Skt. com. of the Carya-carya-viniscaya (f5astrl, p. 62) 
quotes this verse in a corrupt form : — 

soa.$athbeana tantapliala tilopde hhananli | 
jo iimnagoara gold .so paranialhc na Jionli ] 

It also occurs in l^Vag. IT of Saraha, (fiupra p. 8, verse 10) 
almost under the same form, the only difference being that it 
contains the name of Sarahapa instead of that of Tilopfi ; 
saa-sambilhd laftaphala sarahapda bhananti | 
jo managoare pdthiai so paramallha na honti | 

I have therefore restored the second line of the present verse 
as — jo mamgoara paitthai so paramatiha na honti. 

Com. — Tillopada is speaking of the trutli tliat results from 
self-realisation. The objects that are within the reach of the 
mind are not of absolute value. That which is of spontaneous 
origin, that great joy wdiich has no dual character is the 
[absolute] truth, Such is not the case with other objects and 
thoughts having dual character. In the next verse the means 
of dissipating this tnl'alpa is described. 
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Tr. — Tillopada speaks of that essential truth which is to be fully 
known by the self. That which reaches the mind is not the absolute 
truth. 

After the translation of the last verse lilie Tib. contains 
translation of a few more verses jf wdiich there is no trace 
either in the text or in its Sanskrit commentary. Their 
occurrence shows that the Dohakosa of Tillopada was known 
in more than one version and that ihe number of verses was 
not the same in. them. Tib. translatioii of those additional 
verses is the following : — ■ 

de nid bla ma’i gsuA gis bstan par bya ba min | 

des na slol) mas go pa Ita yin no | 

lhan skyes ’bras bu bdud rtsc’i ro | 

de nid su shig la ni ci slug bstan ] 

gan du yid ni shi ba da6 | 

yid dAo rluA gnis muam par shu | 

der ni riiam par kun spans pa la j 

khams gsum der gnas pa yin 1 

rmohs pa ghug raa’i raA bshin ses par gyis | 

de tsho gti mug dra ba rna Itas chad par ’gyur | 

Tib. had gircs (1. 0) and gti nug (1. 10) which I have 
corrected respectively as gnis and gti mug. The Tib. may 
be rendered thus — 

tadevd guror-vded na deHiUtin — icil nhycna boddhavyam ; 
sahaja-phalam amrta-rusafli tadeva knsniai hah desali. yadd 
manasi sdnlili [jald] inana-panamii doau samaidm [prdptau]. 
tadd sarvam parilyahtani ; trini hhuvandni tasmlti vasanti. 
re murkha i sahaja-svahhdvafh janlJii, mudhd stan-na 
pahjanti. 

The first of these verses occurs in its original form in 
Frag. II of Saraha (verse 9, p. 7, and also Saraha IV, p. 28, 
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where it is quoted <‘rom the Kriyasamticcaya). There are some 
minor variations between the two : — 

iiau lam-vdahi guru kahai nau tam-hitjjhai slsa 1 
fiahajdmiarasu saala jagu kdsu kahijiai klsa | 

10. [pp. 2 ; 43], Tib.— 

lhan cig skyes pa’i sems ni legs par sbyohs 1 
rclie ’dir dnos grub thar pa lus ’dis rnin 1 

The restoration of the lacuna in the second line of the text 
as — iha jauimahi aiddhl [mokkha hhanga] — is doubtful but 
hhanga is almost imposed by -the rhyme. In the Com. the 
sense is made quite clear — moksunca prdpKydd ancna sarlrcnu. 

The Tib, rchc ’dir rniii — literally means — asmin jannic 

siddki-DiolmnH ancna kdycna jtrnain. rhin means — jlrna, i.e., 
old, worn out. It is evidently a mistake for rned “to acquire, 
to discover’’ which agrees with the meaning of prupsj/asi as 
given in the commentary, hhanga occurs in Saraha’s Doha- 
kosa, verse 37 {supra, p. 14). and there too it rhymes with 
canga. The word is translated by M. Shahidullah as 
“diversity’’ (samsdraha hhangc — la diversitd dii cerclc de 
I’existence). But the Sanskrit commentary on the Dohakosa 
explains (supra, p. 79) cittarua samsdraha hhangc as samsdra- 
k.ittamayo vd iasija hhagno sumhharaiiti, Lc., “the phenomenal 
world subsists in the mind — its diverse manifestations (?) 
arise there ; ’ ’ hhanga may therefore be taken in the sense of 
“the different manifestations.’’ Siddhi, i.c., spiritual success 
anAmokkha, i.c., spiritual liberation, are only diverse experiences 
made by the Yogin in course of his march. Siddhi and 
mokkha are not, however, the final goal. This meaning is 
further brought out by the commentary. 

Com. — The mind which is the source of uikalpajndna should 
be Avell purified through Sahaja. The people who are siddha 
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will be santika, etc., in this very life. They will attain mokso, 
too in this very body. 

[Santika is a special kind of spiritual attainment. Cf. The 
Pancakrama of Nagarjuiui (ed. do ia Vall6e Poussin, p. 38, 
verse 30) — 

3dntikam painiHknm Utlhd ro^yahhicdrakam | 
Akarsanadi ijal sarvam kiirijdd indraijudhopaniam | 

In the Tathdyalagiihyaka (cd. B. Ehaltacharyya) the nature of 
these attainments is described (p. 168, 11. 1-2) — 

Sdntike mntacinlani (sic) In pau.^iikc pudimdnasam [ 

Vdsyc raktam manah krlvd krodhe kruddhum jriasudhayet ] 

also p'. 64 (II. 1-2) — 

^cmiikc locanakdraPi paustike padmarajrinam | 

Vahje vairocanapadai'n lajrakrodho'bhidtrakc \ 

In both these cases idntikd is translated into Chinese (TaisshO 
Ed. Tripit, Vol. XVIII, p. 510 and p. 484 respectively) assi-tsai 
meaning “ peace.” In the %ldhdDyulpdlti (cd. Sakaki, Section 
cxcviii, 4241-4214), all the four spiritual powers are enumerated 
— sdniikd, ptiustikd, dbhkdrika and vdfi-kdranam. The 
meanings in Tibetan are given respectively as — shi-ba — peace, 
peaceful ; rgyas pa — increase, increasing ; drag ^ul ^;pyod pa — to 
have a fierce look (a mystic practice) and dban du bya ba — to 
control, faculty of controlling others. 

Therefore when the commentary explains the second pada 
of the text as — ihd janmani dddlmyo hi lokdh idnlikudayah — 
the idea is that the spiritual powers like santika, pmstika, 
dhhiedrika and vaHkarana may be obtained in this very life. 
But, as is well known, these powers are supposed to bo of 
secondary importance in relation to the highest spiritual goal. 
Hence the meaning of blianga in the text as “ diverse mani- 
festations” may be justified.] 
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Tr. — Purify the mind weli through Sahaja. There will be 
manifestation of success and liberation in this very life. 

11. [pp. 2 ; 4.‘]], Tib.— 

gau du sems ni ’gro ba der | 

der ni scms nied par ni Itos [ 

na ])yc ba raed par ro mnnm gnas par gyis 1 

sems daii serns med ni legs par rtshol | 

rcbo Mi nid pa diios grub legs par gsal por rued | 

sems ni gan du shi gyur pa j 

khams gsurn po ni de ru thim | 

gan du ni ltos = //«/n/ ctllah ijdfi lalra arittarn- pa^ya. 

This is therefore an exact translation of tlui first line of the text 
— jahi jdi citla lahi sunaltu aciiia. The second line of the text 
however is not literally translated, ha bye ba raed par — unless 
faulty, may be interpreted as ahum vi.icsa-mhilah which conveys 
the idea of dvayarahlfa of the coniinentary. ro ninam gnas 
par gyis — .samarasah rarHalr. I have restored the lacuna in the 
second line of the text as wwuo'asa [aimniala bhdcftbhdva-rahiaj 
on the strength of the comiucniaTy — mini doayanihita- 
samarasah saiva liiniiohvii citlani ^srabhdvabili suddliabodhi- 
rfipam. If the restoration stands then acilla of the first line 
should be corrected as aria for the sake of the rhyme. 

For Tibetan rche ’di do ru thim — there is no original 

in the text. It may be rendered as — asmin janme tattimm 
siddhim atmtiicna pnlpinjasi. ciUdciltam fitidhu jndsyasi citic. 
yasniin sdniih mmhharati tribhiivanah iasmiii bilinah. 

Com.— The lacuna in the first part of the commentary 
renders it unintelligible. The second part is the comment on 
the second line of the verse — The sainonisa which has no dual 
character is the pure and the best [state of the] mind ; — it is 
by its very nature the pure bodhi which is free from encroach- 
ment of all objects of senses. 
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Tr. — Where the positive aspect of the minJ merges into, the 
negative aspect of the mind too merges. The state of communion 
[of the mind with vacuity] is pure and without any positive and 
negative character. 

12, [pp. 2 ; 44], Tib. — The Tibetan translation of this verse is 
wanting. The com. contains a laenna but its sense can be 
made out. 

Com. — In the present verse emphasis is laid on compassion 
towards others. The mind, free from dual knowledge, reaches 
its amplitude like the lalpaorl-sa which spreads itself in the 
three worlds. He who thiidos “ Thi.s is mine, that is of others ” 
baffles his Sahaja nature through attachment to vilalpa. He is 
not free though he is so by his nature. So no distinction 
should be made between self and others. 

Tr.— The tree of non-dual mind has attained vastness in the three 
worlds. It contains the fruit and flower of compassion. There are 
no “mine” and “thine.” 

[The verse occurs in Saraha’s Dohakosa (verso 107, p. 20) 
under more correct forms as — 

addaa ciitaUtrtiaralia gau lihiiran^ rilllidra | 
karund phnillphala dhanii nda paralia fidra | 

The form iihuvane (locative) satisfies the exigencies of grammar 
better and dharai in the second line is preferably a better 
reading. The comparison of cilta with tree (lanioora) and 
elephant (gaja, cf. com. iaruvnrah, gajdlh etc.) is very common 
in the Caryas. 

Cf. 1. had tanivara panm hi ddhi | 

cancala cte jvnilio kdht | — Luyl-pada. 

It), mdtela cla-gaandd dharai | — Mahidhara-pada. 

17. gaavara sa)iiarnsa sandhi gunia | — Vina-pada. 

45. mnna taru pdfica iiidi tasu sdhd | 

dsd bahala pdta-phalo-hdhd | — Kanhu-pada. 
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13. [pp. 2 ; 44], Tib.— 

raR gshan mnam pas sans rgyas rje btsun ’gyur | 

It is the tentative translation of the first line of the text. 
Literally rendered it stands thus — nijah para^ca samah, huddhah 
hhattdrahth hluwali. It therefore seems to have been based on 
a line like — 

para appana sama htiddha bhattdraa mala | 

Instead of tl)e translation of the second line of the text, Tib. 
adds three lines which cannot be traced to the original : — 

sems ni namkha’i dah du shugs nas thim | 
de’i rche dbah po Ida dan yul rnams dan | 
phun po khams na du khams rnam son ] 

It may be rendered as — rittam dkdhm pravisati viJinanca 
[^bhavatQ. ia.wiin ksanc pancendriya-vimydh skandha-dhai ti- 
dy atandni CO /a fra pracUanti. 

Com. — Both the self and others have essentially the 
same nature. Through Sahaja avoid all errors about it. Hence 
all the beings become Buddha through this very nature from the 
beginning. 

Tr.— Do not falsely distinguish between self and non-self. All 
are ever Buddha. The three worlds are the best and sublime stations ; 
mind by its nature is pure. 

14. [pp. 2 ; 44], Tib. — 

gan shig brtan dafi gyo ba’i main pa kun | 
stoh pa gos pa med pa ste | 

’di la dbah par mi bya’o j 

= lit. yadeva niicahm sacalam ca mrvathd 
kinyam niranjanam. iatra viedram md kuru. 
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Com.— Sacalam or that which moves is the sattvaJoka and 
nUcalam or that which is fixed is the bhajanaloka. The secret 
of the world is established as being undetermined and solely 
attractive with reference to the custom of the whole Avorld. 
iSunyam is that knowledge of truth which is free from all vikalpa, 
is pure and undisturbed by the impurity of the innumeiable 
sufferings accompanied by desire. Do not try to comprehend it 
by the power of discrimination. As cinldniam, though it has a 
nature of duality, contains the unattainable (?) essence of the 
world so also the knowledge, though vitiated by error, through 
discrimination, resolves the essence of the world into different 
categories like the sphere of merit (punya), etc., of the beings. 
In the next verso the error in the discrimination of atmfi (self) 
and almlya (of self) is spoken of. 

[There are seme mistakes in the connnentary. 1. 17 — sava- 
sanaklchjah^kalankavikaUm, if corrected as kalankavikalom and 
1. 10 lalhdoikalpakam-, it corrected as lathd vikalpakam- can 
give the right sense.] 

Tr.— Those which are the customs of all are [either] moving or 
not-moving. [But] the vacuity is free from impurity. Do not judge 
[it]. 

15. [2; 45]. Tib.— 

’din bdag go ’don ’gro ba’o | 
gan shig ran rig ses par bya 1 
dri ined soms kyi ran bshin la | 
gah /.ig ran rig ses par bya | 

The last two lines of Tib. = nirmolnciltasya svahhd- 
vam sail svayam jdndti. This translation is not therefore 
quite correct. The real meaning is brought out in the Bkt. 
Com. — nirmala-citta-svuhhdvatdm kalham so'pi buddhyati. 
Hence my restoration of the second line of the text as — nimmala- 
cittasahaba so ki bujjhai — is justified. 

20 
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Com. — Whosoever takes ‘ this to be the self ’ and ‘ that to 
be the world ’ how can he understand the nature of the pure 
mind? He cannot understand the truth through the obsession 
of “ self ” and “ things relating to self.” In the next verse is 
described the all-spreading (i.e., the universal) nature of the 
yogins who concentrate on the truth. 

Tr. — He who thinks ‘this is self,’ ‘this is world ’—can he 
understand the nature of the pure citta ? 

16. [‘3; 45]. Tib.— 

bdag iiid ’gro ba bdag uid sahs rgyas tc ] 
bdag nid dri nied ciii bdag nid yid la mi bycd pa. | 
de la ’gro ba med cih gos pa mod | 

= Ilham cva jagat aham eva huddhah \ 

(ihath mala-rohilah aham amanskdram | 
clad niscalath nirgranlhakam [ 

gos pa med — is doubtful, “gos” means cloth and gos 
med — is the usual Tib, translation of nagiiaka, ninjrantha 
— lit. one who h,as given up worldly ties. As is evident 
the last line of Tib. is only an elaboration of the meaning given 
in the Skt. commentary as hhavah samsdrastaaya hhanjano 
bhaiijakah. The Tib. and the commentary support my restora- 
tion of the second line as — 

hail amanasidra hhavahhafijana. 

Com. — I myself am the universe. 1 am the Buddha. I 
myself am he who is free from impurity (niraujana) and I am 
the mental inaction [in person], Bhavah is the cycle of 
existence. He who destroys it is also myself — Thus does the 
yogin whose mind is in perfect unison with the reality think 
day and night that the universe is permeated by the reality. 

[The quotation in the commentary also partly occurs in the 
‘com. on Saraha’s Doh&kosa (p. 105). The source is mentioned 
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there as the Hevajra. It is in fact found in the Hetcijra Tantra, 
Chap. VIII (Srl-Hevajra-m(iiraima-yo<jinl-cakra-mahayoginin(m 
meldpakah patalo ndma). Though there are slight variations in 
readings in diflerent MSS. of the Tantra which I have examined 
the present quotation seems to contain tJie most satisfactory 
reading.] 

Tr. — I am the universe, I am the Buddha, I am [he who is] 
free from impurity — I am the mental inaction [in person] and I am 
the killer of the cycle of existence. 

17. [2; 45]. Tib.— 

yid ni rje btsun nam kljar rjo btsun nia j 
liin mchan du ni gaii byed lhau cig skycsla... ( 

= manah hhayavdn khah hhayamil | 
divdnllram ijdt karoti sahajc [yojandmj ( 

'111 the \ylograph available to me the last word is ell'accd. 
lUit in the Sanskrit commentary the sense is clearly brought 
out as — (ikarnihm sdhajcftd cilUm ynjayildoyom. On the 
strength of the Tibetan translation and the commentary I have 
restored the second line of the text as — tlivdrdlH sdliajc rdhidi. 
rdliiai may be justified as a causative form from v^/«/n/-< 
x/rdks- ; \/rdhd means “to remain,” “stay” — hence rdha = 
to make stay, i.e., yojdyo — . As regards the restoration of the 
lacuna in the first line after mandhd as bhoaod there is no diffi- 
culty. It is fully supported by Tib. yid ni rje btsun — and 
Skt. com. — ^ndiu)...hlidgavun. 

Com. — The mind, i.e,, bodhicitUi is the Bhagavan, the 
vacuity-like, i.e.y khduamd the great joy which pervades it (the 
mind) is the Bhagavatl. This is why it has been said in the 
Hcrdkardjn Tan/ ra that Bhagavan has the form of semen and 
the joy arising out of its satiation is called the kdminl. To 
express the same idea in another way compassion (kanind) is 
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Bhagavan. The vacuity-like, i.e., Sunyatd is Bhagavatl. The 
knowledge of the non-duality of compassion and vacuity is 
Bhagavati-Bhagavan. BhagavatT is not different. Thus 
should the mind be fixed day and night through sahaja. So 
it has been said in the Sampvto . — > 

[The first quotation in the commentary is said to be from 
the Heruliardja Tanira. The first part of the name of the 
Tantra referred to was broken in the MS. I have restored it as 
Sn-Henika as that is the only Tantra of this particular school 
with the name of which — raja tantra can go. I have not how- 
ever been able to trace the line in the MS. of the Heruka Tantra 
in my possession. It is on tlie other liajid found in the 
Herajra Tanira (Ch. VIII), The complete Sloka occurs 
there as — 

hikrdkdro bhared bliagardn tat sakham kdminl 

smrtd [var. snirlain'] ] 
ekdncka-viyogo' sau ksanddeka para ratih || 

The second quotation is said to be from the Sainputa. The 
full title of the text is. Samputodbtiava-kalpardja Tantra (A.S.B. 
3828, 4854). The Sloka occurs also in the llevajra Tantra 
where it is found in Ch. VIII. The Sloka in its proper 
form is — 

nadUroioprabdhena dlpajyoti prabandkaral | 
satalain tattrayogeno sthdtavyarh ahoralratah \ 

My restoration of the lacuna at the beginning of the 
second line as mhaja — is wrong. The reading cdharnUam 
given in the quotation spoils the m.etre. All the MSS. of the 
Hevajra Tanira have ahordtralah']. 

Tr.— Mind is the Bhagavan ; the vacuity is the Bhagavatl. 
It [mind] should be fixed in the Sahaja day and night. 
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18. [2 ; 46]. Tib.— 

skye daii ’(dii ba dag las grol bar ’gyiir | 
gshng ma ri yid la rgyun du gnas par gyis | 

grol bar ’gyur — means “is free” (niuJitn). But the text 
and the commentary re(inire bhranlih. The Tib. in rny opinion 
should be corrected as ’khrul bar ’gyur — meaning “iscnor, 
illusion” (hhrdntih). The Tib. when literally rendered is — 

jdiinuih maranam ca hhi'uiilih | 
lotah cillam ninnilomm tistJiali | 

The restoration of the second line of the text is supported 
by the Tib. as well as the com. which has— - 

tasiniil dtinlyaiii citlom niroiilore slhiloiii bliaraii | 

Com. — Birth, i-c., coming into existence, death That 

also is complete illusion (ci/m/pa) — so error should not be com- 
mitted about it. Thus it has been said — death is illusion 
{I'ikalpa) ; [freedom from this illusion ? ] leads to the position 
of khecarJ. It has been further said that according to the 
capacity of realisation the merits of beings [are determined]. 
Utpddu (birth) exists as a fact of perception and not in any other 
way. So one’s own mind is fixed in the nirantura. Niranlarom 
is the state in which nothing stands between. It is a state in 
which vacuity and compassion are inseparable. [One] should 
never get detached from it. 

[I have not been able to trace the two quotations in the 
com. to their original. The second quotation — pronidhdna- 

redha-sdmarthydt sotvdndvi punya occurs in the comment on 

verse 14 (supra, p. 44, 11. 19-20) under a slight altered form as 
a part of the commentary and not as a quotation — pranidhdna- 
vedhdi satidndm punyddhipalyddi ndndbhdgena jagadartltani 
k'aroti.] 
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Tr. — Do not entertain illusion about birth and death. Then 
one’s own mind will stay in a state devoid of duality. 

19. [2; 40]. Tib.— 

’hub stegs dka’ thub nags la ma brten cig | 
bus dan gtsan sbras bde ba mi rned do | 

dka’ tbub nags — should be corrected as dka’ thub gnas — 
which means laporana “hermitage bus — should be corrected 

as — lus — which means dcho “body.” Sbras — does not mean 
anything, if corrected as ‘sbyahs’ it would convey the sense 
of ‘washing.’ Hence gtsan sliyatis would convey the sense that 
is rendered in the com. as — jala-sndncna bdhyurupenn . Tib. 
would th(;n literally mean — 

tlrthaiii lajioranai'ii nid ficoyaidm | 
dehamnee sdiilim no jirdpsya.si | 

Com. — Do not go to external sacred places and hermitages. 
By bathing in water externally nobody shall get salvation. That 
is the whole meaning. The only holy place is the mahayana. 
Salvation can bo attained by washing away all the impurities 
of illusion in the slreani of knowledge arising from it. That 
cannot be attained by bathing at external holy places. 

Tr. — Do not attach yourself to sacred places and hermitages. 
You will not attain peace through purity of body. 

20. [3 ; 46]. Tib.— 

chans pa khyab ’jug dbail phyug lha | 
byan chub yod bsher gsiun la bkur mi bya | 

Tib. has Ida instead of lha which is clearly a mistake. 
Tib. literally means — 

bra hin d-r isnu-ma hesva ru -de rdit | 
bodhmiUra iraydn mCi scvyatdm | 
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The normal translation of hodliisaUvn would be byail chub 
seras clpa’. byaii chub yod bsher — literally is ‘'one who exists 
in bodhi.” The com. has hrohmd vi^nii mahchantsca trayo 
dem hodlmattrow fiamdimm nanKtshirtlitvyah. These support 
the restoration of the second line of the text as — Bohimthn mu 
karahu sera. 

Com. The three gods Brahma, Visiju and Mahesvara 
should not be worshipped by a Bodhisattva because they belong 
to an inferior way [of religious beli('f] So it has been said 
in the Astasdhusrikd Prajndjidramifd — one oughi not to offer 
flowers, incense or light to other gods. Nor should he worship 
other gods. 

[I have not been able to trace the quotation to its original. 
The first part of the title was broken in the MS., my restoration 
is hypothetical, it may be as well Aal(t-sdli(tsrikd.li 

Tr.— Brahma, Yisnu, Mahesvara— do not worship [these] gods, 
oh Bodhisattva I 

21. [:l;47]. Tib.— 

lha mains rachod ’bab stegs ma ’gro shig | 
lha mains mchod kyaii thar pa grob rni ’gyur | 
=devdn md pujayu iirthaih md yaccha | 
droarddhanena moksum na prapsyaii | 

The second line which is lost in the original, is also com- 
mented on in the com. as — hahyaderaidradhanena tlrtkasndnoid- 
dhimoksam nu prdpyate. Hence I have restored the line as — 

dcropajdlii na uiakkha pdhd. 

Com. The worship of gods made of stone should not be 
practised. External holy places should not be visited. Spiritual 
liberation cannot be attained by worshipping external gods and 
bathing in sacred places. 
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Tr.— Do not worship the gods ; you should not go to holy 
places. You shall not attain salvation through devotion to gods. 

22. [3 ; 47J. Tib.— 

rnam par mi rtog sems kyis sans rgyas mchod par gyis | 
srid dan mya nan ’das la gnas par ma byed cig | 

Tib. has cag instead of cig, but that is evidently a mistake, 
cig is an imperative affix. Tib. — 

avikalpa-cittcna Buddham drddhyatdm | 
bhm^a-nirvd,tie sthitim md hriyaidm ] 

The com. on the second line is — hJtava mmdrc nimlne 
ucchede ca stliilhir md Icuru. These support the reconstruction 
of the second line as — hhara-nivvdne ma l{(irahii rc Ihilte \ 

Com. — The knowledge of non-duality is called Prajndi- 
pdraniitd. So it has been said by Dignagapada — “ The know- 
ledge of Prajndpdramild is non-dual. It is tathdgaia." 
Cultivate it with mind fixed on it. Do not stay in the world 
of being and the world of annihilation. 

[The quotation from the work of Dignaga occurs in other 
places too. Cf. the AhhiHamaydlankmdhka of Haribhadra (ed. 
Tucci, p. 28) and SddhanamdU (ed. Bhattacharya, I, p. 32.1) : 

Prajmpdraniildjndnam-adi'aijm sd, lalkdgaiah | 
mxlhyd Iddartkyayogena tacchahdani granlhamdirgatjoh | 

In Sadhanamdla the beginning of the second line is misquot- 
ed as mdhyalddarlhayugcna toccliahdam. The particular Avork 
of Dignaga from which the sloka is quoted is not mentioned.] 

Tr.— Worship the Buddha with unfaiiing mind. Do not stay 
in the [world of] being and the [world of] annihilation. 

23. [3 ; 47]. Tib.— 

’^s rab thabs kyi tifi ’rjin shugs | 

gan tshe mig yo bar ni brtan par byed nus na | 

. ila yi chan ilams myan ’grub par ’gyur | 
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fiams myall — seems to be a mistake for fiaifis myoA which 
means according to S. C. Das “experience,” but according to 
JSschke “delight, enjoyment.” ‘anutiara ’ — the supreme know- 
ledge is also a state of bliss, hence its translation as nams 
myoh. may be justified. The second line of the Tib. is, however, 
clear. Literally the Tib. may be rendered into Sanskrit as — 

prajnopaya-samftdhau lagno hhava | 
yadi tasniin (?) drdhafy hhavituni, hkyate | 
dtmana^ ranhli (?) anuttaravi. sidhyati | 

The original verse is defective in meaning as well as 
metre. The meaning becomes clear if we either correct 
join (<yasmin) as (<t/rtf/i) or take it in that sense, jahi 
and jai both are sometimes translated into Tibetan as gal-te ; 
of. Saraha’s Dohako^a, verse 7 (jai naggd hia //oi=gcer-bus 
gal-te grol ’gyur na) ; 77 (-jali? taM sama eintassa = gal-te 
yid-du on nam snam pa’i sems). The metre still remains 
defective and laggahu, which cannot be corrected as laggal 
because an imperative is wanted, does not rhyme with 
siddhai. 

Com. — The union of PrajM (sapience) and updya (means) 
is the complete (advaya) union of vacuity and compassion. 
Attach yourself to it and if the mind is fixed in it, there is no 
doubt that the supreme knowledge of Buddha will be attained. 

Tr.— Attach yourself to the union of sapience and means. When 
one is fixed in that, the supreme [knowledge] is attained. 

24. [3 ; 47], Tib.— 

ji Itar dug ni zos bar gyur pa las | 
dug gis kyaA ni ’che bar mi ’gyur ba | 
de Itar srid pa zos kyan la ’byod pa | 

’dod yon gyis ni 'chen bar mi ’gyur ro [ 

= Yathd vi^a-hhakaandt | visendpi rnttyuh na bhavati ( 
tathd hhava-bhunjanendpi | samsdra-bandhanam na bhavati j 
21 
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The second line of the text is commented on as ; tathd hhavam 
samsdrasukham visayddikam hhunkte yogi | na [tu tasya yo-'] 
gino vimyena samsdra-handhanum hhavaii. Hence there is 
no difficulty in restoring the second line as — 

lima bhovu hhunjni hhavahi n(i julid. 

Com. — Just as a man versed in the science of poison does 
not die even after swallowing the poison, in the same way the 
yogi, though he may enjoy the pleasures of the material world, 
does not get attached to the world. So it has been said in the 
Heoajra Tantra that the very poison by which all other beings 
are killed — that poison the man who is versed in its science uses 
for the purification of poison. -By those means, by which others 
get attached to the world, [the yoglj becomes free from the 
bondage of existence. HeJice in the next verse the efficacy of 
karmamudrd is established. 

[The first two lines of the quotation occur also in the com- 
mentary on Saraha’s Dohakosa (p. 83) ; these lines occur in 
the 2nd Patala, Part IT ( = 12th of the Chinese Tr.) of the 
Hevojra Tantra. The chapter is called : siddliinirnayo ndnia 
dvitlya-pafalah. The second two lines of the quotation occur 
in the same patala of the Hevajra, but after 3 verses, A similar 
verse occurs in its 9th patala (Part I) — Visaddhi-pataUih — 

Yena tu ycna tu hadhyati loka-sUna lu tena tu 

bandlianam vnicyate | 

The verse however is found in the Subhd^itasanigraha 
(Bendall, pp. 37-38) as a citation from the CittavUuddhi- 
prakarana of Aryadeva. Its first line, which has a lacuna in our 
MS., runs thus — 

ycna ycna hi badhyanic jantova randrakarmand \ 

Similar ideas are found in Jmnamidfn (I, verse 15, p. 32). 

The Avord paluild is not met with elsewhere in the Dohas. In 
Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 70, there is a word, paluttia. In one 
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of the MSS. of Saraha’s text it is found under the form pahila, 
M. Shahidullah, in his glossary, gives its Sanskrit equivalent as 
paryasya. The meaning of palidtin, iji that context, is clearly 
that of “returning.” Tib. translation is slar yau (Shahidullah 
gives it as slar yaa through inadvertence). Slar yah. has the 
sense of a ‘ backward movement ’ as in slar yah ’gro — sathsarum 
(rotation ; see S. (!. Das — Dictionary , sul). verl).). In verse 7b of 
Saraha, palutiia Utlia hi padci (Tib. slar yah do ru ’bab) is 
explained in the commentary as pimah latraioa patati. The 
word is connected with Bengali palat which S. K. Chatterji 
derives from pallata < panjasla (§ £43). I'alulia under con- 
sideration, however, does not seem to have any connection with 
palutla. Paluita may be derived from prayukta on the analogy 
of paliiitia < jiaryasfa. Prayukta in Western Apabhrariisa is 
pautta (Jacobi — Uhavisatta Kalia — (Jlossar). Is it then an 
Eastern variant of pautta?} 

Tr. — As [one] engaged in [the science of] poison swallows the 
pcison. so does one enjoy the world [of existence] not being attached 
to the world. 

25. [3 ; 4h], Tib.— 

bya’o rnal ’byor pas ni las la skyur ni ’debs j 
skad cig bshi dah ’gyiir lai, bzi ru de ru sad j 
skad cig dga’ ba de yi l)yc grag ses par gyis j 
mtshan gshi rntshan hid spans dah [ses] par gyis | 

In the 4th lim Tib. has sbans which is evidently a mistake 
for spahs, “ to a!)andon.” Mtshan gshi mcban hid — requires a 
note. S. O. Das quotes Jaschke [Diclianury, sub. verb.] and 
explains mtshan gshi— as the cause of a sign or symptom, 
mtshan — really means symptom, r,\gn = laksaxui and gshi = that 
Avhich gives origin to a thing and hence mTda. Therefore 
mtshan gsln=laki}ana-uiTtla. mtshan hid = the sign, the essential 
characteristic ; hid has the sense of “ self,” “ the very ” as in 
ha hid — “I myself;” hence mtshan hid = the very sign, or ^ 
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the essrntial sign. S. C. Das gives an illustration (loc. cit.j 
to explain the difference between the two expressions — “ man 
is the mtshan gshi of his own mtshan nid,’’ i.e,, one is “ the 
cause ’’ and the other “ the caused.’’ Therefore I think that 
the Tib. translator by — mtshan gshi mtshan nid, wanted to 
convey the idea of laksxja-laksana which occurs in the Sanskrit 
Commentary. 

The Tib. is explanatory and not an exact translation of the 
text. When literally rendered into Sanskrit it is — 

yogin ! karma ma dusyatam | 
ksandni cMrdrah hhavanti hheddni iaira jmyatdm \ 
kmnduanddh calvdrah tesdm hhc.ddm jndtavydni | 
I(iksya4aksana-prahdnani jmtavyarn | 

The Tib. therefore does not help us much in restoring the 
second line of the original. I have restored it with great 
diffidence from the commentary which \rAii...catvdrah ksandh \ 
ca tvdra^c-dnanddfi-la lhaioa parijndynnie . 

Com. — Moments are four, and ^deasures are similarly known 
to be four. [So <it has been said in the Hevajra.'] How can 
one know the differences in the moments and differences in the 
pleasure without [practising] karma-mudra ? So Icarma-mudrd 
should not be slighted. The [ultimate] truth, free from ‘ the 
cause ’ and ‘ the caused ’ [i.c., duality] can be realised in this 
very person. Fix your attention on the goal— the perfect joy 
(paraaidnanda) in its midst. 

[The long quotation is from the Hcvajra, I, patala 3, the 
Sandhydhhdsano ndvia paialah. As the name of the chapter 
indicates, the verses occurring in it are all garbed in symbolic 
language (c/. ray paper on Sandhghhd^d, I.H.Q., Vol. VI, 
p. 389). 1'hc plain translation of the verses is — 

“ That supra-mundane which is of the shape of the letter 
g, which is adorned in the middle with the letter vam is the 
.seat of all kindness — the basket of Buddha’s treasures. There 
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the pleasures come into being — are differentiated in the order of 
moments. These pleasures which have their source in the letter 
evaih can be comprehended when the moments are perceived. 
Ini order of the four moments [these pleasures are] — vicitra, 
vipaka, vimardda, vilaksana — ^the yogins know' these. Vicitra 
is of different kinds — embracing, kissing, etc. Vipaka \b iha 
pleasure which is of an opposite nature — the enjoyment of 
knowledge. Vimardda is excitation [? alocanani of the text 
should be corrected as drocanam^. . .vilaksana is different from the 
other three and is free from passion and indifference. The first 
ananda is in vicitra, paramdnanda in ripaka, viramananda in 
vimardda and sahajananda in vilaksana." 

For a detailed discussion of this analysis of ananda and 
its striking similarity with the four stages of Brahma, see the 
introduction. 

Karmamudra, which is said to be the means by which the 
four moments can be perceived and the four anandas realised, is 
not explained either in the text or the commentary. It is 
referred to in the Suhhdsitqsamgraha (Bendall, p. 64) in connec- 
tion with the different signs of spiritual progress (adhydtma- 
nimittam) thus — tasmdt karmanmdrd npayatrayahhedena mrdu- 
madhyddhimdtrataydvagantavyd — i.c., as there are signs — 
nimittas — in different stages of the spiritual progress so 
karmamudra should be understood in order of the differences in 
its method — slow, medium and extreme. The meaning seems 
to be that for the perception of those signs (nimittas) karma- 
mudrd should be practised. This practice may be leas intense, 
intense and extremely intense. For further explaining the 
meaning of karmamudra the Suhhdsitasamgraha quotes a verse, 
attributed to tSdkyamitra — 

yathdgnir darumadhyaslho nolii0ien manihandd vind | 

tathdbhydsdd vind hodhir jdyatc neha-janmani || 

See Survaiuddhi-vUuddhi-kramah of Sakyaraitra, verse 
86, in Paficakrama ed. Vallee Poussin, p. 31, 
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The implication of this verse is that karmaniudra = ahhydsa 
“practice.” wndro. is further referred to as kardkhyd^ 

mudrd in the Paficukrama of Ghantapada quoted in the 
Suhhdsita-mmgraha (p. 52) — 

samaya-mudrd-mahfwoyavidhdnena tiajrasyagre mamu 
hodhiciite gate yddrsam ftukhani uipadyate gurupadesatns tat 
samyak samupalaksya ftlhirllcrtya tonmayaidm nponliam vajra- 
dharatvani ihaka janmatii ftamjavayati niyatam cvdvicdrencU \ 

dvitlyakramo'pi kiirdkhyd-mxidni-dvdrena purvavad upa- 
lak^ya slhiratdrh gat am hodhicittam Sdsvatarupam paramdrtlia- 
nirpikalpa-siiuhhdvam jdtam sadvajradhara ivam sampddmjatlti | 

Hence it api)ears that karma-'tmtdrd was tliat yogic practice 
hy which the seminal fluid {hodhuitia or navivrtkhodhicitta) 
could be carried to the topmo.st circle (oajia-'inani) and made to 
attain a permanent (.sd^rata), ultimate' {paramdriha) and 
undisturbed (nirvikalpa) character. It seems that in course 
of this practice the yogi used to perceive four stages which are 
described as moments {ksana) and four kinds (probably ac- 
cording to the degrees of intensity) of pleasant sensations 
{dnanda). Evidently all the mystic schools did not believe in 
the efficacy of the practice. The Kdlacakra school believed in 
the practice of Mahdmudrd — 

kannamudrd-parityaktam indnamudrdrii'arjitant | 
7 nahdnmdrd-.'<amut]>annam sahajam xidnyayd saha || 

(cf. Viinalaprahhd, extracts in Gatatogue of Saxiskiit MSS., 
Govt. coll. — A. B. B. ; H. P. fiasirl, p. 74)]. 

Tp. — D o not slight the karmamudra. [Through it] the different 
kinds of moments and pleasure may be known. 

26. [3 ; 48], Tib.— 

Kyi ho mchog dan dga’ bral ’di ni dbyed par bya | 
bla ma mchog gi shabs la gus par gyis la legs par loh | 
=-bhoh ! paiaindnandat'n viyogam ca ricdiitaryai'n | 
vara -giira-caranam sa.^thu arddkanena j 
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[The first line of the text is evidently corrupt as Ichurc 
parama-dhlra nia hidrl does not convey any sense. We have 
seen from the closicg lines of the commentary on the last verse 
that the present contains instruction about fixing the attention 
on the panimmanda amongst differciil kinds of anandas. I 
would therefore correct the text as Ichnre parania-hirama hidrl \ 
i.c., differentiate between (the two kinds of anandas) parama 
and virama. In that case dnand.i-ciyoija of Tib. is tO' be taken 
In the sense of viramdnanda.] 

Tr. — Learn to differentiate between parama and virama by 
adoring well the feet of the worthy Guru 

27. [3; 48-49], Tib.— 

gall slug dga’ ba mchog dan dga’ bral gyis | 
kyi bo skad cig dor iii lhan skyes rtogs par bya | 

The text contains a lacuna to tlie extent of one leaf (13“'’), 
hence the original of this verse is completely lost. Only a 
portion of the Sanskrit commentary is preserved. The Tib. 
literally rendered is — 

yah parania-dnandam bhedam ca [jdndti] | 
tasmin ksanc sahajavi jdnali j 

On the strength of this I have made a provisional restora- 
tion of the verse as — parama ananda blicu jo jd,nal | khanahi 
sobi sahaja bujjhai || 

Tr.— He who knows the highest kind of spiritual bliss knows 
the Sahaja in a moment. 

[The existing part of the commentary consists of two verses 
which are quoted from the Hcoajra Tanlra, II, Patala 4, 
fol. 29'‘. 

The verses occur there“under the following form — 

madanam ca pdhayet-tdsdm svayam caiva pihed vratl ) 
yasyad-anurdgayet mudrarh svaparartha-prasiddhaye jj 
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kakkolaUe holakam ksipta kunduru [m kunijte vratl | 
tasmin yogyc samupana kapura na tyajed-hudhah || 

The reading is corrupt in many cases — pahayet for pdyayet 
is wrong ; yasyad is evidently a mistake for paScdd ; kakkolake 
instead of kakkole spoils the metre ; the fourth line is meaning* 
less ; the reading in our commentary is therefore preferable. 
The verses are garbed in what is called in these texts sandha- 
hhdsd, i.e., symbolic language. madanam = madya, wine ; 
kakkoIa*= padma, “lotus ; holakam = vajra ; karpuram’= 
M'ra, semen virile [for these words and for sandhahhdad 
see my note, 1. H. Q., Vol. VI, p. 389 ff.]. The word 
kunduru is explained there as dvlndriya-yogavi (cf. also 
drvndriya-mmdpaiii, Tathdgataguhynka, p. 41) and translated 
into Chinese as siang-ying — “ Yoga, yuktu, the act of uniting.’’ 
The word is etymologically inexplicable. I think it is also a 
symbolic word like the others of the list. In the Brahmanical 
Tantras we frequently meet with words like kw^agolodbhavam 
dravyam, etc. The word is used there almost in the same sense 
as karpnram in the verses under ^discussion. Kunda of the 
Brahmanical Tantras and kunduru of the Buddhist Tantras 
therefore seem to be synonymous, both meaning “ the sexual 
act,’’ and by analogy the samadki, i.e., the state of complete 
concentration. ] 

In Tib. there is an additional verse after verse 27. 

yon tan rin chen [der ni‘] safis rgyas gnas bya ste | 

’dod pa mo yi ze ’brul ni ’di nid ^es par bya | 

= jhana-ratna-bhedc Buddhah vasati | [?] 

28. [3; 49], Tib.— 

skad cig bye bral de ru lhan skyes gan ses pa ] 
de ni tshe ’di nid la rnal ’byor par brdsad do 1| 

The Tib. is not an exact translation of the original — 

= ksana-bhcde iasmin sahajam yah jdndti j 
iha janmani atraiva sah yogi bhanyatc | 
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The Tib. omits amnda ikhana-ananda hheu) in the translation. 
But as the different grades of spiritual joy have been described 
in the previous verse, emphasis is placed on the different 
moments (khana) in which those grades of spiritual joy (dnamla) 
are realised. The first line of the Tib. seems to have been based 
on an original like fehano. bhedahi sahaja jo jdnai — “he who 
knows of the Sahaja in the different moments.” 

Com. — He who realises the distinction between the 
moments and the joys comes to be called the Yogi even in this 
life on account of his acquaintance with truth and the way 
to its attainment. 

Tp. — H e who knows the difference between the moments and the 
joys comes to be called the Yogi in this life. 

After this the Tib. adds the following, for which we have 
no original : — 

thog ma tha ma gzun. ba lhan [skyes] bstafis | 
bla ma mchog gi shjibs gnis med bstan ] 
mig yo dri med rnam par rtog pa med ] 
sar ba nub pa spans pa ’di ni snin po yin | 

’di ni mya nan ’das par rab tu brdsed | 
yid kyis rgyal gafi du chad gyur ba 1 

= adi-anta-yukiam Sahajam vivarjaya \ 
varaguru-pddena advayam dcHtam | 
caksiisd nirmalam na viaesena drstam | 
udaydstavarjitam etadeva sdram | 
atra nirvdna-ldhham kathitani \ 
citta-jayam yat avikrtam | 

For the first two lines see verse 6. 

29. [3; 49], Tib.— 

skyen dafi. yon tan spans pa ’di ni don dam mo | 
rafi rig la ni gan yan med | 

22 
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=:do 9 a-guna-rahitah esah paramdrthah | 
svasamvedane kimapi ndsti | 

The Tib. renders the meaning quite correctly, but the 
Sanskrit commentary in its present form is defective. Saosam- 
beana of the text is taken as instrumental and the second pada 
is thus commented on — svasamvedanena kendpi ndrthah 
prayojanam. This seems to be wrong, Svasarkvedana is the 
highest state of spiritual realisation — a state which is free from 
duality and is absolute (pdramdrthika) . In the present verse 
that state is being eulogised as “ free from merit and demerit ” 
(guna-dosa-rahia) and as “the absolute” (paramattha) . It 
therefore seems that maHamhcana of the text should be 
corrected as naamthbeanc , a locative form, and the commentary 
should be corrected as svasamvedane kimapi ndsti.... 

Com. — This absolute [state] is free from merit and 
demerit ; there is no need (?) of self-realisation. Merit should 
not be attributed to that state. Demerit should therefore be 
removed from it. So has it been said — “ nothing should be 
removed from it, nothing should be thrown into it. Elements 
should be seen in their proper light. He who has seen [the real 
nature of] the elements becomes free.” 

Tr. — It is the ultimate truth, free from merit and demerit. 
There is nothing [/.e. no merit or demerit] In what is realised by 
the self. 

30. [4; 49], Tib.— 

sems dan sems med rtag tu spofis | 
kyi ho than cig pa’i rah bshin du na gnas par bya | 
^cittarn acittam ca nityam rarjaya | 
bho ! sahaja-svarupe sthitim kuru | 

Com. — The commentary consists of two verses quoted 
from the Hevajro. Tantra {Pafala II, 1, fol. 21), where it 
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occurs under a little different form — 

sarvacitta[in] parityajya devatamurti-cetasa j 
dirumekam amcchin.iam bhd^ayitva panksatha | 
mnyopdyo'sti samsdre umparartuapmsiddhaye | 
sakrdabhydsitd vidya mdyahpratyayakdrinl | 

[bhdsayitvd pariksatha for bhaiayitva pariksatha is wrong; 
nityam in the first line quoted in the commentary is hyper- 
metrical.] “ By abandoning all kinds of thoughts with the 
mind fixed on the form of the deity and by thinking that it is 
one continuous day, realise [it yourself] . There is no other 
means in this world for one’s own spiritual success or for those 
of others. The vidya even once practised renders immediate 
success. 

Tr. — Abandon always the mind and the non-mind. Fix yourself 
in the very nature of Saha] a. 

31. [1 ; 49-50], Tib.— 

[skye ba med citii ’die ba med | 
rtsa ba med cin rtse mo med ||] 

’on ba med cin ’gro ba med | * 

gad du yad. ni mi gnas so | 

bla ma’i man dag gis ni snid la chud ] 

= [ya«mfl ndsti maranmh ndsti j 
mulam ndsti Hkharam ndsti ||] 
dgamanam ndsti yamanom ndsti | 
kuirdpi na sthdnam asti \ 
gurupade§ena hrdayam pravUati | 

Com. — The truth does not come from anywhere, does not 
go anywhere. It does not stay in any place. So it has been 
said in the Astasdhasrikd — “Oh! Kulaputra, thatness (i.e., 
truth) neither comes nor goes. It is without any motion. In 
that way, oh ! Kulaputra, the coming and going of the Tathagata 
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never takes place,” etc. Such a truth reaches the soul through 
the teaching of the Guru. Colourlessness of truth is described 
in the next verse. 

Tp.— [I t] does neither come nor go ; [it] is not anywhere. [It] 
enters the soul through the instruction of the Guru. 

32. [4 ; 60], Tib.— 

kha dog shahs sin rags med pa | 
snah ba thams cad de la jogs 

varnah varjitah akrtiJitnah \ 
sarvarupe sa paripurmrh | 

The second line of the Til), does not quite agree with the 
original. The original — sahbMre so sathpnnnd means it is 
complete in all the forms. Snah. ba — may be taken in the sense 
of rupa or dkdra — that which is manifest. 

Com. — It is devoid of colour, form, etc. (?) It has been 
said in the Paramdrthasioira — “Colours like red, yellow and 
grey are not begotten by him. [He does not beget colours like] 
yellow, black and white. Obeisance to thee, the colourless! ” 
Devoid of form, that is to say devoid of hands, mouth, etc. 
So it has been said — “ Neither large nor short, neither tall nor 
round — with a nature that is beyond measure. Obeisance to 
thee, the Immeasurable.” Still he is completed by all the forms. 

Tr.— Colour is also abandoned [by it] . It is devoid of form ; 
[but still] it is complete in all forms. 

33. [4; 60], Tib.— 

yid ni gsod la sems ni rtsa ba med par gyis | 
sems kyi lhag ma zug rhu thoh | 

’di ru sku bshi phyag rgya bshi ( 
khams gsum ma lus de die dag | 
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manah maraya oitte nirmxihnh | 
cittosya (wase^aih duhkham sambhiitavi | 
atra catvarah kAyah catvarah mudrah | 
inbhnvme sane [if] inahantafi ! • 

As is evident, except the first line the Tib. does not follow 
the text. The MS. is so much dilapidated in this place 
that I have not been able to make anything out of the 
commentary. However, my restoration of the lacuna in the first 
line of the verse as lahu cittc is supported by the Tib. and the 
commentary. The com. has laghu sighram nidraya. My 
restoration of the second line as ta\_hl inahCiaiu'ldda, tihuunA 
nivmala is partly supported by the Tib. and partly by the 
portions of the commentary — mahamudrah prdpy ante... sane te 
Suddhabhdva hi. 

Tr.— Kill this mind in the citta completeiy without delay. In 
that the mahamudra is pure in the three worlds. 

34. [4; 51], Tib.— 

bdag dan bgro ba khanis gsurn stoii | 
dri ma med pa’i lhan cig skyes pa la | 
dge dan mi dge gan yah med ( 

= aham jagat bhuvandni trini ca idnyam \ 
mrmale sahaje kibhdhibhau na stah \ 

The second line of the verse has been restored from the 
Tib. as nimmata sahaje na papa na puma. 

Com. — Myself is vacuity on account of its dealing with 
the illusory (world) ; the world is vacuity because it is itself 
illusion and the three worlds are also vacuity. The highest 
bliss lies in sahaja which is pure, i.e., free from impurity. 
Merit and demerit are not produced in it. So has it been said 
— the great knowledge which is without impurity lies in the 
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self-illumined halo of light. Can the question of merit and 
demerit arise in the absence of vikalpa, i.e., illusion? 

Tr.— Myself is vacuity, all that moves is vacuity, the three worlds 
are vacuity. There is no sin and merit in the pure sahaja. 

36. [4 ; 51], Tib.— 

yid ni gah du ’gro ba dod pa 1 
de la ’khrul par ma bya’o | 
mig ni mi rjums pa dag gis [ 
bsam gtan gyis ni gnas par bya \ 
slob dpon chen po Tai. lo. pas rarjad 
pa’i do. ha. mrjod ces bya ba rdsogs so | 

manah iatra gacchatti yutra icchati | 

atra bhrdnlim md kuru | 

dlokanam udghdtya [ 

dhydnena sthitim kartavyam | 

Mahdcdryo-Tailopddn-hhd^itavi dohdkosah samdplah 

Tib. docs not faithfully translate the beginning of the 
second line. The original adha ughddyi dlaand^... implies many 
more things than that conveyed by the Tib. 

Com. — Let the mind go wherever it likes [to go]. Do 
not entertain any misconception about it. [Tillopada] speaks 
of the way by which the mind has to go. It arises from below 
i.e., the nirmmacakra, and by opening, i.c., by freeing the 
way of the Avodhuti with the help of light, i.e., the meteor 
of the fierce fire {canddgni) of knowledge and by meditation 
gets itself seated in a position of great bliss. This is briefly the 
meaning here. The aim is to fix the mind in the mahdsukha- 
cakra through the yogic meditation [called] caruldl'i or [in other 
words] to make the sahaja manifest. 
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The commentator takes the word aloan^ to mean light, 
i.c., aloha. The Tih. however correctly takes it in the 
sense of dlokona, i.c., eye. It is the spiritual sight that is 
spoken of. When this sight is attained the mind [i.e., the 
psychic power] rises from its original seat — technically called 
the nirmdnac.ahra — where it lies dormant. Avadhutl is the 
central nerve (nddl), called susuinmt in the Brahmanical 
Tantras. The psychic power travels upwards by this channel 
and by stages reaches the highest seat called the r.iahdmkha- 
cakra (called sahafn-adala-padma in tlie Brahmanical Tantras) 
where it attains permanent bliss, 

Tr. — Let the mind go wherever it likes [to go]. Errors should 
not be made in this place. By opening the below with [spiritual] 
eyes I become fixed through dhyana. 



II 


THE DOHAS OF SARAHAPADA 

[Text pp. 5-6] 

These dohas, as stated in the Introduction, are contained 
in one of the leaves (with the doubtful page-mark 2) of the 
MS. C discovered in the Darbar Library. The MS. C contained 
the Dohas of Saraha ; his name occurs in verses 3 and 10 (the 
numbering of the verses is mine) : Saraha hhanai jinaguna 
ettavi [3] and Saraha hhanai atfattha hi .sara...[10]. The 
page formed evidently part of a separate Dohakosa of Saraha, 
hitherto unknown. It is not found in any of the similar works 
of Saraha, now preserved in the Tibetan translations. This 
is why I have not been able to settle the text to my entire 
satisfaction. But the difficulties are very few as the MS. C 
is in an excellent condition. 

[!]• As the firsf line is lost, the exact meaning of the verse 
cannot be brought out. niccalan < niscalam probably refers 
to one of the worlds of the kamadhdtu “ the element of desire.” 
The same world is mentioned in verse 14 of the Dohakosa of 
Tillopada — sacala nicala jo saaldcdra; it is explained as ‘'sacalam 
sattvalokah niscalam hhdjanalokah.’* The first is the world of 
beings (sattvaloka) and the second the world of receptacle. 
That both these worlds are illusory is clearly stated in a citation 
contained in the Suhhdsitasamgraha (Part I, p. 19) — 

sattvalokam atha hhdjanalokam | 
cittarneva racayaty aticitram || 

While commenting on the expression sthdnavljhapti “la 
notification d’emplacement ” of karikd 3 of Vasubandhu’s 
TriihHka Sthiramati says that it is the same as the notification 
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of the disposition of the bhdjanaloka (hhajanalokasamiwesa- 
vijnaptih). This form of vijnapH also is not known in full 
consciousness because it functions w'ith an object and an 
indefinite for.m sd'pyaparicchinn-alamhan-akdrapravrttatvdd 
asamviditetyucyate [Ldvi — Vij naptimdtratdsiddhi, p. 19, Part II, 
p. 73. Cf. also Poussin — Siddhi, p. 135; Abhidharmakoia, 
III, pp. 1-138]. It is called the bhdjanaloka, the receptacle 
world, as it consists of the germs (blja) which when matured 
give rise to the phenomenal world. This is probably why 
in the Abhidharmako^a it has been described to be thick, 
solid and not easily conquerable even by the vajra. The dohas 
as a practical code of sadhana insist on its conquest and on 
raising the mind to a higher level. 

Tr. — Do not meditate on the inanimate. Do not wish selfhood. 

[2] . alio = the illusory phenomena. Dhamma is 

taken here in the sense accepted in the Mahayana philosophy. 
The second line : lavano jima pdnlhi bilijjai is taken from the 
classical simile used for describing the Brahma. In the 
Chdndogya-upanisad (VI. 13) Uddalaka Aruni asks his son 
Svetaketu to throw some salt in water and to bring it to him 
on the morrow. On the morrow Svetaketu brings the water 
to his father and does no more see the salt. On being asked 
to taste it Svetaketu tastes it from all parts and replies that it 
is all salted. Then his father says that the being (sat) is also 
like that, it is everywhere but not perceived, that is the only 
reality, the dtman. In the Brhaddranyaka (II. 4. 12) the 
dtman, the ultimate reality, is described in similar words : sa 
yathd saindhavakhilya udakt prdpta udakamevanullyeta. 

Tr.— The Illusory phenomena enter Into [l.e., disappear In] the 
great bliss (Mahasuba) as salt disappears in the water. 

[3] . ettavi— Cf. Saraha’s Dohdkosa, verse 37 — etta and verse 
61 — etavi] etta, eta < MIA ettia means “so much, so many.” 

23 
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patih^ (Western Apabhram^a pantha) < pathin seems to be an 
irregular form. It may be a copyist’s mistake for pantha. 

Tr.— Saraha says— So many are the merits of the jina. Such is 
the way, such is verily the ultimate reality. 

[4]. This verse is full of mystic implications ; nittaranga 
cakka literally means “the wheel which has no movement.’’ 
Gakka is evidently the same as referred to in maniala-cakka ; of. 
Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 24 nitta punu punu cakka hi 
bharante ; verse 98, thia-nimmane nimmiaii tena hi mandala- 
cahka ; the Dohakosa of Kauha, verse 9, mandala-cakka bisaya- 
huddhi lai parimdmha ; verse 18 mandala-cakka-vimukha 
acchau nahaja-khanehl: Miscellaneous Collection (p. 37 ) — nan 
so maifdaJa-cakka hhdti sunna-sahdbe svaccha. Dr. Sahidullah 
always translates the expression mandala-cakka as “le cercle 
magique et la roue tantrique” and thinks that the real 
significance is that one who has taken the mind to the state of 
vacuity has no need of these circles and wheels (loc. cit., p. 94). 
But that does not seem to be the correct interpretation. From 
the references given above it is flear that the real nature of 
the state of vacuity {sunna-sahdha) is pure, it is free from all 
shadows of the 7nandala-cakka. So at the time when the sahaja 
state is attained (sahaja-khaiichi) the mind is absolutely free 
from the mandala-cakka. So it indicates a lower state of the 
mind in its march towards the state of vacuity. The real nature 
of the maiidala-cakka can be determined by a thorough knowledge 
of the objects (visaya) and this nature is such that it persists 
even when the immovable region of the mind is attained (thia 
nimmdne nimmiaii iena hi mandalacakka) . Mandala-cakka then 
means the same thing as the hhajana-loka already discussed. It 
is immovable and though beyond the objective world is still the 
receptacle of the objects of knowledge (alambana). The descrip- 
tion of the bhdjana-loka as given in the Ahhidharmakoia (III, 
p. 139) helps in clearing the sense : “ il est solide ... le vajra se 
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briserait sane que le cercle de vent soit entam^.” This “cercle 
de vent ” is comparable to the pavaria of our text. This pavana 
or manopavana is often referred to in the Doha text. It holds 
the mind under its firm control when the man(}ala-cakka state or 
the world of receptacle is attained. But when the Yogi attains 
a higher state in his march the ‘ circle of wind ’ breaks, his 
mind gets rid of the mandala-cakka and the state of absolute 
vacuity is reached. This seems to be the real significance of 
the present Doha, 

Tr— The immovable circle is without success (l.e., fails). The 
(rush of) wind breaks down in the grasp of one’s own mind. 

[5] , Even the citta disappears, the acitta comes into existence. 
[The real state] dawns clear through the instruction of the excellent 
teacher. 

[6] . The tone of this and the two following verses is 
similar to that expressed in verses 19-21 of the Dohakosa of 
Tillopada and in the opening verses of the Dohakosa of Saraha. 

Mavtaha is in genitive singular=inantrasija, padila bhitti 
means “ the wall that has fallen down”; padila is the regular 
past participle form < patita. 

Tr.— There is no peace in muttering the mantras. Can the 
fallen wall rise up? 

[7] . Agghdi, of . the western Apabhram^a form aj/gfiaii/a 
< aghrata. 

Tr.— Looking at the fruit In the tree is not smelling it. Does 
the disease fly away at the sight of the physician. 

[6]. The second line of the verse : andha andha kaddva 
tima henna hi kuba padei has a striking similarity with a line of 
Kabir {Kabir-granthdvali, p. 2) : andhai andha thelid dunyit 
kupa padanta (when the teacher and the disciple are both blind) 
it is like one blind man leading another and both falling into 
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the welK The simile is a popular one. Kadava requires an 
explanation. It is derived with the MIA kaddhati, kaddhi 
<kar$ati, to draw out, drag, pull, etc., c/. Bengali /cu^a “ to 
snatch away.” 



BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF DHARMA 

By 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.L. 

There is no other word or term iii Buddhism which is 
of so frequent occurrence as dhamma or its Sanskrit equivalent 
dharma. This term, precisely as in the Vedic texts, is used 
in both singular and plural forms. Dhammatd or dharmata is 
coined by the Buddhists as a special term to signify the 
essential nature of things, the normal condition, the usual 
course.^ In actual usage, however, the distinction in meaning 
between dharma and dharmata is not strictly maintained. Mrs. 
Ehys Davids rightly points out that the word dharma has, in 
the history of Buddhist thought, undergone much elaboration, 
more so than in Brahmanic. Whether in its singular or plural 
form, it occurs only ten times in the Three Vedas ; it is given 
no special consideration, historical or other, in a standard work 
like Oldenberg’s Religion des Veda.^ 

Childers suggests that the word, in masculine or neuter 
form, conveys such meaning in English as ‘nature, condition, 
quality, property, characteristic, function, practice, duty, 
object, thing, idea, phenomenon, doctrine, law, virtue, piety, 
justice, the law or truth of Buddha, the Buddhist scriptures, 
and religion.’ Similar is indeed the list of meanings suggested 
by Monier Williams in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary. The 
Pali-English Dictionary, compiled by Rhys Davids and Stede, 
gives a more methodical treatment of the word classifying the 

1 Digha^nikdya, VoL II, pp. 12 ff., Dhammatd esd hhikkhave ayaih ettha 

dhammatd/* 

> Baddhism, revised edn.» p, 6^. 
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various meanings in which it is employed in Buddhism. But 
even here the treatment fails of its purpose inasmuch as it does 
not set forth the reason why and how the word came to compre- 
hend such a wide range of meaning without any fear of contra- 
diction or inconsistency on the part of those who used it. The 
Dhammapada-commentary suggests that the word dhamma has 
been used in Pali in one or other or all of these four meanings 
(1) (jvnn (quality, property, characteristic), (2) desana (dis- 
course, instruction), (3) pariijalti (worded doctrine of Buddha, 
scriptures), and (4) niHmita-niyjwa-dhamma (mental states, 
conditions or phenomena without involving the notion of ego or 
entity).'’ The utmost that we here have is no definition but a 
bare statement or cataloguing of four different meanings in 
which the word or term has been employed in early Buddhism. 

Some guidance is given by Mrs. Rhys Davids * and Pro- 
fessor Stcherbatsky “in the matter of understanding and appre- 
ciating the Buddhist conception of dhamma or dharma. 

The definitions of the terra dhamma or dharma as met 
with in the Buddhist and Brahraanical works are all one-sided, 
not to say far-fetched. We read, for instance, in the Khuddaka- 
patha-commentary (p. 19) : 

‘ Ma(igaphaJanibbandni dhamma ’ ti eke, ‘ bhdvitamaggdnarri 
sacchikatanibbaridnan ca apdyesn apafanabhdt^ena Uhdranato 
paramassdaavidhdnato ca maggavirdgd era imasmirp. atthe 
dhammo ’ ti amhdkarp khanti, Aggapasddasuttan e’ettha 
sadhakarn. V attarp h'etarp : ‘ Ydvatd bhikkavc dhamma saip- 
khaid, ariyo aithahgiko maggo tesam aggam akkhdyati.’ 

“ According to some authorities, dhamma means the 
efforting and fruition stages of the elect culminating in nibbdna. 
Our opinion, however, is that dhamma is that which ‘up-holds’ 
{dhdranato) in the sense that those who have cultivated the path 


^ Dhammapada-oommentary, Vol. I, p. 22. 
* Buddhism, First and Revised Editions. 

6 I. H. Q., Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 737 foil. 
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and realised nibbana have no longer the fear of fall into the 
states of woe, and no less in the sense that it provides for the 
highest kind of solace and ultimately transcends all need of effort. 
The teaching of the Aggapasadanasutia proves the truth of thk. 
There it is said : As many doctrines, 0 Bhikkhus, have (so far) 
been formulated, the Noble Eightfold Path appears to be the 
best of them.” 

According to Jaimini’s Pnrvamimdmsasuira (1. 1. 2) 
Godandlakshano’rtho dharmah. 

“ Dharma is that which is characterised by an urge into 
action fulfilling the (desired) object ” : 

According to Manu’s Code (Ed. Jolly, p. 14) : 

Vidvadhhih sevitah sadbhih nityamadvesaragibbih 
brdaycnuhhyanujndto yo dhuwiastath nibodhata . 

“Comprehend that (alone) to be dharma which is cultivated 
by the learned, the elect, the persons who are always free from 
hatred and passion, and which is (at the same time) readily 
responded to by the heart.” 

According to the consensus of opinion, the Brahmanical defi- 
nition of dharma is : 

Vaidikah praiipddyorthah dharmah 
Vihitakriyayasadhyo dharmah pumsam gtiifo matah 
Pratisiddhakriyasddhyah sa guno dharmah ucyatc. 

“ Dharma is an end to be attained in conformity with 
injunctions in the Vedas. ” 

“ Dharma is to be considered a distinctive quality of men 
to be achieved by means of fiction (work, conduct) as enjoined 
(in the Vedas).” 

Referring to Asokan use of the word, Mrs. Rhys Davids 
opines : “ The Word dhamma is not ‘ morality ’ as it is unfortu- 
nately rendered in the ediiio princeps, nor is it ‘ law ’ or ^good 
form.’ Senart’s ‘religion’ is better, but too ambiguous. F. W. 
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Thomas’ definition ‘ based on revelation and custom ’ and ^ a 
sphere of conduct leading to heaven’ is a better guide. But 
why the weighty, the lofty term for ‘ that which ought to be done 
or not done,’ namely ‘conscience,’ is never used by translators 
is strange. Or if not ‘conscience’ then at least ‘duty.’ Exter- 
nally considered, dharma is, for India, ‘ law ; ’ for Buddhism, 
‘worded doctrine.’ As belonging to man’s inner world, 
‘ conscience ’ or ‘ duty ’ is more fit. It is the urge of 
this ‘ sense ’ that makes a man truly ‘ moral.’ Because of that 
urge he (Asoka) wards his fellowman in his person and in his 
interest.” ** 

In Varuna, the Vedic sages arrived at the conception of an 
ordered universe where everything happens according to Law 
and nothing by the caprice of an arbitrary will. And in rfa 
they reached the conception of rhythmical evolution or harmoni- 
ous manifestation of the cosmos. Both of these conceptions 
constituted the historical or philosophical background of the later 
ideas of saiya and dharma. In the Taittirlya Upanishad I. 1, 
rta and saiya are introduced as two aspects of one and the same 
idea or reality — pratyaksa-Brahmdn : Praiyak^am Brahmam 
mdi^yami, Ham vadisydmi, satyam vadisyami. 

In another passage of the same Upanishad I. 9, rta and 
saiya are mentioned along with lapa, dama, and the rest as 
different items of one and the same system of conduct or duty : 
“ Riam ca svadh yayapravacane ca Satyam ea sradhyayapravacanc 
ca. Tapadca svadh yayapravacane ca.” 

In a valedictory address in the same Upanishad I. 11, 
we read : 

“ SatyatP vada. Dharmam cara. Svadhydydn md, pramadah. 
Satydn na pram aditav yam. Dhanndn na pramaditavy am. Knsaldn 
na pramaditavyam." 


Buddbism, revised edn., p. 228. 
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Speak the truth. Practise dharma. Do not neglect the 
study of the Vedas. A right-minded man must not deviate 
from truth, from dharma, and from good.” 

Thus in the third passage where the word rta does not occur, 
the word dharma is substituted for it ; dharma takes the place of 
rta. What is the relation either between rta and satya, or 
between satya and dharma ? 

We might suggest that satya is that which is in conformity 
with rta,’’ and rta is that which is in conformity with satya, and 
the same as to the relation between satya and dharma. Or, 
we might say that rta assumes the name of satya when its na- 
ture is stated in terms of words, and that of dharma when its 
nature is manifested in the form of practice, duty or conduct. 
From one point of view, the whole programme of duty arises out 
of the primary idea of rta, and from another point of view, the 
whole programme of duty is comprehended by dharma. For 
the use of dharma m the sense of genus and species, whole and 
part, in the same breath, we may cite here the Pali gatha 

Yass’ete cataro dhar^ma ranarinda yathd lava 
saccath dhammc dhitl cdyo, ditthani so aticatlati. 

“He who is armed with these four d/mru/fl (principles), 
truth, piety, forbearance and self-sacrifice, overcomes the 
foe.” 

The relation between satya and dharma ” as two aspects of 
one and the same idea or reality is emphatically brought out in 
the Brhaddranynha Upanishad,!. 4.14. 

Satyani vai tat. Tasmat satyam mdantum ahur dharmath 
vadatl ti, dharmam vd radantam satyam oadatltyetaddhyecaitad 
uhhayam hhavati. 

7 Anfta which is an antitheais to satya is that which is not in conformity with fta. 

^ VAnarinda Jataka (FausbOll, No. 57). 

9 For the juxtaposition of the two words satya and dharma, or dharma and satya, cf,, 
Chdndogya Upanishad, VII. 2.1 : dharmam cddharmam ca, satyarti cdnftam ca sudhu 
cdsddhu ca hfdyajtlam cdhfdyajiiafh ca, 
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“ Dharma is indeed satya. Therefore they say that if a 
man declares satya, he declares dharma, and if he declares 
Dharma, he declares satya. Thus both are the same.” 

In this text dharma stands for ‘ law,’ ‘ principle of justice,’ 
sphere of conduct in conformity with established custom, the 
disregard of, or departure from which is punishable by law. 
For here we also read : 

Sa...tacchrcyorupam atyasrjata dharmam. Tadctat ksatrasya 
ksatram. Tad dharmas tasmdd dharmat parani nastyato ahaliyam 
hallyam samaiamsate dharmena yatha rajMi. 

“ He created still further the most excellent Law (Dharma). 
Law is the ksalra (power) of the ksatra, therefore there is no- 
thing higher than the Law. Thenceforth even a weak man 
rules a stronger with the help of the Law, as with the help of 
a king.” 

The meaning of the all-important dictum dharmah ksatrasya 
ksatrah requires some amount of elaboration. Here ksatra 
stands for both the earthly ruler and his divine prototype. When 
they say Dharma is the ksatra of the ksatra, they mean that 
Dharma is the guiding principle of royal administration, which 
is the same as to say the domination by the warrior-power has 
its justification or fulfilment only in the maintenance of the 
social order and the administratiop of justice. The king in his 
person is not above the law. It is the law that is above the 
king. 

This conception of dharma was elaborated in early 
Buddhism. But with the Buddha or the Buddhist dharma is no 
mere law but something more than law ; it is the principle of 
righteousness in conformity with which a reigning king is to 
shape his conduct and guide the course of administration. 

Ko pana hhante ranno...rajd ti ? Dhammo hhikkhu ti 
Bhagara aroca. Idha hhikkharc raja cakkavatti dhammiko 
dhammarajd dhavimam yeva nissdya dhammam sakkoronto 
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dhammam garukaronto dhammani apacdyamano dhammaddhajo 
dhammaketu dhamniddhipateyyo dhammikam rakkhavaranagid- 

tim samvidahati antojanasmim khattiycsu amiyantcm 

{? anuyxdiesu) halakdyasmim hrdhmatiagaliapaiikcsn negamajdna- 
padesu samaiiahrdhmaxicm migapakkhlsu }" 

“.Who is, Venerable Sir, the king of the king ? Dharma, 
0 Bhikkhus, is the king of the king, said ihe Blessed One. Here, 
0 Bhikkhus, it is depending on dharma (the law of truth and 
righteousness) honouring, respecting and revering it, doing 
homage to it, hallowing it, being himself the standard-bearer 
of dharma, the living symbol of dhanna, and acknowledging 
sovereignty of dhanna that the king, overlord, the virtuous and 
rightful monarch, provides the right watch and rightful protec- 
tion for his own people, for the army, for the nobles, for vassals, 
for Brahmins and householders, for town and countrydwcllers, 
for the religieuXi and for beasts and birds.’’ 

It is characteristically observed by the translator of the 
Gakkavattislhandda-std-ta that “the whole passage in the Pali 
is a striking outburst on the .superiority of right over might.’’ 

That the above idea of dharma recognises the superiority of 
right over might is beyond all doubt. But the principle of 
righteousness is far more than the mere sense of right or that of 
duty. The above idea of dharma implies that there should not 
be any right or duty which is imposed from outside. An ele- 
ment of fatigue, dissatisfaction or vexation of spirit is apt to be 
there when one is to function under such a pressure from without 
or such an obsession within. The idea of dharma is such that 
there should be the fulfilment of the whole duty t)f a man as man 
according to law, according to custom, according to the sense 
of right, good and happiness but no feeling of tedium or dissatis- 
faction or vexation of spirit. The whole course of human duty, 


10 Ahguttara, III, pp. 149-50; cf. Dtghat III, p. 61. 
Pialogues of the Buddha, Vol. IV, p. 62, fn. 1. 
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to oneself, one’s people, one’s fellow-beings and one’s fellow- 
creatures, is to flow spontaneously from within, out of an inner 
urge or innate sense without causing vexation or exasperation of 
spirit. Tt is indeed such an idea of dharma that Asoka has 
sought to inculcate in so many of his edicts, and inscriptions. 

Dharma is something to take one’s stand on,^^ something 
to adhere to, to abide by, to act in conformity with in all 
spheres of existence, action, expression or importance for pro- 
gressive relation of all desired or desirable ends of life. It carries 
with it the assumption or intuition or recognition or representa- 
tion of some sort of an order (wii/awata), capacity to hold good 
(thitifd), explicability in terms of causaltty (idapanayatd) and 
causal efficiency (arthakriydhdritd) . It may stand for any order 
or system, whether of reality or of nature, or of society, or of 
morality or of thought, or of faith, or of spirit. According to 
Buddhism, dharma broadly involves the conception of fiive orders 
{niydmas) : utu (caloric, chemical, physical), blja (germinal, 
genital, biological); kamma (functional, socio-moral, legal, ethi- 
cal); citfa (mental, psychical, psychological); and dhamma or 
kdrana (logical, dialectical, schematic, metaphysical)."' The 
principle, the mode, the method, the facts, the data, the result, 
in short, all that go fo constitute an order or system go by or 
come under the name of dharma. 

It is interesting to note that in Indian literature the word 
dharma is conveniently employed together not only with satya 
(Pali sacca) but also with such word as artha (Pali attha), nydya 
(Fall riaya), yukti (Vd\i yntii), tarka (Pali takka), slla, sama, 
vinaya, ya^ipadd, or the like, evidently to represent two different 
aspects of one and the same idea, fact, doctrine or system. In 
each instance the two’s are so juxtaposed as to suggest that one 
stands as a complement to the other. Dharman ca atthan ca 

Cf. Aeoka’s R. E. IV : dhammamhi tistanito, 

13 Cf. Asoka’a P. E. VII : dhammdnupafipatt anupatipajamlu, R. E. X : dhamnavatarh 
anuvidhiyatu. 

R SumangalavUdsinif II. 432. 
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anusasi (administered justice and advantage) is an oft-recurring 
phrase in the Jatakas,” Dhnmia, Artlw, Kditia, and Moksa 
constitute the four ends of the Brahnianical system. As for 
the correlation between dharma and yukti (which is but another 
term for nydya and tarkn), it is definitely enjoined in Raghu- 
nandana’s Prdyaicittatattva {Brihaspatwacana quoted) that 
dharma declines if it is judged without yukti (reasoning).*" Here 
reasoning is no more than a reasonable mode of C’lposition or 
interpretation which is in conformity with the authority, whether 
that authority is the Veda or the Tripitaka. Tn other words, 
yukti is just a ratiocinative moans establishing a harmonious 
link with that which is accepted as the final authority.'* Accord- 
ing to the traditional yukti of India, dharma is not only that 
which is in accordance with the established custom or the 
accepted authority but also that which is lawful, judicious and 
equitable. Rajje palUthdya dhammena samcna rajjam karesi, 
“ Having been established in sovereignty, he governed his 
kingdom according to law and equity.” In this Jataka descrip- 
tion cf the way of a good king, the word sarna stands not so 
much for equality as for equijiy. The same remarks hold true 
of the Pali idiom dhamma-cariyd sama-cariyd, “ the practice of 
dhamma, the practice of sama,” dhamtm and sama being 
in conformity, harmony or consistency with each other. 

With regard to the correspondence between dharma and 
§lla, we may read in Asoka’s R.B. IV : dhathmanihi silamhi 
tisfamto dhammam anusdsisarhti, “ taking their stand on dharma 
(principle of righteousness, law, piety and morality) and Hla 
(moral conduct) they will administer dharma, impart instructions 
in it.” Here dharma and «tla are to stand in conformity with 
each other. To say dhammamhi silamhi tistamto is the same as 
to say dhamme ihito ; c/. Makhadevasutta (Majjhvma Nikaya, II, 


Jataka, Vol. II, 106, Atihadfiammanusasaka. 

16 YukUhtna-viedretu dharmahdnih prajdyaie. 

17 Cf. Nelti-pakarana, yuttihdra, pp. 21 foil. YutidyetHparikkhdhdro yuiilti Nidi{>tho, 
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p.'74) : Makhadeva ndma dhammiko dhammarajd dhamme (hito 
dhammath carati hrdhmanagahapatikesu negamesu c'eva. 
janopadesu ca nposathan ca upavasati. This goes to show that 
dharma itself is the basis or foundation of both dharnia and ilh 
that are to be fulfilled in practice. 

Similarly when Buddha’s system as a whole is intended to be 
meant the term dharma or ^dsana is used and where it is 
intended to be represented in its two aspects, theoretical and 
practical, we have the use of two terms dharma and vinaya 
(Doctrine and Discipline) instead of one — the dharma. 
Imasmim dhamma-vinaye is the same expression as imasw.im 
dhamme or imasmim sdsanc. As for the intended conformity or 
harmony between the two aspects of Buddha’s system as for- 
mulated, it is definitely enjoined in the Digha-Nikaya, II, 
pp. 123, foil.’® that in establishing a right interpretation of 
Buddha’s word one must test the soundness of the ‘doctrine’ 
aspect in the light of the ‘discipline,’ and the soundness of the 
‘discipline’ aspect in the light of the ‘doctrine.’ An interpreta- 
tion failing to show that one is in conformity with the other 
must be rejected as unacceptable. In the case of each Indian 
system the two aspects are taken together to be its proper 
representation. So one reads in the MahSniddesa, p. 287: 
‘parassa re dhammath andnujdnan ti parassa dhammam difthim 
pafipadam maggath andnujdnanto. According to this text, 
dhamma which is the same as ditfhi (doctrinal viewpoint) and 
patipadd which is the same as magga (practical viewpoint) are 
just two sides of one and the same dhamma. 

The dharma is “that which is intuited, or directly sensed or 
perceived.’ ’ It is “ that which is conceived in thought, represented 
to oneself, formulated for the satisfaction of the thinker him- 
self.’’ It is also “that wJiich is proclaimed, publicly stated, 
promulgated in a particular form or fashion, or formulated in 

18 Cf. Neftt-pa/caranrt, p. 21 

Tani padabyanjaridni suite otarayilabbani, vinaye sandassayitabhdnt dhammatdyavp, 
tipanildihipiiohhdni, Dhammafayam^Paticcasamuppdde. 
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the interest ot those for whom it is intended.” “ That which is 
intuited, or directly sensed or perceived is either of the nature of 
reality, or of the material world, or of the mental world, or of 
the physical world, or of the moral world, or of the intellectual 
world, or of the spiritual world.” “ That which is conceived 
in thought, represented to oneself, formulated for the satisfaction 
of the thinker himself is the form of solution of the problem 
which engaged the thinker or contemplative.” And “ that which 
is proclaimed, publicly stated, etc., is the nature of criticism of 
the solution of the problem or problems offered by others as well 
as of the new direction to all human pursuits.” The dharma 
of the second kind is to be in conformity with that of the first, 
and that of the third is to be in conformity with that of the 
second, and ultimately with that of the first. Thus indeed one 
may appreciate the interpretation of the Mahayana doctrine 
of Trikaya, "the three modes of cognition, the successive stages 
of manifestation, or the three forms of expression of the nature 
of dharma — tha dharmald." We read in the Sahiyiitta-nikdya, 
Vol II, p. 25 : 

UppMd m Tathdgatanani anuppadd vd Tathdgatdnani thitd 
va sd dhdtu dharnmathitatd dhammaniydmatd idappaccayatd. 
Tam Tathdgato abhisambujjhati abhisameti, abhisambujjhitvd 
abhisamctcd dcikkhati deseti pahmpeti pafthapeti rioarati vibha- 
jati uttdnlkaroti ‘ passathdti ’ cdha. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids renders this: “ Whether there be an 
arising of Tathagatas, or whether there be no such arising, this 
nature of things just stands, this causal status, this causal order- 
liness, the relatedness of this to that. Concerning that the 
Tathagata is fully enlightened, that he fully understands. 
Fully enlightened, fully understanding he declares it, teaches it, 
reveals it, sets it forth, manifests, explains, makes it plain, 
saying “Behold.” “ 


The Book of the Kindred Sayings, II, p. 21. 
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Thita va sd, dMtu. “ The element which is in itself, in its 
own inherent right, independently of all thought or inter- 
pretation.” This is what is called dharmata, tathata, iunyata, or 
paurdnadhannasthititu (as in the Lankdmtdra Sutra). 

According to Mrs. Rhys Davids, this involves the concep- 
tion of “a world-cosmos, wherein cause and effect grinds 
its way, a cosmodicy rather than a theodicy, an infinite 
mechanism started none knows when, or how, or to what 
end.”^’ 

On the same ground some of the early Buddhist schools of 
thought (the Pubbaseliya and the Mahisasaka, according to 
Buddhaghosa) declared paficcasamuppdda to be asankhata, 
uncreated by thought, the uncompounded, while the exponent of 
Theravada objected to the treatment of paficcasamuppada as 
asankhata. Nibhdna is asankhaia with the Theravilda as with 
the rest of the schools. Thus to regard paticcasamuppdda 
as asankhata is to admit two sahkhatas which one could not 
reasonably do. The decision arrived at in the Mahayana system 
is that Paticcasamuppada and Nibbaiaa are essentially one and 
the same reality. But is paticcasamuppada ‘dependent origina- 
tion,’ when taken iu>the sense of paurdm-dharmasthitita ? The 
term pratltyasamutpdda is employed evidently in this very sense 
in the opening verse of Nagarjuna’s Mddhyamika-kdrikd. 

Dr. B. J, Thomas observes : “ Nagarjuha begins by discuss- 
ing the nature of causation as expressed in the theory of dependent 
origination (pratityasaniutpdda) of the causal formula. Depend- 
ent origination is said to be characterised by being (1) without 
cessation, (2) without origination, (3) without cutting off, 
(4) not eternal, (5) not one, (6) not differentiated, (7) without 
coming, (8) without going. Its interpretation as a series of 
causes and effects is entirely rejected.” 

20 Lanhdvaidra-sutra, edited by NaDjio. 

2^ Buddhism by Mrs. Rhys Davids, revised ed., p. 87. 

22 History of Buddhist Thought, p. 219. 
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With Dr. Barua “ Nagarjuna’s pratliyasamutpada is the 
element of reality® which is in itself, in its own inherent right, 
independently of all thought or interpretation. It is just a 
‘ novelty ’ as intuited at each moment, either in immediate conti- 
guity or at uniform intervals (anantara, samanantara) , that is to 
say, a khana-paccuppanna dhanima. The novelties are introduced 
as causally induced factors, or even as links in a chain of depend- 
ent origination. It is thus in the sequence of novelties as*noted 
that lies the ground of the theory of causation. The novelty is 
one thing, the sequence another. The sequence from the view- 
point of the observer is one thing, the causal succession of ante- 
cedents and consequents from the viewpoint of the thinker, — 
another. Upon the whole, the element of reality is the ulti- 
mate point of reference of each thought, without differentiation 
or characterisation.” 

The dharmakatja is lo Theravada, and generally to Hinayana, 
the body of doctrine, the doctrine taught by the Buddha. We 
read in the Milindapanha, p. 73 : 

‘ Dhammakdycna pana kho maharaja mkkd Bhagava nidasse- 
turn, dhammo hi mahaidja Bhagavafd dcsilo.’ 

“ It is possible, 0 king, to manifest the Master by the body 
of doctrine. The doctrine is taught, 0 king, by the Master.” 

The Dhannakaya is to Mahdydna the dharmaiu, the tathatd, 
the sunyatd, the paurdnadharmasihitUd, i.c., the element of 
reality in itself. In other words, this dharma or dharmakdya is 
the most essential point in all that is taught by the Buddha. 
Accordingly we read in the Samyuttanikdya, Vol. II, p. 267, 
Vol. V, p. 407 : 

“ te suttanid Tathdgata-bhdsitd gambhird gambhlratthd 
lokuttard sunnatapatisamyiittd.' ’ 

23 Cf. I. H. Q., Vol. X, No. 4, p. 758, where Prof. Stcherbatsky observes : “ the 
dharmas are not things but elements of things. That the conception of dharma is the basic 
conception of Buddhism is most clearly and pregnantly expressed by the Buddhists them- 
selves in their old Credo — “ ye dharma hetuprahhavdhC' 
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“ Those discourses that are uttered by the Tathigata, are 
profound, deep in meaning, 'and concerned with suflflata.” 

Sunmta is just another term for dhammata, tathatd, 
dhammathitita. 

The dharma which is to be behind, before, and all along 
thought, action or expression is significantly characterised as 
pur ana (the most ancient), Mhata, or sanatana (eternal). The 
discovery of the nature of dharma, understood in this sense, is 
compared by the Buddha to the discovery of an old, buried and 
forgotten city. So we read in the Pali Nagara-sutta {Samyutta 
Nikaya, II. 105-106) ; 

Seyyathdpi bhikkhaiie puriso, arahhe pavane caramano 
passeyya 'purdi^am maggarh purdnahjasam puhbakehi manussehi 
anuydtamW so tarn anugaccheyya tarn anugacchanto passeyya 
purdnam nagaram pura^am rajadhanirh pubbakehi manussehi 
ajjhdvuttham . 

“ Just as if, Brethren, a man faring through the forest 
through the great wood should see an ancient path, an ancient 
road traversed by men of former days. And he should go along 
it, and going along it he should see an ancient city, an ancient 
prince’s domain, wherein dwelt men of former days.” 

Next in the Dhammapada, Yamakavagga : 

Na hi iicrena verdni sammantidha kuddcanam, 
averena ca sarmnanti esa dhammo sanantano. 

“Hatred does not cease by hatred. Enmity ceases by 
amity. This is the good old rule. ” 

Thirdly, in Anoka’s M. R. E. (Siddapur), : Esd porand 
pakiti, dighavusc ca esa, hevaiii esa kativiye. 

“ Such is the most ancient nature, that which is of long 
standing, thus indeed (in conformity with that), this should be 
done.” 

H' esd pi aihtecdslsu yathdraham paoatHaviye ydrisd porand 
pakiti, yathdraham yathd iyam drokam siyd (Yerragudi). 
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“ The same should also be propounded as far as possible to the 
resident pupils according to the good old rule, so that this (noble 
tradition) will remain unimpaired.’’ ^ 

And fourthly, in the Bhagamdglta, v. 27 : 

“ iSd^vatasya ca dhannasya sukhasyaikdntikasya ca." 

The Pali expression corresponding to As'oka’s pordm pakiti 
is pordniyd-pakati. The pafcati or pakiti (Sk. prakrti) is no 
other than another term for dharma. The Sona-Nanda-Jdtaka 
(Pausbbll, No. 532) which embodies a teaching almost literally 
similar to that in Asoka’s Edicts contains, among others, the 
following two .gathds setting forth the ancient or eternal nature 
of dharma : 

kulavanisam maharaja porai^am parihdpayam 
adhammacart jetthesa nirayam so upapajjati. 

Ye ca dhammassa kusald pordnossa disampati 
edrittena ca sampa'nnd na te gacchanti duggatim. 

According to the first gdtha, the adharmaedri is one who 
abandons one’s respectful duty to one’s elder brothers and 
others in accordance with tlie time-honoured tradition of house- 
hold life. 

According to the second gdtha, the virtuous man is he who 
effectually conforms to the ancient tradition, — the established 
custom. 

The gloss adds that here dhamma is the paveni-dhamma, 
the dharma which has held good by continued tradition, — the 
precedent. 

In dealing with the seven essential conditions of welfare 
of a nation (or of an order or institution) the Buddha definitely 
lays down : 

Ydvakivan ca appafinattam na pahndpessanti, panhattam 

na samucchindissanti, yathd pafmatte pordne dhamme vattis- 

santi vuddhi yeva pdtikankhd no parihdnl ti. 


The text read and translated by B. M. Barua in I. H. Q., Vol. Vll, pp. 118, 130. 
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“ So long the members of a nation (so of an order or insti- 
tution) 'will not introduce that which is not established according 
to custom, will not destroy that which is established according to 
custom, and will abide by the good old rule, so long they may be 
expected to prosper, and not to decline.” 

In explaining porane vajji-dhamme in this text Buddha- 
ghosa speaks of a paveni-potthaka (Book of Precedents) among 
the Vrjis from which guidance was to be taken in deciding all 
cases. (Vide B. C. Law’s Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient 
India, p. 103 ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 22.) 

Thus it may be shown that puraria or mnatana is that 
which has held good for a long time, that which has been 
adhered through many ages, that which has therefore become a 
normal state of things, a normal course of life. The normal 
implies a ‘ norm ’ (that which ought to be done or not done), as 
well as a normal state of the body, mind or morale of a person 
M'hich enables him to respond to the norm, and to abide by it. 

The normal carries with the idea of universal, that which 
is or may be normally expected of all under similar set of 
circumstances. 

Sahheh'cva piyehi manapchl nanahhaca rinabhui o annatJid- 
bhQvo ’tarn knV ettha...labbhd ’yan lam jdtam bhutani sankhatam 
palokadhammam tarn pana ndpahijjati, n' etam thdnani vifjati."’ 

“ The separation, departure from, the otherness of existing 
relation with all who are dear and beloved (is a normal way of 
happening), how can it then be possible to obtain that which is 
born, has come- to-be, is created and of a nature to disappear will 
not disappear ? There is no ground for such an expectation.” 

That which is the most ancient in time is the most imme- 
diate in experience. “ It is something which is proved and 


» Digha NMya, Vol. 11. p. 168. 

26 “ Byhadvai^^avatosaijii : Puranas ca punato nijaisvaryena vartamdno' pi nava 

eveii." Srirnadbliaf^avata, 10. 14. 23. Cf. Bhagavatacandrika : Purdna^ purdpi 

nava^.** 
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therefore approved by the wise, and each right-minded 
individual is normally expected to respond to it. There is no 
sphere or existence of activity without dharma. Birth 
(jati-dhammo) , decay (jard-dhammo), and the rest are phenomena 
that normally occur in the natural order, and there are persons 
or beings who are subject to them. Eating, sleeping, pro- 
creating, etc., are phenomena that normally occur in the O’-der 
of life. There are ktila-dharma, jHatidharma, tnitradharma 
rajadharma, stridharma, ptirusadharma, and the rest, each being 
a normal expression of human nature in the shape of duty in 
respect of the family, the kinsmen, friendship, kingship, and 
the like in the social order. So on and so forth. 

But to be in dharma is to be in one’s own element. iVVhat 
one’s own element is depends on one’s own feeling, experience, 
or understanding. There being certain hindrances or obstacles 
in the way of one’s being in one’s own element, there being 
certain other conditions helpful to one’s being in one’s own 
element, there being the possibility of removing those obstacles 
and inducing favourable ^ conditions, a system of training 
normally involves or comes to prevail ini the sphere of education, 
or a system of practice in the sphere of religion. To be in one’s 
own element in the ultimate sense is to get beyond the known 
world of cause and effect, Nirvdria or mok§a is that highest 
state in men’s religious experience, in which, alone it is 
possible to be in one’s element in the ultimate sense. Nirvana 
or vimokfa itself is a dharma in so far as it is an object of 
attainment through a life of effort. 

In between that which lies behind or lies ahead is the 
life of^ effort or pursuit which too is dharma. To direct or 
regulate it there is either a system of society, or a system of 
education, or a system of study, or a system of conduct, or a 
system of mind, or a system of thought, or a system of faith 
and worship. It is not only the system as a whole but each 
part of it goes by the name of dharma. For instance, 
Buddhism as a system of religious thought is called dharma 
3 
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or mddharma, and each of the thirty-seven main points or 
terms belonging to that system is also called a dharma (sattatim- 
sabodhipakkhika dhammd). 

The Dhammasangaifi which is a Buddhist manual of 
psychological ethics gives an exposition of dhammas, classified 
as moral (kiisala), immoral (akusald) and avyakata (indeter- 
minate). These dhammas constitute the mental basis of character 
which finds its expression in conduct or action. Buddha- 
ghosa takes them to mean those mental states which bear 
their own intrinsic nature (sahham) Professor Stcherbatsky 
has discussed at length precisely in which sense these dhammas 
are regarded as nissaila-nijjiva, the intended distinction 
being between nairatwya (the theory of no-soul) and nairatma 
(the theory of non-soul). “ According to the opening verse 
of the Dhammapada , mind and all things mental are dharmas.^ 

The Pdtimokkha which is a Buddhist code of monastic 
discipline contains various rules of conduct, eacB of which is 
called a dhamma : pdrdpkd dhammd sanghadiscsd dhamma, 
aniyatd dhammd, etc. 

In the Gula-Saknluddyi-StiHa {Majjhima-N . II, p. 32) the 
term dhamma stands for the sequence of facts as experienced 
or the law of causation or way of happening by a way of cause 
as formulated : 

Dhammam ie descssdmi — Imasmim sati idam hoti, mass' 
nppddd idam upapajjati, etc. 

Just as, on the one hand, dharma stands for the entire 
system of sequence, or the chain of dependent origination, 
so, on the other hand, it stands for each single factor or link, 
which is accordingly called a sahetu dhamma, paticcasamuppanna 
dhamma. 

2? Aithasdlini, p. 63 ; Tesa^ fesam dhammanath sahhavo vd sdmanflam va lahkhanam 
ndma, 

28 I, H. Q., Vol. X, No. 4, p. 748. 

• 29 Dliammapada'Coniy., I, pp. 22-28, 35-36. 
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Similarly, it may be shown that dhanma stands not only 
for the entire system of faith, thought or doctrine but for every 
part or argument or point of it. 

An attempt has recently been made to prove that “ the 
term dharma is so devised as to comprehend real, realised and 
reality, actual, actualised and actuality, phenomenon, pheno- 
menal and phenomenality , matter, material and materiality, 
mind, mental and mentality, cause, caused and causality, 
law, legal and legality, thought, thinking and thinkability, 
and the like ; in short, the entire universe of reality and 
appearance, truth and opinion, thought and expression, principle 
and action, in and through which all things and all individuals 
may realise their being, feel their existence, rise into recognition, 
move into action or proceed to perfection. That is to say, 
dharma is not only that which was, is or shall be in itself, in 
its inherent right or in its nature or characteristic form, but 
that which comes to happen or prevail on account of its inherent 
force or intrinsic merit or value. 




MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS OF INDIA 

{From Epic and Paurdnic Sources) 

By 

Dr. Bimalachurn Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.L. 

The two Epics and the Puranas have long been recognised 
as a rich mine of geographical information about ancient India. 
They contain a number of chapters giving a fairly accurate 
account of not only the different territorial divisions of India, 
but also of her rivers, mountains, forests, lakes, deserts, towns, 
countries and peoples. Such chapters are the Tirtha-ydtrd and 
Digmjaya sections of the Mahabharata, the Jambukhanda- 
vinirmana-parva of the same epic, and the KiskindhyS-kanda of 
the Bamayana. Equally important from this point of view are 
the Bhuvanakosa, the Jambudvipa-varnana and the Kurma- 
vibhaga sections of the Puranas, as well as of the Brhatsarnhita, 
the Parasara-tantra and the Atharvapari^is|;a. The geographi- 
cal accounts in the different Puranas are more or less identical, 
and the account in one is not unoften repeated word for w'ord in 
another ; in certain instances a larger account is summarised 
into a shorter one, e.g., the Pauranic list of rivers differs in 
the different Puranas. The list in the Vayu, Matsya and 
Markandeya Puranas is a long one, while that in the Visnu is 
very short. The same list occurs in the Bhagavata and Padma 
Puranas as well, but in them it does not follow any definite 
arrangement. The Pauranic lists of rivers, countries and peoples, 
etc., occur also in the Mahabharata, sometimes in a more detailed 
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iorm. The ^particulars of the country of Bharata’ (as given in 
the Bhismaparva (Slokas 317-78) are almost the same as in the 
Purapas, and with additional information in certain instances. 
It is obvious that these lists are framed in pursuance of a tradi- 
tional account handed down from earlier times, and that there 
is much mythical and fabulous element in them. But in spite 
of everything, it must be admitted that the accounts are sub- 
stantially correct, and the fabulous element, as pointed out by 
Cunningham, ‘is confined, as a rule, to outside lands, and their 
allusions to purely Indian topography are generally sober.’ 

The pivot of the Paurapic account of rivers of Bharatavarsa 
^ is certainly the mountain system of the 

Himavat and the » . . . 

rivers iscning out of country for the rivers are invariably grouped 
in the Purapas as well as the Mahabharata 
according to the mountain ranges out of which they rise. Of 
the mountains, the Himavat or Himadri is the only varsa- 
parvata which is placed within the geographical limit of 
Bharatavar?a.* 

According to ancient geographers, the name Himavat was 
applied to the entire mountain range that stretches from the 
Sulaiman along the west of the Punjab and whofe of the north- 
ern boundary of India to the Assam and Arakan hill ranges in 
the east including a number of peaks and smaller mountain 
ranges. The author of the Markapdeya Purapa evidently knew 
the Himavat to have stretched from sea to sea like the ‘string of 
a bow’ (Karmukasya yatha gupab).* The statement in the 


^ For the place aod poaitioo of the Himavat among the Varsa>parvatas, aod the 
mountain-system of the Purapas, see Raycbaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, 
pp. 94101. 

^ Kailiso Himavam^caiva daksi^ena mabacalau I 
Purvvapascayat&v 6 ti,Tar 9 av&ntarTyavasthitau (I 

(Mirk. P., 64, 24.) 

etattu Bbaratam var^am catuhsamstb^nasametbitaip i| 
dak^ii^&parato hyasya pdrvveQa ca mabodadbih I 
Hinoavanattarei^asya Earmmakasya yathA gui 3 ia);ii tl 

(MSrk, P.. 67, 69. 
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M&rkandeya PurSna is supported by the Mahabharata and 
Kunaarasambhava . ^ 

The Vi§iju Puraija also seems to suggest the same when it 
says that Bharatavar^a is the country that lies south of the 
Himadri and north of the ocean (II. 3, 1-2). Ptolemy also 
seems to agree with the Epic and Pauranic description when he 
says that the Imaos {i.e., the Himavat) is the source of the 
Ganges and the Indus as well as of the Eoa and the Souastos, 
identical respectively with the Kabul and the Swat river which 
rise from the hills to the west of the modern North-West Fron- 
tier Province.* 

According to the Matsya Purana, the Kailasa range formed a 
part of the Himavat (121, 2), though according to the Markandeya 
it was a separate mountain. Dr. Raychaudhuri correctly ob- 
serves : “ There is reason to believe that some of the so-called 
varsa-parvatas were in fact parts of the Himalayan chain” 
(Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 100). lie points out that 
according to Alberuni, Meru and Nisada, described as varsa- 
parvatas in the Puranas, were .coimected with the Himalayan 
chain. 

According to the Puranas, the rivers issuing from the 
Himavat are the Ganga, Sarasvati, Sindhu, CandrabhStga, 
Yamuna, Satadru, Vitasta, Iravati, Kuhu, Gomati, Dhutapapa, 
B&huda, DrSadvatl, Vipasa, Devika, Banksu, Niscirft, Gaijidakl 
and Kausiki.” 

^ Avagadba byubbajata]} samudrau pQryva*pa6cimau (Mbb., VI. 6» 3) 
Astijiittarasyam devatatma 
Himaiayo nama. nagadhirajal^ j 
P^vvaparau toyanidbi vagahya 
Sthilial) prithivyg iva manadandal;^ II iKum&r., I. 1). 

• Ancient India, Ptolemy, S. N. Majumdar’s Bdn., p. 81. 

’ Ganga Sarasvati SindbusCandrabbaga tatbapara II 
Yamuna ca Satadru^ca Vitasteravati Kobub I 
Gomati Dhiitapapa ca Bahada saDfSadvatl 11 
Vipy& Devika Bank9uiNii§cIra Ga^^aki tatba 1 
Kau4iki capaga vipra Himavatpadanibsrtab 11 

(Mark* P., 67, 16^18.) 
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The MSrkaodeya Purapa has a separate chapter on the 
Gait a descent of the Ganges which is said to have 

issued from the foot of ^^arayana, and followed 
her course on^ to Mount Meru ; then she bifurcated herself in 
four streams flowing east, south, west and north, the southern of 
which was allowed by Siva, through the entreaties and inter- 
cession of King Bharata, to flow through India.* 

The fabulous element in the description given in the 
Markandeya Purana is only loo obvious to need comment ; at the 
same time it is evident that when the Pauranic author describes 
the ‘second stream called Alakananda flowing southwards and 
overflowing the Manasa lake with a great force,’ he is simply 
speaking of the upper course of the river when she is still on the 
lap of the mighty Himavat. So also when we are told that the 
river ‘entered the southern ocean in seven streams, and in three 
streams on the east, inundating as a great river the south with 
the overflow from her stream,’ we seem to read of the different 
tributaries of the great river and her lower streams of the south- 
east before she reaches the eastern seas. 

The Vayu and Matsya Puranas give almost the same de- 
scription as the Markandeya of the descent of the Ganges, 
while the Vi§nu, Bhagavata and Padma Purapas as well 
as the Mahabharata agree substantially, though their account 
is rather brief. The account given in the Yayu Purana is 
interesting 

• Mark. P., 66, 1-12. 

* ** The capital of Brahma is enclosed by the river Ganges, which, issuing from the 
foot of Vi^pu, and washing the lunar orb, falls, here, from the skies, and after encircling 
the city, divides into four mighty rivers, flowing in opposite directions. These rivers are 
the Bits, the Alakananda, Ihe Cak^u, and the Bliadra. The first, falling upon the lops of the 
inferior mountains, on the east side of the Meru, flows over their crests, and passes through 
the country of Bhadra6va, to the ocean. The Alakananda flows south, to the country of 
Bh&mta, and dividing into seven rivers on the way, falls into the sea. The Gak^u falls into 
the sea, after traversing all the western mountaios, and passing through the country of 
Ketumala. And the BhadrS washes the country of the tJttarakurus, and empties itself into 
the northern ocean. (Wilson’s trans., Bk. II, Chap. II, pp. 119-20.) Wilson points out that 
Bha^karScharya, an author of the eleventh century, gives almost exactly the same purport 
of the story. Evidently he draws his account from the Puranas. 
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It is somewhat curious that the GaAga is everywhere in the 
Mahabharata as well as in the Puranas, qualified invariably as 
tripathaga or flowing in three directions, though the actual 
description is that, alter ‘issuing from the foot of Vi^nu and 
washing the lunar orb, she divided herself into four mighty 
rivers ’ and flow'ed in four directions. Later also, in India, 
she is described as a river that flowed in seven streams.* It is 
only in her lower course that she is said to have entered the 
ocean ‘ in three streams on the east ’ {rf. the Mark. P.). Is it 
then to be surmised that her description as tripathaga refers to 
these three streams ? ^ V/hich, again, are these three streams ? 
Can they be said to be identical with the Bhitglrathl, the 
Brahmaputra and the Meghnil, the three courses which mingle 
together before they enter the sea ? 

The river still survives and flows between the Jumna and 
the Sutlej. It must have been at one time a 
SaraBvati. mighty river," but gradually she lost herself in 
the desert at a place known as Vinasana, the traditional western 
extremity of Aryavarta and Madhyadesa. CVasistha, 1, 8; Baudh , 
I, 1, 2, 9, etc.). It is a tributary of the Indus, and rises from 
the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range. In the Ngvedic 
period it was a mighty river, and flowed into the sea (Max 
Muller, Rgveda-Sarhhita, p. 40). “It disappears for a time in 
the sand near the village of Chalaur and reappears at Bhavanipur. 
At Balchhappar it again disappears, but appears again at Bara 
Khera; at Urnai near Pehoa, it is joined by the Markanda and 
the united stream bearing still the name of Sarasvatl ultimately 
joins the Ghaggar or Ghargbar which was evidently the lower 
part of the Sarasvati (Punjab Gazetteer, Ambala Dt., Chap. I). 
The Mahabharata also says that after disappearing, the river 

^ Cf. the followiaj? Rgvedic hymn where the Sindhu with ita seven streams is also 
said to have followed a threefold course : 

** li)ach set of seven (streams) has followed a threefold coarse. The Bindhu surpasses 
the other rivers in impetuosity ” (X, 75). 

* Suttanipata-Commentary. 

3 1886, Part n, p. 840. 
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Sindhu. 


ag^o at three places, namely, at Ohamasodbheda, 
Sifobheda and Nagodbheda (Vana P., 8).” ' The Salya Parva 
of the Mahabbarata seems to suggest that the name Sarasvatl 
was given to the seven rivers, Suprabha, Kancanftksi, Visala, 
Manorama, Oghavatl, Sureau and Vimalodaka (Salya, 39, 
2188-2216). 

It is the river Indus. But according to Alberuni (India, I, 
p. 260), only her upper course, above the 
junction with the Chenab or Cbandrabhag&, 
was known as Sindhu; lower that point to Aror, she was known 
as Pancanad, while from Aror to where she enters the sea it was 
known as Mihran. In the Behistun inscription of Darius the 
river is referred to as Hindu, and in Vendidad as Hendu. The 
Chinese designations of our country, T’ien-chu, Sh^n-tu, Sien- 
tou, Hien-tou, Yin-tu, etc., are all probably derived from Sindhu, 
though the Chinese themselves do not agree that the name was 
so derived.* In any case, the river gave her name to the country 
through which she flowed.* The upper course of the river along 
with her important tributaries gave 1o the country through which 
she flowed the name of ‘ the land of the five rivers (pancanad) ; 
from this mediaeval name the modern Punjab derives her name. 
The lower course gave to the country around the name of Sind. 

The passage in the Markandeya Purana seems to suggest 
that there were two rivers of this name. The 
Mahabbarata also seems to support the same 
contention (Bhl?ma P., 9, 322-27). But it is difficult to identify 
the second stream of the same name. The river Bhima, a 
branch of the Krsna, is also known by the name CandrabhSgA 
but obviously that river is not meant. 

The CandrabhagA is the Chenab in the Punjab, and is the 
Rgvedic Asiknl identical with the Greek Akesines. Sometimes, 


Candrabhftga. 


1 Dey, Geographical Dictionary, pp. 180-81. 

5 For explan itiona of the Chinese designations of India, sea Wabtera» Yuan Chwang) I» 
131-40; also Bretscbreider Mediaeval Kesearohes, II, 25. 

As to her ancient course through Sind, see 1886, II, p. 323, 
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the umteid stfreams of the Jhelum and the Cheuab are also ktfoU'n 
by the single name CandrabbSga, the Sandabaga or Sandabal 
of Ptol^y. 

This famous river still bears its old name. It is 


mentioned as early as the ^Igveda (X, 75) and 
Yamnns,. Aitareja Brahmana (VIII, 14, 4) , 

It is the modern Sutlej. “ In ancient times this river prob- 
ably did not join the Beas, as it does now, but 
Satadru. pursued an independent course to the confines 

of Sindh” (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 291, notes).* The united 


streams of the Sutlej and the Beas are known as the Ghaggar. 
The Satadru is the Zaradros of Ptolemy, and the HesydruS of 
Pliny. 

It is the modern Jhelum, but is still called "Vitastft in 


Kasmir, and is identical with Greek Bidaspes 
Vitasta. Hydaspes. It was known to the Rgvedic 

Aryans (X, 75) by the same name as well as to the Buddhists 
under the name of Vitathsa (Milindapanho, S.B.E., XXLIV). 

It is the modern Ravi,^ the Greek Hydraotisor AdHs or 
irsvati. Rhonadis*. 


It is mentioned in the Vayu (XLV, 95) and Kurma PurSnas 
(XLVII, 27) as Kuhu. The river is probably 
identical with the Kubha of the Bgv^da 
(X., 75, 6) and the Kophes or Kophen of the Greek geographers, 
the modern Kabul river. It is also probably identical with the 
Koa of Ptolemy which is described to have its source in the 
Imaos or Himavat. (Ptolemy, VH, i. 26; Majumdar’s edn., 
p. 8L). 

It is almost certainly identical with Rgvedic Gomatl 
(R. V., X., 76, 6) which is probably the raodetn 
Gomatl. Gomal, a western tributary of the Indus. The 

Pauranic passage Gornati Dhutapapa ca “ has 


* For its early coarse, see, J.A.8.B., 18S6, II, pp. 888 foil. 

* Mark. P., op. cit., Vayu, 45, 96 ; Kurma, 47, T! ; Var&ha, 81. 
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been interpreted as ‘ Gomatl and Dhutapapa,’ thus signifying 
two rivers, of which the latter according, to Cunningham was a 
tributary of the Gomatl. In the MahabhSrata, the two words 
are linked together (Bhisma, p. 9, 25), in which case, the passage 
should be interpreted as “ the Gomatl, the cleanser of all sins.” 
The Pauranic river has also been sought to be identified with 
the modern Goomti which joins the Ganges below Benares, and 
which is described in the Rarnayana as situated in Ayodhya, and 
as being ” crowded with cattle ” (Ayodhya-kanfla, 49). But as 
the PaurSnic passage as well as that of the Mahabharata mentions 
the river along with those of the Punjab, it is almost certain that 
the tributary of the Indus is meant. The Skanda Purai^a 
mentions another river of the same name (AvantI Khanda, Ch. 
60); evidently it flowed through Gujrat with Dvaraka on its bank. 
According to the Meghadtda (I. v. 47) a river Gomatl seems to 
have formed a branch of the Cambal. If the Siva PurSna 
is to be believed, the river Godavari near its source where 
the temple Tryamvaka was situated, is also known as Gomatl 
(I, Ch. 54). 

Some have sought to identify the Dhutapapa as a separate 
river with the modern Dhopap on the Goomti, 18 miles south- 
east of Sultanpur in Oudh. According to the Skanda Parana 
(Kasikhanda, Uttara, Chap. 59), it was a tributary of the 
Ganges near Benares. (Dey, Dictionary, pp. 57 and 231.) 

Pargiter identifies the river with the modern RamagaAga 
which joins the Ganges on the left near Kanauj, 

Bshud5.« a,nd Nundolal Dey with the river ‘ Dhavala now 
called Dhumela or Burha-Rapti, a feeder of the 
Rapti in Oudh.’ (Pargiter, Markandeya P., pp. 291-92 ; Dey, 
Dictionary, p. 10). Pargiter also points out that there was 
another river of this name in the Deccan (Mbh., Bhisma P., 
9, 322 ; Anu^^sana P., 165, 7653 ; Rarnayana, Kish. K., 41, 13). 


1 The Bihudi is, perhaps, no other sacred river than what is called Bahuki. in the 
Mejihima Kikaja, I, pp. 86*40. 
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The Mahabharata gives an explanation of the origin of the name. 
Rsi Likhita had his severed arm restored by bathing in this 
river, which was accordingly named Bahuda (Mbb., Santi P., 
22 ; Harivamsa, 12). But the Siva Pmana gives a different 
explanation, and says that Gaurl was turned into the river 
Bahuda by the curse of her husband Prasenajit. 

The Drsadvatl has been described as the southern and 
eastern boundary of what was then known as 
Dr?advati. Brahmavarta (II, 17), while the western 

boundary was the Sarasvatl. According to 
the Mahabharata, the river seems to have formed one of the 
boundaries of Kuruksetra (Vana P., £074). The same source 
tells us that the confluence of the Drsadvatl and the Kau4ikl was 
of peculiar sanctity. The river has been identified with the 
modern Citrang, Chautang or Gitang, which runs parallel to the 
Sarasvatl (Imp. Gaz. of India, p. 26; Eapson, Ancient India^ 
p. 51). Elphinstone and Todd sought to identify it with the 
Ghagar flowing through Ambala and Sind but now lost in the 
desert sands of Rajputana (J. A. S. B., VI, p. 181), while 
Cunningham found in it the * river Rakshi that flows by the 
south-east of Thaneswar (Arch. Sur. Rep., XIV). According to 
the Vamana Purapa, a branch of this river was known as 
Kauftkl (Vamana, 34). 

It is the Beas, identical with the Bipasis or Hypasis 
or Hyphasis of the Greeks, which is now a 
vipa^a. tributary of the Satadru or Sutlej but was, in 

ancient times in all probability, an indepen- 
dent river. The story of the origin of the name Vipaila is told 
in the Mahabhftrata. Vasistha, broken in heart owing to the 
death of his sons at the hands of Visvamitra, wanted to kill 
himself. He therefore tied himself hand and foot and threw 
himself into the river. But the strong current of the river 
unfastened him (Vi-pasa) and saved him by throwing him on 
the banks. 


2 
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Pargiter has sought to identify the river, since it is said to 
have issued from the Himalayas, with the river 
Deviks. Deeg, a tributarylof the river Eavi (Mark. P., 

p. 292, note). His identification seems to be 
upheld by the Vamana Purana (Chaps. 81, 84, 89) as well as the 
Matsya Purana (Ch. 113). According to the Agni Purana, it 
flowed through the Sauvira country (Ch. 200), and had its 
source, according to the Kalika Puraija (Ch. 23, 137-38) in the 
Mainaka hills' in the Sewalik range. The Visnudharmottara 
(I., 167, 15) would have the river flowing through the Madra 
country, and the Skanda Purana (Prabhasa Ksetra Mahatmya, 
278) would have Mulasthana or Multan situated on its bank. 

It has also been identified with the river Deva or Devika 
in U. P., which is only another name for the southern course of 
the Sarayu, the northern course being known as KalinadI (Bengal 
and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, 1841, II, pp. 120, 252, map). 
According to the Kahka Purana, it flowed between the Gomatl 
and the Sarayu, and was distinct from them (Ch. 23), while 
according to the Mahabharata (Adi. P. 29) and the Varaha 
Puraija (144), it was at the junction of the Gandak, the Devika- 
Sarayu and the Ganga that the struggle between the crocodile 
and the elephant took place.^ 

Pargiter mentions another Devika in the Deccan which, he 
says, is upheld by the Eamayana (Kish. K., 

Raiksu. yg) Pargiter suggests that the name is 

wrongly given in the Puranas ; we should 
rather have it replaced by Vaksu or Vahk§u, and identify it with 
the Oxus. The reading is certainly doubtful, for the Vayu 
PuraDa (45, 96) as well as the Mahabharata (Bhl^ma P., 9., 324) 
read it as Iksu. According to the Vi§nu Purana, Iksu was one 
of the seven holy rivers that flowed through Sakadvipa. 

1 But the Anu^asana Parva (dlokas 7645 and 764i7) of the Mahabharata seems to suggest 
that the Devika and the Saray6 were Dot the one and the same river. See also Amarako^a, 
1 , 2 . 8 . 86 . 
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According to the Kurma Parana, Ik§u was an affluent of the 
Narmada (II, 39). 

The Varaha Parana (86) reads the name as Nisvira ; other 
Pauranic readings are Niscita, Nicita (Visiju 
Nifcira. Nirvira (Vayu, Matsya), Micita or Nisfta 

(certain MSS. of Visnu). In the Bhisma 
Parva list of rivers there are three similar names : Niscita, 
Nicita and Nivara, while the Yana Parva has Nirvira (84, 
8116-9). It is, however, difficult to say if one and the same 
river is meant by all these names. Anyway, a river of some 
such name did really exist and was in all probability connected 
with the KausikI with which it is often mentioned. According 
to Nundolal Dey, Niscira is “ the river Lilajan which joins the 
Mohana near Gaya, and their united stream forms the Phalgu 
(Agni P., 116; Mark. P., 67). It is the Neranjara of the 
Buddhists ” (Dictionary, p,. 141). 

It is the modern river Gandak that flows into the Ganges 
near Patna. The river is said to have been 
Gandaki. formed from,the sweat of the cheeks of Vi§nu 
who sat in penance at its Source, and hence it was named 
Gandaki (Varaha P. 144). According to the same source it was 
also called SalagramI and Narayaiil. 

It is the modern river Kudi (Ramayana, Adi, 34 ; Varaha 
P., 140) which flows into the Ganges through 
Kau^ika (or Kao^iki,.. district of Pumea in Bihar (Dey’s Geogra- 

phical Dictionary, p. 97). The river seems to have largely 
shifted its course (Pargiter, Markanfleya P., p. 292, note). 

The Markaudeya list of rivers issuing from the Himavat 
concludes thus ; Kdu^ihi copo.Qd’ vipta Hi'mdvdtpddd-nihsTtd,^ 
which has been translated by Pargiter as, “and KausikI are 
the rivers which flow from the slopes of Himavat, 0 Brahman. 


The passage may as Pargiter himself shows (Mark. P., p. 292, 
notes), also be rendered as “KausikI and the Apaga flow from the 
slopes of the Himavat, etc.” The Kurma Purana reads Kduiikl 
Lohini e’eti instead, while the Vayu and the Varaha (46., 
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96 and 85 respectively) read KauHkl Lohita c'eti Still there 

are other Pauraaic readings, e.jf., Kau&ikl ca trtiya tu which 
may mean the “ third Kau^i kl” or refer to a river Trtlya by 
name. Pargiter ’ himself suggests two more variant readings, 
e.g., KauHki Karatoyd tu anA KauSiki ca Trisrotas tu. Trisrota 
is the modern Teesta which flows into the Brahmaputra, and 
Karatoya is the river of that name flowing through the district 
of Bogra in Bengal. LohinI and Lohita are evidently the same 
as the old Lauhitya which is but another name of the Brahma- 
putra. A river named Trtlya is mentioned in the Sabha Parva 
(9., 373) of the Mahabharata. The three Kausikis are probably 
(i) the Kosi, {ii} the branch of the Drsadvatl in Kuruksetra 
and (in) the one referred to in the Vana Parva (221. 14231) 
of the Mahabharata. As for Apaga as a river, we have refer- 
ence to it as flowing through Kuruksetra in the Vanaparva 
(83, 6038-40) of the Mahabharata (also see Cunningham’s 
Arch. Sur. Kep., XIV., 88 and Plate XXVI). 

Besides the one Varsa-parvata, there were in Bharatavarsa 
seven Kulacalas,^ viz., Mahendra, Malaya, 
caias* Sahya, Suktimat* E-ksaparvata, Vindhya and 

Paripatra. As each of these mountains was 
associated with one particular country or tribe (kula), they were 
called Kulacalas. “ Thus Mahendra is the mountain par ex- 
cellence of the KaliAgas, Malaya of the Pandyas, Sahya of the 
Aparantas, Suktimat of the people of Bhallata, Rksa of the 
people of Mrihi?matl, Vindhya of the Atavyas and other forest- 
folk of Central India, and Paripatra or Pariyatra of the 
Ni?ftdas.” * 

Raja^ekhara in his Kavyamimamsa places these seven Kula- 
parvatas in that region of Bharatavarsa which was known as 

' Pargiter, op. ciL 

S Mahendro Malayalj Sahya^ Suktiman Uksaparwatal? 

Vindhyn^ca Paripatra^ca saptaivatra kulacalalj 1 

(Mark. 57.10.) 

3 Raycliaudhuri, Stiulies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 105-106 and notes. For minor 
'hills associated with^Knlkcalas, see op. eft,, 180 ff. 
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Kumari-dvlpa which refers to the Peninsular India with the 
Vindhya and the Paripatra as its northern boundaries. Ptolemy 
evidently heard of seme such traditional list of mountains when 
he enumerated the mountain ranges of India in the following 
manner : the Apokopa, Sard6nyx, Ouindion, P6ttig6, Adeisa- 
thron, Ouxenton, Oroudian, B^pyrrhos, Maiandros, Damassa or 
Dobassa and S^manthinos. Of these, Ouindion has been identi- 
fied with the Vindhyas, Bettigo with Podigei, the Tamil name 
of Malaya, Ouxenton with the Rksavant, Adeisathron with the 
Sahyadri, and the Oroudian with the Vaidurya which, however, 
is not enumerated as a Kulacala. * 

It is interesting to note that Ptolemy also, like the Pauranic 
writers, groups the rivers of India according to the mountains 
out of which they rise. The position of the mountains, as he 
gives them, is owing to his erroneous views of the configuration 
of India, hopelessly incorrect but one can find some clue to 
their identification when he describes the rivers issuing from 
each mountain. The same method is followed also by Pauranic 
writers, and this helps us jiot a little to identify the seven 
Kulacalas and other mounfains mentioned in the Puranas. In 
fact Ptolemy seems certainly to have come in possession of 
some old traditional list of Indian rivers and mountains, of 
countries and peoples which he made use of in his Geography 
and which was utilised later by Epic and Pauranic writers 
as well. 

Most of the mountains have lost their ancient names, but 
the copious references to them in our old literature, apart from 
the Epics and Puranas as well as in epigraphic and numis- 
matic records have enabled scholars ^ to identify them success- 
fuUy. 


* Ptolemy’s Ancient India, Mazumdar’s edn., pp. 75-81 and 204. Dr. Rayebaudhuri 
seeks to identify (op. ctt., p. 105) Maiandros with Mahendra. This is a bit far-fetched, 
as the rivers issuing out of it are not the same as those issuing out of Mahendra. 

2 Foremost in this work have been Wilson, Pargiter, N. L. Dey, 8. N. Majumdar, 
and H. C. Raychaudhuri. ' , 
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The Mabendra 
mountain and the 
rivers issuing from it. 


The Bhagavata Parana (X, 79) seems to give a very accurate 
description of the situation of the Mahendra 
range.’ From the Pauranic description it 
appears that the Mahendradri was thus situated 
between the Gahgasagarasahgama and Sapta-Godavarl. Part of 
the Eastern Ghats near Ganjam is still called Mahindra Malei or 
hill of Mahendra (Wilson, Visnu P., II, 3, p. 127, n.). Pargitei 
thinks that the name should be limited to the hills between the 
MahanadI, Godavari and Wain-gahga and may perhaps comprise 
only the portion of the Eastern Ghats north of the Godavari 
(Mark. P-, p. 305, note). Classical Sanskrit literature seems to 
agree with the description of the Bhagavata Parana, and hence 
with the identification of Pargiter. The Raghuvamsa of 
Kalidasa which refers to the hills more than once (IV, 39, 40, 
43 ; VI, 54) seems to locate the range in the Kalihga country ; 
so also seems to be the indication of the Uttara Naisadha Carita 
(XII, 24). But according to the various passages of the 
RSmayapa, the name Mahendra seems to have been applied to 
the whole range of mountains extending from Ganjam to as 
far south as the Pandya country, to’ the whole of the Eastern 
Ghat range (Koisk, 41, 18-20; Kisk., 67; Larhka K., 4, 92-24). 
There in the Tinnevelly district is a small mountain which is 
still called Mahendragiri (Tinnevelly District Gazetteer, I, p. 4). 
Pargiter thinks that the Mahendra hills of the Puranas and 
those of the Riimayana were two different ranges but Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri has argued with good reasons that the authors of the 
Ramayana and the Puranas meant the same range of hills 
(Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 108-109). That the Mahen- 
dra hills extended as far south as Madura and joined the Malaya 
hills is also proved by the Caitanya-Garitamrta anid the 
Harsa Carita respectively (Har§a-Caritam, VII). The Pauranic 


1 


Gayaip gatva pitfni^tva Ganga-sigara-sarigame 
upagpr^ya Mahendradrau Ramam dr^^vabhivadya ca 
Sapta Godavarim Veijvam Pampam Bhimarathlih tata|?, 
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suggestion is altio to the effect that it was situated in juxtaposition 
with Malaya and Sahya. 

The Epics and Purauas speak of certain minor hills which 
may conveniently be associated with the Mahendra ranges. * 
Such are the SrTparvata and the Puspagiri . According to the 
Agni Purana, Sriparvata seems to have been situated not far 
from Kaverlsangama (CXIII, 3-4). The same text tells us that 
this hill was dedicated by Visnu to Sri for her iaving performed 
some austerities there. It is the name of a lofty rock which 
overhangs the river Kfsna in the Kurnool District.® 
According to Dr. Eaychaudhuri (op. cit., p. 130) it lay eight 
miles to the north of Cuddapah. Other minor hills noticed by 
Dr. Eaychaudhuri which were associated with the Mahendra 
ranges were the Venkatadri, the Arupacala (Skanda P., Aruna- 
cala Mahatmya, III, 59-61 ; IV, 9, 13, 21, 37) or Sonacala and 
the Esabha (Bhagavata P., X, 79 ; Mbh., Ill, 85-21). « 

The rivers issuing from the Mahendra ranges are the 
Pitrsoma, Rsikulya, Iksuka, Tridiva, LaAgulinI and Vam^akara. ^ 

The Kurma Purana (XLVII, 36) does not, however, mention 
this group of rivers issuing fjoln the Mahendra ; on the contrary, 

^ Minor hills associated with the Ktilacalas are thus described in the M&rJcandeya 
Pvrana (57. 11-15): 

Te?am sahasra^a^canye bhudhara ye samTpagah II 
Vistarocchrayipo ramya vipulaicatra sSnavah I 
Kolahalab saVaibhrajo Mandaro Dardduracalab || 

V&tasvano Vaidyuta^ca Mainakab Svarasastatha | 

TuAgaprastho Nagagirl Kocanah Pftpdaracalah || 

Pu§;po girirdurjjayanto RaivatoVbbuda eva ca | 

K^yamukah eaGomantah Ku^a^ailah Kftasmaral;! || 

Sriparvvataica Kora^ca Sata^o’nye ca parvvatal? I 

Id place of Vaibhraja the Vayu reads Vaihara; in place of Vatasvano the Vayu 
reads Patandhama; Pargiter suggests Vaidurya for Vaidyuta; in place of Svarasa the Vftyu 
reads Basurasa or Susarasa ; in place of Pa9(^ara the Vayu reads Papdura ; in place of 
Durjjayanta the Vayu reads Ujjayanta ; in place of Kora the Vayu reads Ketu or K§.ru. 

* Pargiter, Mark, P., p. 290, notes. 

3 For identifications of these mountains, see Raychaudhuri, op. cit. 

* Pitfsomar^ikulya ca Iksuka Tridiva ca yS || 

Lafigulinl Vam^akarft Mahendraprabhavah Bmrta^ I 

(Mirk. P., 57, 28-29,) 
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K§ikiilya. 


it speaks of Trisama, RsikS and Varhsadharinl (evidently identi- 
cal with I’itrsomS, Rsjkulya and Vam^akarS respectively) as 
rivers that issued from the Suktimat ranges. Besides the above 
six, the Matsya Parana (CXIII, 31) mentions three more, the 
Tamraparoh Sarava and Vimala. 

The variant readings are Trisama (Vayu, XLV, 106 ; 

Pitrsoma Bhagavata, V. XIX, 17 ; Agni, CXVIII, 8), 
Triyama (Varaha, LXXXV), and TribhagS 
(Matsya, CXTIT, 31). It cannot definitely be identified. 

The Vayu Purana reads Rtu-kulya (XLV, 106), evidently 

„ , incorrectly. The river still bears its old name, 

K§ikiilya. 

and flows past Ganjam. 

The Vayu (XLV, 106) and Varaha Purapas (LXXXV) 
read Iksula, while the Matsya reads Iksuda 

ik?uba. (CXIII, 31). It cannot definitely be identified, 
but obviously it must have been a river like the Pitrsoma on the 
eastern coast. 

Tridiva — A Tridiva is said to have issued from the Vindhyas 
in the Pauranic list. 

LaAgulinl — It is the same nv^r as the LaAgall of the 
Mahabharata (Sabha, IX, 374). The Varahapurana variants 
are MulinI or LamQlini (LXXXV), while the Matsya reads Mull 
(CXIII, 31) ; certainly they are copyist’s mistakes, for the river 
still bears its old name and is definitely identifiable with the 
Langullya on which stands Chicacole, between Vizianagram and 
Kalingapatam. 

Varasakara— The Varaha Puraaa reads Vam^a-vara 
(LXXXV) ; but the correct name seems to be Vamsadhara 
which is given in the Vayu Purana (XLV, 106). It is evidently 
the modern Bahsdhara, which flows past Kalingapatam. 

The Malaya hills are often mentioned in Sanskrit literature, 
but the word seems to have been derived from 

The Miilaya Eange ,, • t j « i > . ... 

and the rivers issuing the Dravidian word mala or malai which 
means hill (Ind. Ant., 1889, 240 ff.). “ From 

it are derived the designations of the country of Mo-lo-kii-t’a 
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(MalakOta) referred to by Hiuen Tsang, and the language called 
Malayalam spoken by the people of Milabar.” (Raychaudhuri, 
op. cit., p. 111). The Malaya range of hills is the same as the 
Tamil Podigei or Podigai, the Bettig) of Ptolemy. Pargiter 
correctly identifi 'S it 'vitli “ the portion of Western Ghats from 
the Nilgiris to Cape Comorin,” for tlie sjurces cf the rivers that 
are said to have issued from tliis r.-mge can all be located in this 
portion of the Ghats. Dr. Itaychandlmri has succes'^fully 
shown that the Malaya par excellence i.s mountain of the Pandyas 
(op. cit). According, to the Bhagavata Pnrann (X, 70), the 
hermilage of Agastya was situated on the summit of Malaya. 
The Malaya range is, therefore, sometimes referred to as Malaya- 
kuta. The mountain was aPo known as Srlkhandadri or even 


as Candanadri (cf. Dhoyi’s Pavanadfitnm). 

The minor hill associated with the Malaya range seems to 
have been the Dardura which Pargiter identifies with tlie Nilgiris 
or the Paini hills. The hill is as<ociated with Cola and Pandya 
kings in the Mabahliarata (II, 52, 34N The bill is also men- 
tioned elsewhere in tin; epics. (Mbh., Xlll, IGo, 32 ; Ram., 
Lahka K., 20, 42), as well as»in the Raghnvaiiisa (IV, 51). 

The rivers issuing from the Malaya range are the Kftamala, 
Tamraparni, Puspaja, and Sntpalavatl or Uipalavali. * 

The Kurma Purana (XLVH, 35) reads Rtiimala instead, 
_ while the Varaha (LXXXV) Satamrda and the 

Kftuimla. ^ ^ , 

Bhagavata Ivalamfila (V, XIX, 17). It has 
been successfully identified with the modern Vaigai which flows 
past Madura (cf. Caitanya-Caritamrta, Cli. IX, p. 141). 

This river is evidently the one bearing the same name in the 


T&ruraparnl. 


Kngbuvnitisa (iV, 49 50), nncl Mas a sacred 
river according to the Mahibharata (Vana P., 


LXXXVIIT, 8B40). Evidently it flowed through the Pandya 


country and is to be identified with what is locally called 


^ Kffamali TamrnpirnT Ptispra Siitpa’avatl Ij 
Mala^adri^amudlbula uadya lltajaladtviiu&b | 

(Mark. 67 . 27-24) 


3 
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Tftmbravari or with the combined stream of the latter and Chittar. 
it is also called Tamravarna (Brah. P., 49), The port of Kolkai 
or Korkai was once situated on its mouth which was well known 
for its pearl-fishery (Raghu, op. cit.) ; Kolkai or Kor kai is 
mentioned by Ptolemy. 

The variants of Puspaja are Puspajati (Vayu, XLV, 105) 
and Pu§pavati (Kurma, XLVII, 35) ; while 
SutpXvaM^*'^ the variant for Sutpalavatl is Utpalavati (Maha- 
bharata, Bhisma P,, IX, 342) which is un- 
doubtedly the correct reading. Another variant is Utpala (H. 
V., CLXVIII, 9510-2). Many Puranas give the reading as 
Utpalavati. “ A river Puspa-venI is mentioned (Mbh., Bhisma 
P., IX, 342) which is joined with a river Utpalavati.” (Pargiter, 
Mark. P., p. 304, notes). The two rivers are probably the 
Puspaja and Sutpalavatl. These two rivers must be any two of 
the Vaippar, the Amaravatl, the Ponani and Peri or Vedamali, 
the four modern rivers, besides the Krtamala and Tamraparni, 
that rise from the Malaya mountains. 

The Sabya mountain or Sahyadri has been correctly identi- 

The Sahy* Range norjtbern portion of the Western 

and the rivers issn- Gliats and as it appears from the rivers which rise 

from it. . ^ ^ 

in them, it extends from the river Tapti down to 
the Nilgiris’ (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 285, note). In his Raghu- 
vamsam (IV., 62), Kalidasa describes it as'nitaniba iva medimjah' 
and associates it with the people of Aparanta or western India. 

The most important minor mountain associated with the 
Sahya is certainly the Vaidurya, mentioned in the Mahabharata- 
in connection with the two rivers the Payosnl and the Narmmada 
(III, 121, 16-19), The mountain is generally identified with 
the Oroudian mountain of Ptolemy which, according to him, 
was the source of the river of Mais61os, identifiable either ;with'; 
the Godavari or the Kr§na. The Vaidurya thus included the 
nwthernmost part of the Western Ghats, but the evidence of 
the Mahabharata suggests that it included also a portion of the 
southerly Vindhya and Satpura ranges. Another minor hill 
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connected with the Sahya range ia the Trikuta, referred to by 
Kalidasa in his Raghuvathsa (IV, 59), evidently the mountain 
from which the TraikCl takas derived their name. ?-§yamuka 
and Gomanta may also be associated with the Sahya mountains. 
Pargiter identifies the former, the scene of Rama’s meeting 
with Sugriva and Hanuman, “ with the range of hills which 
stretches from Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug and KalyanI, 
dividing the Manjira and Bhima ” (Mark. P., p. 289, note). He 
identifies the Gomanta with the hills south or south-east of Nasik 
(op. cit.). But Dr. Raychaudhuri points out that to the north of 
Gomanta was Vanavasi (H. V., Vis^u Parva, 39, 62-64), so that 
the hill should be placed in the Mysore region. 

The rivers issuing from the Sahya mountains are the 
Godavari, Bhima-ratha, Krsna-vepva, another Venva, Tufiga- 
bhadra, Suprayoga, Vahya and the Kaverl.* 

A river well known in the Ramayapa which has retained 
Godavari. old name up to now. 

The Vayu (XLV, 104) and Varaha Purapas read Bhlma- 
rathi, while the Kurma Bhimarak?! which is 

Bhimaratha. 

evidently ’incorrect. It is undoubtedly the 


modern Bhima, a tributary of the modern Krsna. 

It is one of the very little known rivers of ancient India 
^ . (see Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 302, note). It 

survives in its modern name Kr§pa. 

The variant readings are Vena (Varaha, LXXXV), Vena 

VeBva or Venya (Kurma, XLVII, 34), Vaini (Vayu, 

■ ■ XLV, 104), Vina (Mbh., Bhisma P., IX, 828). 
and Venpa (Bhagavata P., V, XIX, 17). Pargiter suggests 
its identification with the river Penner between the Kr§na and 
the Kaveri (Mark. P.,p. 303, notes). 


Ve^va or Venya. 


^ GodavarT Bhimaratha Kr^ijaveijva tathapara I 
Tuhgabhadra Suprayoga Vahya Kaveryathapaga II 
Sahya-padavinifkranta ityetah sariduttamalj I 

, (Mark. P,, 67, 26, 27). The reading for Sahya is Vindhy a, but that Js evidently 
by mistake. See Kdrma P,, (XLVII, Si) aod Vayu P. (XLI, 104). • 
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It is to be identified with the well-hnown river of that 
TuAgubhadra. name, the famous tributary of the Krsija. 

It is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Bhlsma P., IX, 
. 8 upr.jog 5 . CCXXI, 14232) and though 

not definitely identifiable, it is as good as 
certain that it was one of the western tributaries of the Krsna. 
This also cannot be identified. The Agni Purana, however, 
reads Vfirada which is to be identified with 
the Varada or Vedavatl, a southern tributary 

of the Kr§na. 


vahya. 


The river still bears its own name, and is mentioned in the 
Ramavana (Kish K., XLI, 21 and 25), the 
Harivaiiis^a (XXVII, 141C-22) and the Maha- 
bharata (RhTsma P., IX, 3J8 ; Vana P., LXXXV, 8164-5; 
CLXXXIX, 12910). The Tirthayatra sections of the Puravas 
and Epics invariably mention this river as very holy ; in 
fact it was more well-known than the Krsna, It is Khaberos 
of Ptolemy wl)ich is said to have its source in the Adeisathron 
range. This range may, therefore, be identified with the 
southern portion of the Sabya. 


In place of “ Qodavan BInm trathd Krsnavenvd tathdpard" 
the Vayu reads “ Godavari Bhlmarathd Krsnavei.wd ca Vanjuld ” 
(XLV, 104); while the Varaha (LXXXV) and Matsya Purauas 
(CXIII, 29) add this river after Kaverl. It is obviously to be 
identified with the Manjira, a southern tiibutary of the 
Godivail. 


There is a good deal of difference of opinion with regard 
to the identification of the Suktimat mountain. 

The Suktimat range 

aod the rivers usuiug There is also a good deal of confusion about the 

from it. ^ 

rivers that are said to have issued from it, which, 
in fact, renders the identification really very difficult. Cunning- 
ham identified the range with the hills south of Sehoa and Kanker 
separating Chattisgarh from Bastar (Arch. Sur. Rep,, XVII, pp. 


24, 26, and map at end). 


Beglar 


places the Suktimat in the 
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north of the Hazaribagh district (Arch. Sur. Rep., VIIT, pp, 
124-125). Pargiter, after some discussion, identified the range 
with the Garo, Khasi and Tipperah hills (Mark. P., pp. 285, 3l)6 
notes ) ; while C. V. Vaidya located it in Western India and 
identified it with Kathiawad range (Epic. Ind., p. 276). E. C. 
Majuradar and H. K. Dev agreed to identify the Suktimat with 
the Sulaiman range (Proc. of Second Oriental Conference, 1923, 
p. 609 ; ibid, p. ci ; Z. D. M. G., 1922, p. 281 n). Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri applies the name with the chain of hills that extends 
from Sakti in Raigarh, C. P., to the Dalraa hills in Manbhum 
drained by the Kumar! and perhaps even to the hills in the 
Santal Parganas washed by the afBuents of the Babla.' 

The rivers issuing from the Sukliniat are the Rsikulya, the 
Kumarl, the Mandaga, the Mandavahini, the Krpa and the 
Palatini.** 

The Vamana Parana excludr.-s this list altogether and re- 
places it by a new one in which figure some of the rivers known 
to have been issued from the Malaya (XIII, 32-33). The two 
new names, the Sun! and the Sudaina, mentioned by the Vamana 
are not identifiable, nor «an we definitely identify the rivers 
mentioned in the Markandeya list, and for the matter of that in 
other Puranas. In the place of Rsikulya, the Vuyu reads Rsika 
(XLV, 70) the Varaha Rsika (LXXXV) and the Matsya Kasika. 
(CXIII, 32). The Rsikulya has been often identified with the 
Kiyul, a tributary of the Gange.s (Bcglar, op. cit.), Kumarl 
has also variant readings, namely, Sukuma,ri (XLV, 107), Lusati 
(Varaha) but the Bhisma Parvan list of the Mahabharata is the 
same as in the Markandeya. The Kurnail is sought to be identi- 
fied with the Kaorhari (Beglar, op. cit ), the Somefivarl (Pargiter, 
op. cit.), the Kumar (in the extreme north-west: Dev and 

1 Studiei in Tndian Antiqnitlea, pp. 1 13-120. where there is an illuminating diwmssion 
on the various theories about the identiOcation of d«ktimat. 

S ^fikulya Kum&rl ca Manda^^a Mandavaliiol I 
Efp& Palfiilinl calva duktimatprabbtt\al7sa]rtab ii 
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Ma'jutndar, op, ciL) and the Kumarl (in Manbhum : Raychan- 
dhuri, vp. cil.). The variants of Mandaga and MandavahinI 
are Mandagamini (Varaha, LXXV) and Gandhatnanda-garninI 
(Kurma, XLVII, 36). This river as well as the MandavahinI 
cannot be identified, though some have suggested an obviously 
impossible equation with the Helraand (Dev and Majumdar, op. 
cit.). For Krpa, the Vayu Purapa reads Kupa (XLV, 107) and 
the Ktlrma, Ksipra or llupa (XLVII, 36) ; some (for example, 
Dev and Majumdar, op. cit.), equate Krpa-kQpa with the 
Kubha or Kabul river, others with Kapil! (Pargiter, op. cit ), 
still others, with Kopa, a tributary of the Babla in eastern India 
(Raychaudhuri, op. cit.). The PalasinI has been sought to be 
identified with the river of the same name issuing from the 
Junagad hills (Vaidya, op. cit.), with the Panjshar in the 
extreme north-west (Dev and Majumdar, op. cit.), as well as 
with the Paras, a tributary of the Koel in Chota-Nagpur (Ray- 
chaudhuri, op. cit.). Dr. Raychaudhuri ’s identification of 
the Suktimat with the hills of eastern India extending from 
C.P. to the Santhal Parganas seems nearest the mark and his 
equation of the Krpa-kupa-ksipra, the Kumar! and the 
PalasinI with the Kopa, Kumilr! and Paras respectively, 
all in eastern India; mu|t be considered interesting and satis- 
factory. 

The Rksavat and the Vindhya are Ouxenton and Ouindon of 
The Rk?»vat and Ptolemy, but it is not very easy to identify 
ufna “the rive™ these two Kulacalos though it is generally 
iasuing from them. recognised that the three K«/dcafas, the Rk?a, 

the Vindhya and the Paripa(ya)tra are parts of the whole range 
of mountains now known by the common name Vindhya. This 
is due to the confusion of the different puranas as regards the 
sources of the rivers issuing from the Rksa and the Vindhya. 
.(^n analysis of the lists of rivers issuing from these two moun- 
tains, as they are in the different purSpas, will show that the 
rivers may conveniently be class.ified into two distinct groups, 
the Sopa-NarmadS group and the Sipra-TSptl group. According 
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to the Kurma, Matsya, BrahmSn^a, Yayu, and V5mana 
PurSnas, the Bksa is the source of the Sona-Narmmada group 
including the Narmmada, Sona, Mahanada, MandakinI, Dasarna, 
Tamasa, Vipa^a, Suktimati, etc., while the Sipra-TaptI (Tapi) 
group including the Sipra, Payoanl, Nirbindhya, Venya, 
Vaitarani, etc., had its source in the Vindhya. This order is 
completely reversed in the Marka^deya, Vi^iju and Brahma 
Purapas which give the Vindhya as the source of the Sona- 
Narmmada group and the Ek§a as that of the Sipra-TaptI 
group. The identification, if W'e have to depend on epic or 
Paurapic evidence alone, is thus almost a hopeless task.^ 

Ptolemy describes Ouxenton or the Rkpavant as the source 
of the Toundis, the Dosaran and the Adamas, and the Oumdon 
as that of the Namados and the Nanagouna. The Dosaran has 
long been identified with the Da4arpa of the Puranas and the 
Namados and Nanagouna with the Narmmada and TaptI respect- 
ively. Thus Narmmada and TaptI had their sources not in two 
different mountains, but in one and the same, namely, the 
Vindhya. The Da4arpa, as we have seen, is said to have issued, 
according to a number of Piyanas from the Rksa or Ouxenton 
according to Ptolemy. And what Ptolemy says (VII, 1, 39-41) 
about the mouth of the river seems to . suggest that by the 
Ouxenton he meant the central region of the modern Vindhya 
range north of the Narmmada, while Ouindon stands for 
only that portion of the Vindhya from where rise the 
Narmmada and the TaptI, i.e., the eastern part of the 
modern Vindhyas south of the Narmmada (c/. Raychaudhuri, 
op. cit.). 

Dr. Raychaudhuri cites a number of passages from the 
Epics, the Harivarhsa, the Puranas and inscriptions to show 

^ No concluaion regarding the relative position of Rk^a and Vindhya can also be 
drawn from the constant association of the former with the Narmmada and that of tl e latter 
with the Beva, for though the Bhagavata and the Vamana Pur&^as seem to distinguish 
between the two riverst the BevSkbapi^a regards them as one and the same, a fact borne out 
also by incidental references in the Bhagavata itself.*' R ajehandburi, Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, ppv 
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that Ptolemy’s indications are substantially correct {ibid, pp. 
124-123). He concludes by saying that “ ancient Hindu 
writers commonly regarded Viudhya and Rksa as interchangeable 
terms. But one fact is clear. While the name Vindhya was 
loosely applied to the whole chain of hills from Gujrata to the 
Gaya district, lying on both sides of the Narmraada, the Rksa, 
when referred to incidentally in literature, is invariably associated 
with the middle Marmrnada region of which Mahistnall was the 
most important city, and the Dasarna, a notable river. The 
Vindhya, when distinguished from the Rksa, denotes the chain 
lying south of the Narmtnadfi as suggested by Nllakantha (in his 
Commentary on the Haiivariisa) ” {ibid). 

The rivers issuing from the Rksa and the Vindhya are the 
Sona, Mahanada, Narinniadfi, Snrathii, Adrija, MandakinT, 
Dasarna, Citrakuta, Citrotpala, Tamasa, Kararnoda, Pis'acika, 
Pippili-'ionr, Vipai^i, Vanjula, Sumeruja, Siiktirnatl, Sakull, 
Tridiva, Vegavahini, Sipra, Payosnl, Nirbbindhya, Tapi (Tapti) 
Ni^adliixvati, Vcnv.l, Vaitaranl, Siiiivali, Kuiuudvatl, Karatoya^ 
Mahaganri, Durga and Antahsira.* 

Sona — It is the river Sons tkit has its source near the 
Narmmada and drains itself into the Ganges. It was also known 
as IliiMuyavaha or Hiranyabahu, the Erannaboas of the Greek 
geographers. 

Mahanada (Mahanadl) — It is probably not the same river 
that bears its old name and flows through Orissa but is a branch 
thereof that rises near the source of the Sone (see Pargiter, 

1 Soiio Miilianada^caiva Narmmada Suni’lialri'R I 
Mandai^inl Dn^arna (m Citrukuta tiitliap ira II 
Cftrotpila tiii TatitasS, Karamofd. I 

Tuthiln\a I^ippulir 9i»vii&^a imdl || 

Simtcru a ^ukiimnll Sikul* Tri<liv&\raii»al> | 

Uk^ipfida prasu a v.ii fatlia yS vegtua itil li 
^ipia I’iiyosni Niibkindlna Tai-i s:‘N sactLavati I 
Vtiiva Vaitajjt^il raiva Siiiixall Kumndvnil || 

Karaloya Mai a^juini Duiga cantH^^iia tuibS I 
Vindliyupada-piusulasta nudyalj puJ^yajala)^ 11 

(Milik.P..57*2i>26w) 
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Mark. P,, p. 295, note). In the Varaha Purlpa, MahSnadI is 
replaced by the river named Jyotiratha (LXXXV), which is the 
same as the JyotirathyS (Mbh., Vana, LXXXV, 8150) or the 
Jyotiratha (HV., OLXVIII, 9150-12), probably a southern 
tributary of the Sone. 

Narmmada — The Namados of Ptolemy, the modern Nerbudda. 
which rises near the source of the Sone. According to the 
Matsya Purapa, the place where the Narmmada falls to the sea 
is a great place of pilgrimage (Ch. 193) called the Jamadagni- 
tlrtha. 

Suratha and Adrija — The variant for Suratha is Surasa 
(Kurma, XLVII. 30; Varaha, LXXXV ; Bhagavata, V. XIX. 
17) ; while Adrija, the next river in the list, is replaced by 
Sumahadruma or Surahadruma (XLV, 99), obviously a confu- 
sion of the copyist. Adriji is also mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata (Anusasanaparva, CLXV, 7648). 

It is not improbable that the entire line “ Sono Mah5nada4‘ 
caiva Narmmada Surathadrija ” is intended to be interpreted as 
Sons, Mahanada, and Narmmada which all originated from the 
Amarakaptaka hills which ii^ fket are the sources of the Sopa, 
the Narmmada and also of the MabEnadl. 

MandakinI — ^It is undoubtedly the Modern MandSkin which 
flows into the Paisuni near the Citrakuta mountain (Cunning- 
ham, Arch. Sur. Eep., XXI. 11). 

Da4arn5 — It gave its name to the country through which it 
flowed, and is referred to by Kalidasa in his MeghadQta. It is 
the modern Dhasan near Saugor flowing between the Betwa 
(Vetravatl) and the Ken. 

Citrakuta and Citrotpala— Citrakuta is evidently a river 
connected with the modern Citrakuta mountain, but the 
Citrotpala does not yield to any identification, though it is men- 
tioned in the Bhl^maparva list of the MahabhSrata. 

TamasA— The river Tamasa is famous for its association 
with the B&mftyapa. The Kurma Purapa gives a variant^r- 
i 
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Tftmast (XL VII, 30). It is identifiable with the river Tons 
which fiows into the Ganges below Allahabad. 

Earamada — The Vayu (XLV, 100) and Varaha Puranas 
read Karatoya instead. Anyway, it seems probable, as Pargiter 
has suggested, that the river Karmanasa which flows into the 
Ganges just above the Sone is here meant. 

Pi^acika and Pippalisroni — The Pi^acika is not identifiable 
though it is suggested that it may be one of the southern 
tributaries of the Sene. In the Pippalis'roni (Vayu : Pipya- 
laiSroni ; Varaha : Pippala), Pargiter finds the Paisuni or 
Parsaroni, a tributary of the Jumna between the Ken and the 
Tons (op. cit). 

Vipasa — It has to be distinguished from the river of the 
same name in the Punjab. It is the modern Bias that flows past 
Saugor into the Ken. In place of Vipasa, the Varaha Puraha 
reads Vis^a which is to be identified with the Visala that 
flows through Gaya (cf. Mbh., Salya. P., XXXIX, 2] 88-89, 
2205-06). 

Vanjula — The variants are Vafijuka (Varaha, LXXXV), 
Maujula (Mbh., Bhlsma P., IX, ' 311 ; Kurina, XLII, 31) and 
Jambula (Vayu, XLV, 100). It cannot definitely be identi- 
fied. 

Sumeruja — The variant readings are Siteraja (Vayu. XLV, 
101) and Viraja (VarSha, LXXXV). It cannot be identified. 

Suktimati — It is often erroneously suggested that this river 
issued from the ‘Suktimat’ mountain. In fact, its source is 
stated to be either the Rksavat or Vindhya. The Muktimatl 
of the Bhl^maparva list of the Mahabharata is probably the 
same river. It is not unlikely that Suktimati, the capital of 
the Cedis, stood on this river. There is, however, hardly any 
•due to its definite identification. 

Sakull and Tridiva — The variants for Sakull are Makruna 
or Maksana (Vayu, XLV, 101) and Pafikini (Varaha, LXXXV). 
Pargiter identifies the Sakull with the river Sakri which flows 
ihto the Ganges between Patna and Monghyr.. The Tridiva is 
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mentioned also in the Bhismaparva list, but it cannot success- 
fully be identified. 

VegavahinI — The Vayu, VarSha and Kurma PurS.i)as read 
ValuvahinI or RatnavabinI (Kurma, XLYII, 31). It cannot 
be identified. 

Sipra — A Sipra is mentioned in the Pauranic list and it is 
said to have issued from the Paripatra mountains (see below). 
According to the Harivarfasa (CLXVIII, 95' i9) there is a Sipra 
in the southern region; it is not impossible that the southern 
Sipra is here intended. The Vayu Purana reads Madra ,(XLV, 
102), while both the Kurma (XL VII, 32) and the Varaha 
(LXXXV) read Sighroda ; the Matsya reads Ksipra instead 
(CXIII, 27) and the Mahabharata (Bhisma P., IX, 336) Sighra. 
There is evidently some doubt as to the real name of the river 
here intended. 

Payosni — The Varaha Purana reads Payolli (LXXXV) which 
is wrong. According to the Mahiibharata, it was a river 
flowing through Vidarbha (Vana P., CXX, 10289-90), and was 
separated from the Narmmad|. by the Vaidurya mountains 
{ihid, CXXI, 10306-7). Pargiter therefore identifies it with the 
modern river Purna (the tributary of the Tapti) together with 
the lower part of the Tapti into which the Purna continues 
(Mark. P., p. 299, notes). But the Puranas would have 
Payosni and Tapti distinctly as two separate rivers in the same 
verse; the Padma Purana (Uttara., Ch. 41) even has Tapi, 
Payosni and Purpa in the same verse. Some have, therefore, 
sought to identify the Payosni with the Pain or PaingaUga, 
a branch of the Wardha in C. P. 

According to the Caitanyacaritamrta, there was another 
Payosni in the extreme south, identical with the river Purti in 
Travancore (Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, V, p. 
45 ). 

NirbbindhyS — The VSyu Purana reads NirbbandhyS (XLV, 
102) which is evidently wrong. This river is mentioned by 
Kalidasa in his Meghaduta (I, 28-29) as lying Jbetween 
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tijjain tod the river BetwS or Vetravati. It has been identi- 
fied with the Kalisindh in Malwa (J. of Buddhist Text 
Society, V, p. 46), but as Kalisindh is probably the Sindhu 
of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, the identification of the Nirbbindbya 
with the "^Newuj, another tributary of the Cambal between 
Vetravati and Sindh, seems to be more satisfactory (Thorton’s 
Gazetteer, S. V. Gwalior, Bhpoal). 

Tapi — It is undoubtedly the TaptI ; but strangely enough 
the river is nowhere mentioned in the Epics, not even in the 
Bhl§maparva list of the Mahabharata. 

Nisadhavatf — The variants are Nisadha (Vayu, XLV, 102) 
and Bsabha (Matsya, CXIII, 27); the latter apparently is 
a wrong reading. Naturally the river suggests an association 
with Ni§adha country and may be identified with one of the 
small tributaries of the Narmrnada or the TaptI- The reading 
MahSnadl of the Kurma Puraija (XLVII, 32) is impossible, 
for it has already been mentioned in connection with the Sone 
and the Narmrnada. 

Venv5 and VaitaranI — The .variants are VenvS, Vinna, in 
the Purapas and Venva and Vena in the Mah&bharata. 
Pargiter identifies it (Mark. P., p. 300, note) with the 
Waingafiga and its continuation, the Pranhita. The VaitarapI 
is undoubtedly the modern river of the same name that flows 
through Orissa. 

Sinivall, Kumudvatl, Karatoya, MabSgaurl, DurgS and 
Antah4ira — These rivers are not definitely identifiable. The 
variants for Sinivall are confusing and do not help us in any way 
to identify the river. They are Sitibahu, Balaka, Vedipala, 
Satabala and Visvamala in the Puranas and the Mahabharata [; 
none of these names can be satisfactorily identified. Nor can 
we identify Kumudvatl or Karatoya which is certainly not the 
river that flows through northern Bengal. Mahagaurl has been 
identified by Pargiter (op. cit., pp, 300-301, notes) with the 
BrahmapI that flows through Orissa, and Durga with another 
Mnaller BrahmapI that flows through the Murshidabad distciet 
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into the right bank of the Bhftgh'athl. Bot the latter identifica- 
tion seems to be doubtful. The Vftyu (XLV, 103) and Ktirma 
PurAnas (XL VII, 33) replace AntahSirS by Antahsilft, and the 
Varaha by Antyagira (LXXXV). The river cannot however be 
identified. The Varaha Puraua gives one more river, the Mani- 
jala Subha, but does not give any clue to its identification. 

The earliest mention of the PAriyatra mountain is found in 


The Paripatra (Pari- 
yatra) and the rivers 
issuing from it. 


Dharmasfitra of Bodhayana (I, 1, 25) who 
refers to this mountain as the southern limit 
of Arytvarta. The Skanda PurAna also refers 


to it as the farthest limit of Kumarl-Khanda, the centre 


of Bharatavarsa. The mountain seems to have lent its name to 


the country with which it was associated; Yuan Chwang men- 
tions a Po-li-ye-ta-lo country (E^riyatra) ruled by a Vaisya king. 
Pargiter identifies the Paripatra (or PAriyAtra) with that portion 
of the modern Vindhya range which is situated west of Bhopal 
together with the Aravalli mountains (Pargiter, Mark P., op. 
cit.) 

The rivers issuing from the PSriyatra arc the Vedasmrti, 
Vedavatl, Vrtragbnl, Sindhu, Vepva, AnandinT, Sadanira, Mahl, 
ParA, Carmanvatl, NQpI, Vidisa, Vetravatl, SiprA and Avarnl. * 

Vedasmrti, Vedavatl and VrtraghnI — These rivers cannot be 
identified. Vedasmrti is replaced by VedasmrtA in some 
of the texts (Bhl|ma P., IX, 324) and Vedavati and Vrtraghnl 
by VadasinI or VetasinI and VrataghnI respectively. But none 
of these names gives any clue to their identification. 

Sindhu — It is certain that by Sindhu is here meant the 
Kalisindh, a tributary of the Jumna between the Cambal and 
Betwa. It was on its banks that Agastya met LopAmudri, 


^ Vedttitni’feirV’edavatl V|i;ra|fbnl Sindbowrva ca 
aX.Bandiiii caiva 8ad&nir& Mahl tatbl^ 

P&i6 CarmaijLvatl Ntipl Vetravatyapi 

diprft byAvari;^! ca tatb&.r’&ripStr&feay&b iDQftJb 

(M&rk. P., 57, 10.20.) 
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dsiughter of the Vidarbha king and they became married (Mbh. 
Vana P., XCVI, XCVII ; CXXX. 10541). 

Ve^va — The Markandeya reading seems to be a wrong one, 
for the majority of the Puranas give different readings which 
are nearer the mark. Thus the Vayu (XLV, 97) and Kurma 
PurSnas (XLVII. 29) read VarnS^a, the Kurma also Purna and 
Panjasa. Parnasa and Varija^a are evidently the same and have 
been identified with the river Banas, tributary of the Cambal. 

AnandinI — The various pauranic readings are SanandinI, 
Oandana, Bandhana and Sabandhana, none of which can be 
identified. 

SadAnlra — According to the Satapatha Brahmana, the Sada- 
nlra formed the boundary between Kosala and Videha, though 
Sayana in his commentary wrongly identifies it with the Kara- 
toya. The Sadanira of the Satapatha Brahmana has, therefore, 
been sought to be identified by some with the Gandak, by others 
with the Rapti. But the Sadanira of our Paurapic passage can- 
not mean this river which is said to have issued from the PariyS- 
tra. The Vayu PurSpa reads Satira and Sadatira instead (XLV, 
97). 

Mahl — The variants are Mahatl (Vayu, XLV, 97), Mahita 
(Mbh., Bhisma P., .IX, 328) and Rohi (Varaha, LXXXV). It 
is the river Mahl which rises in Malwa and drains itself into the 
Gulf of Cambay. 

Para — The Vayu reads Para instead. Cunningham identifies 
it with the Parvatl that rises in Bhopal and falls into the Cambal 
(Arch. Sur. Rep., II., 308). 

Carmanvati — It is the well-known river Cambal, the tribu- 
tary of the Jumna. 

Nupl — The KQrma Purana reads Sura and Surya instead 
(XLVII, 29), but none of them can be identified. 

Vidi^a — Vidisa, as is well known, is modern Bhilsa, and 
the river of this name must be connected with the Vidisa country. 

Vetravatl — ^It is the modern Betwa that flows into the 
Jumna. 
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Sipra — The river is'referred to by Kalidasa in his Meghaduta 
(I, 31, 32). On it stood Ujiayinl. 

AvarnI — The Vayu reads AvantI instead, in which case it 
must be a river of the AvantI or Malwa country identifiable with 
the river AvantI which rises near Mhow and flows into Cambal 
(Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 295, notes). 

The more important of the minor mountains in the Epics 
and Puranas.that may be said to be associated with the Rksa, the 
Vindhya and the Pariyatra are the Urjjayanta, the Raivataka, 
the Arhuda, the Kolahala, the Citrakuta, the Amarakantaka, the 
Vaibhrajaand the Vatasvana. The Urjjayanta has long been 
identified with the Girnar mountain and the Raivataka with the 
hill opposite Girnar. Arbuda survives in the mount Abu (c/. 
the Arbuda Khanda of the Skanda Purana). The Amarakan- 
taka is the source of the Sone, the MalianadI and the Narmroada. 
The Kolahala is the small range of hills in Bundelkhand, while 
Citrakuta still bears its old name and is situated not very far 
from Prayag. Vaibhrajais undoubtedly the Vaibhara of the 
Dipavamsa and the Mahavarhsa, one of the five bills of Rajagrha 
in Bihar. Valasvana has been identified by Beglar with Bathan 
in south Bihar (Arch. Sur. Rep. VIII, p. 46). 

All the rivers issuing from the Himavat and the different 
Kulacalas and Ksudraparvatas “ possess holy merit ; all are rivers 
flowing into the ocean ; all are mothers of the world ; they are 
well known to cleanse from all sin. And other small streams, 
are mentioned in thousands, 0, Brahman, those which flow only 
during the rainy season, and those which flow at all seasons.” 
(Pargiter, Mark P., pp. 306-307).' 


1 Sarvab pufliyalj sarasvatyal? sarvvft GaAgaJj samndraga^ 
Vi6vasja matara^^ sarvvab Barvval? papohara]? smftalj 
aoyal^ uabasra^ascokta^? keudranadyo dvijottama 
Prav^tkaiavabalj santi sadakfilavaha^ca ya^^. 

(Mark P., p. 57. a0^82.) 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction 

The Vedanta has been rightly called the finest fruit of 
Indian Thought. Indian Wisdom has not produced a fairer 
flower than the Upanisads and a finer fruit than the Vedanta 
Philosophy. The Vedanta grows out of the teachings of the 
Upanisads and passes into vjJtious systems in the writings of 
Sankara (0. 8th century A.D ), Bbaskara (C. 10th century 
A.D.), EamSnuja ‘ (C. 11th century A.D.), Nimbarka ^ (C. 11th 

1 With him may be classed Srlkan^ha or Nllaka^tha (0. 14th century A.D.). The only 
difference between Ramanuja and Srikajj^ha is that the latter replaces the former’s Vi^^iu 
by Siva. An earlier commentary of the Brahmastoas belonging to the Saiva Vi^i^tadvaita 
school is ascribed to one other Nllakan^ha, who is claimed by his followers to have preceded 
Sankara even. 

^ With him may be classed the followers of Caitanya (the reputed founder of the 
Gau^iya school in Bengal). Baladeva VidySbhu^jana (I8th century A.D.) wrote his Govinda 
BbSsya on the Brahmasutras of Badaraya^a (in which the doctrine of incomprehensible 
Identity-in-Difference— ‘ Acintyabhedabhedavada ’ — is established.) Some would, however, 
like to class him with Madhva, and tradition also supports this view. But we have reason 
to believe that the Gaudiya school of Vaispavas is more indebted to the school of KimbS.rka 
than to that of Madhya. Jiva Gosvamin, in his Satsandarbha, states that the Gau^Iya 
Vai^^ava school is also indebted to some other older commentaries on the Brahmasdtras, 
viz.f the Vasana Bhasya, the Hanumad Bha^ya, etc. Borne seek to identify these two 
commentaries with the Bh&skara Bb&vya and the Madhya Bh&^ya respectively. But nothing 
definite can be said with regard to this question of identity, unless sufficient data arc 
available. 
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century A.D.), Madhva * (C. 13th century A.D.) Vallabha ® (0. 
16th century A.!).) — the great founders of the Advaita, Bheda- 
bheda, Visi^tSdvaita, Dvaitadvaita and Suddhadvaita systems of 
thought respectively. Most of these orthodox great commenta- 
tors have written separate commentaries on the Upani?ads also. 
Even now, these systems, taken together, represent the beliefs of 
nearly all thoughtful Hindus and attract the attention of many a 
great thinker in the East and the West. 

The general impression among the present-day Oriental 
scholars is that though the Upanisad texts mainly favour the 
Monistic doctrine expounded by Sankara, the Brahmasutras of 
Badarayapa are fundamentally opposed to it on some of the most 
crucial points. 

Almost all the scholiasts, however, are unanimous in their 
opinion that — 

(1) The first five (or four according to Vallabha) topics 
(adhikarapas) of the Brahmasutras practically exhaust the entire 
philosophy discussed in the Vedanta system; and, 

(2) the rest of the Brahn\asutras seems, to all intents 
and purposes, to be pre-occupicd with an elaboration of the main 
thesis established in the foregoing part by reference to specific 
doctrines of the Up'anisads. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the work of Badarftyapa is 
susceptible of two broad divisions — 

(1) the first part, being a statement of the main thesis. 


1 With him may be classed the PiiSapata Saivss and Vijasoabhiksn (C. 16th centuiy. 
A.D.) who wrote hia Vijnanimrta BhSsya on tbe Brahmasatrss. While Madhva worships 
Vifpn and the Pidupatas Siva as ttie Supreme Deity, VijfiSnabhiktn transcends all sectarian 
bias and calls the Supreme Being Hvara. 

S An earlier exponent of the Suddhadvaita school was Vi^nusvfimin (0. 12th century 
A.D.) who is said to have written a commentary on the Brahmasutras. But this Work is not 
available at present. According to some, the celebrated commentator Sridharasvamin has 
very closely followed him in his views. It is true that Sridhara refers to Vi^^nsvamin 
several times in his commentary on the Bhagavata Purai?a. But this much is also certain 
that Vallabha differs from Srldhara on some crucial points. The celebrated devotee and 
poet-philosopber BiWamaAgala Th&kura alse belonged to the school of Viij^usvSmin—at least 
90 goes the tradition. 
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and, (2) the second part, forming an amplification and ela- 
boration of the same, subject, however, to occasional introduction 
of independent topics having only a remote bearing on the main 
issue. In this matter of division, however, Sahkara makes a 
departure from the usual convention by insisting uoon the 
Anandamayadhikarana to be regarded as an essential part of the 
corpus of the first division and, he has made a vigorous attack 
upon the previous commentators for relegating it to a position 
of minor importance as its inclusion in the explanatory section 
would naturally connote. The real motive underlying the new 
procedure adopted by Sankara is to emphasise the three essential 
aspects or features (svarupalaksana) of Brahman, which can be 
serially arranged in the following order : — 

(1) The aspect of Being — unconditional and absolute (sat), 
as set forth in the first four adhikaranas ; 

(2) The aspect of Consciousness — pure and absolute (cit), as 
established in the fifth adhikarana ; and 

(3) The aspect of Bliss — absolute and unqualified (ananda), 
as brought out in the sixth adhikarana. 

It should, however, be rroted, in order to avoid the charge 
of misrepresentation, that in the preface to the Anandamaya- 
dhikarana, Sankara openly avows it to form the beginning of the 
supplementary division and this would seem to contradict the 
position we have set forth above. But it will be obvious 
to a careful reader, who will look below the surface, that this 
statement ^ has been made in deference to the conventional 
interpretation (attributed to a Vrttikara by the commentators 

^ ** Eyam ekam api Brahmapek^itop&dhisambandbaiii nirastopftdbisambaiidbaip copS« 

syatvena jfieyatvena ca vedante^upadi^yate iti pradar6ayitum paro grantha arabbyate.** 

Safikara’s Bba^ya on tbe Brabmasutraa I. 1. 12. Nir^iayaeSgara Ed., p. 177. 

Tha above passage may be translated tbas : — 

“From all this it may appear that the following •pari of the Sdstra has a special object of 
its own, to show that the Vedinta texts teach, on the one hand, Brahman, as connected 
with limiting conditions and forming an object of devotion, and on tbe other hand| as being 
free from tbe connexion with sncb conditions and constituting an object of knowledge,”— 
Bacred Books of tbe East Series,, Vol. XXXIV, p. 64. 
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of SaAkara) and it would be a grave error of judgment to 
think it to represent the true position of SaAkara. The 
conventional interpretation which SaAkara gives in the first ins- 
tance, has been emphatically repudiated by him in the concluding 
portion of the discourse and this reverses the position he took up 
in the preface as a tribute to the prevailing convention. So far 
as SaAkara himself is concerned, the topic (adhikarana) in 
question should be undoubtedly taken as an essential part of the 
main thesis and the philosophical implication, brought out by 
us, would only bear it out. 

From the above discussion it is also evident that long before 
the days of SaAkara there flourished a Vrttikara who had com- 
mented on the Brabmasutras ;• and though SaAkara had 
occasions to dilfer from him on some particular points, this 
Vrttikara nevertheless was essentially a sturdy Monist in his 
views. We may be justified, therefore, in believing that SaAkara 
had at least one predecessor in the person of this Vrttikara, 
who held the Monistic position, though not exactly identical with 
that of Sankara. 

In the first division of the Brabmasutras, referred to above. 
Brahman has been defined as the Universal Cause — a rather 
accidental or functional characterisation; but for an insight into 
the essential nature of the Reality in and by itself we have to 
deduce it from the import of some aphorisms of Badarayana as 
Absolute Being, Absolute Consciousness, and Absolute Bliss all 
blended in simple identity. 

What sort of cause Brahman is, has been definitely mention- 
ed in the second aphorism — 

“ (Brahman is that) from which the origin, etc. (i.e., the 
origin, subsistence, and dissolution) of this (world proceed).^ 

It is both the efficient (nimitta) and the substantive or mate- 
rial (upadana) cause of the phenomenal world. This is apparent 
from the additive expression ‘et cetera’ which stands for preser- 


1 Janmadyasya yatafe **— Br. Su. I. 1. 2. 
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vation (sthiti) and universal destruction (laya). It should be 
noted here that in both Vedanta and SaAkhya there is no such 
thing as absolute cessation of existence or being. Destruction, 
therefore, in the present context should not be interpreted as cessa- 
tion of existence, but as the passing from the patent, manifested 
state into the latent, unmanifested state. To be precise, it (des- 
truction) only implies the re-absorption of the effect into its 
primitive causal state. There is, however, neither loss of being in 
destruction, nor any addition of the same as the word ‘creation’ 
or ‘production’ would ordinarily imply. Now, if we investigate 
the nature of the causality of Brahman, we shall see that it is 
both the efficient and the material cause and not alone the 
efficient cause. Because, destruction in the sense of re-absorp- 
tion is compatible with Brahman being the Causa Maierialis and 
not Causa Efficiens. So far as creation and preservation go, 
they are competent to an efficient cause, no doubt, but they are 
not repugnant to a material cause. About Brahman being the 
Causa Efficiens, the fashioner and preserver of the order, there is 
no divergence of opinion among the orthodox commentators of 
the Brahmasutras. It is the nature of Brahman as material or 
substantive cause which has been the storm-centre of controversy 
and polemic. We believe that we have shbwn that this material 
or substantive causality of Brahman cannot be possibly denied 
without doing violence to the spirit of the text of the aphorisms 
as well as the philosophy of Vedanta. 

Now, the question arises — what sort of material causality 
(upftdanata) is to be ascribed to Brahman ? Leaving aside for the 
time being those aphorisms which expressly deal with the nature 
of the casual relation, to which we shall advert later on, we shall 
find the answer given in a rather unexpected quarter — in the 
very first aphorism of the second division : — 

‘ ‘ The one within (the sun and the eye) (is the highest 
Lord), on account of His qualities being declared.” * 


* “ Antas taddharmopadefat Br. Sfi. 1. 1. 20. 
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We see in this aphorism and the dissertation upon it in the 
SaAkaxa Bhasya that the Absolute Self, which is the sole and 
ultimate cause of all that exists or appears, can easily appro- 
priate to Itself the characteristics of any phenomenon, be it a 
human being or a divine person ; because the cause is the ground 
of the effect and hence oan own up all that belongs to it. But 
the contrary is not true — the characteristics of the cause cannot 
be conceived to be appropriated by the effect, which is only a 
partial manifestation of the same. This, however, is the philo- 
sophy of what is technically called the Vivartavada — the doctrine 
of phenomenal or illusory causality. This has been made 
abundantly clear by Vacaspati in the Bhamatl.^ 

Ramanuja and others, on the other hand, consider that it is 
not proper to regard the world as false appearance and so they 
have concentrated their attacks on the fundamental position of 
Monistic Vedanta, viz., Vivartavada. Thus while the Monists 
think that Brahman (the Absolute) is really destitute of all 
attributes and limitations and Its association with qualities is due 
to false imposition, Ramanuja holds, that Brahman is qualified 
(saguna) in Its essential nature. 

We now propose to take up the question of Universal Causa- 
tion, to examine thoroughly as to bow far it is right to regard 
Brahman as the Universal Cause and how far does the Sutrakara 
himself lend his support to each of the inter-conflicting schools 
of Vedanta. 

A Passing Note on the Identity of the Vrttikdra 

The Vrttikara, referred to in this connection by SaAkara, 
cannot be identical with Vrttikara Bodhayana, to whom Rama- 
nuja seeks to affiliate his school or with Upavar^a— -the pioneer 

^ Bh&matl nmliT Bbfisya on Br. Su. I. 2. 1., N. S, Bd., p. 231. This point will be 
taken up later on for a detailed discussion of the appropriateness of the Vivarta 
doctrine. 

* “Bhagavad-Bodh&yanakptaqa vistlr^Sqi Brahmasutravrttiip purvacaryati saficik^iput; 
tanniiatfinuBare^a adtr&k^arapi vyakbyasjante’* — dr! B. S. 8., p. 1. 
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of the Bhed&bheda school of which Bhftskara was a champion.^ 
Dur reason for holding this view is that the prima facie intei^ 
pretation of this topic of discourse (Anandamayadhikarana) as 
offered by SaAkara is held to be a representation of the views 
of the Vrttikara by SaAkara’s commentators, notably the author 
of Ratnaprabha. This is a valuable piece of information, for it 
gives us a key to the philosophy of the Vrttikara, who is re* 
presented to regard the difference between the Absolute and the 
individual self as purely fictitious and unreal, “ which is also the 
position of SaAkara himself. The Vrttikara, who has advocated 
in no equivocal terms the idea of fictitious difference between 
Brahman and Jiva, can never be the authority of RamSnuja or 
BhSskara who do not admit any such tenets. In the opinion of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Anantakrsna Sastrl, Bodhayana and Upa- 
varsa are two separate persons.® But in the Avantisundarlkatha 
ascribed to Daiidin,^ Vyadi, Indradatta and KatySyana are stated 
to be the pupils cf Upavarsa who has been named BodhSyana 
also. In the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva and Brbatkatha- 
manjari of Ksemendra, however, those very persons and Papini 
are represented as the students of Varsa, the elder brother of 
Upavarsa. It is further stated in the Avantisundarlkatha that 
this Upavarsa- Bodhayana possessed the epithet ‘ Krtakoti,’ and 
is said to have written a gloss (vrtti) on the Brahmasutras, 
which also passed by the same name. Perhaps on the authority 
of such statements, Vedantade^ika (C. 13th century A. D.) had 
tried to identify Upavarsa with Bodhayana. Mahamahopadhyaya 


^ “ Upavar?acaryagamac ca Bhaskara Bh5§ya, Chowkhamha S. S., p. 62. 

“Upavarsacaryasya ^astrasampradayapravartakasya ” — Ibid , p. 134. 

* Idf^aip ca vijfianatmaparamatmabhedam a^ritya ‘ netaro*nupapafcte|? * * bheda- 
Tyapadei^ac ca * ityuktam ” — S. B. on Br. Su. L 1. 17., N. S. 8., p. 18J. 

** With reference to this fictitious difference of the Highest Self and the individual Self, 
the two last Bfitras have been propounded.'* — 8. B. E., Vol. XXXIV, p. 70. 

3 MM. A. K. Saatri, Vedantaparibhasa, second edition, pp. 2'30-31. 

^ We are not referring here to the mutilated edition of the Avantisundarlkatha 
already published, but to the M8., ready for publication under the editorship of Mr. Bama- 
kriahna Kavi. * 
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Prof. KuppusvamI Sastrl has thoroughly discussed the point 
and has supported the BodhSyana-Upavarsa-Vrttikara equation.^ 
It is disputable, however, whether this mere suggestion by 
Vedantade^ika, unsupported as it is by any other older authorita- 
tive reference, can be pulled up to the level of an historically 
acceptable fact. As regards the authenticity of the Avanti- 
sundarlkatha, it only remains for us to point out that the 
authority of the work has been questioned by the majority of 
oriental scholars, and it is extremely difiScult to say whether we 
can derive from the Katha any assurance as to identify Upavarsa 
with Bodhayana. In cases of this sort it is probably hopeless a 
priori to expect to find any conclusive evidence. In the absence 
of a few more significant data, which would enable us to definitely 
equate Bodhayana with Upavarsa and the Vrttikara, we prefer 
to leave the question still open. 

^ Vrttikarasya Bodhayanasyaiva. hy Upavarsa iti syan nama ” — Vedantade^ika, 
Tattva^Ika Brindaban Kd., p. 566. Also — “Bodhayana and Drami^acarya, two old 
Vedantins presupposed by Ramanuja “ — By MM. Prof. KuppusvamI Sastri, M.A. — 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, pp. 405-68. Also Sir 8. 
Badhakrishnan. Indian Philosophy, First Edition. #Vol. II, p. 431. The expression ‘ syat ’ 
in Vedantadefiika’s passage denotes mere probability and 7iat actual certainty in the matter 
of the aforesaid identity, which, however, is not unanimously supported. 



CHAPTER II 


The Concept of a Universal Cause 

Kapila and Ramanuja ahout the doctrine of 
causation — a comparison 

Rfimanuja holds that Prakrti (the creative principle or 
matter) is the state of equilibrium of the three elemental 
qualities or attributes (gunas) — purity or intelligence-stuff 
(sattva), activity (rajas) and inertia or matter-stuff (tamas). 
It is a dynamic principle constantly undergoing transformation, 
and is endowed with creative power (viksepasakti) like the 
non-intelligent Primordial Matter (PradhSna) of the Safikhyas. 
But unlike the SaAkhyas (who advocate the theory of the 
seif-evolution of Matter or PradhSna), Ramanuja maintains 
that the evolution of Pi^krti is caused and controlled by 
Brahman. Prak^i — the material cause (upSdana) of the 
world — is considered to be the body (sarira), attribute (vi8e§iana)| 
and mode (prakara) of Brahman.* And inspite of the natural 
differences (svarupabheda) between the unspiritual matter-stuff 
(bhogya), individual selves who use that matter-staff as the 
object of their spiritual activity (bhoktr) and Brahman — the 
ultimate guiding and controlling Spirit (preritr), they are 
all integrated into the unity of One Concrete Whole. This 
identity (aikya) of the modes (prakara) and the substance 
(prakSrin) is technically known as the ‘inseparable existence’ 

^ Souls and matter are comprehended within the unity of Lord's essence and are 
related to the Supreme as attributes to a substance, as parts to a whole, or as body to the 

soul which animates it They are real and permanent, though subject to the control 

of the one Brahman in all their modifications and evolutions." — Badhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., 
Vol I, pp. 684-85. 

2 
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(aprthaksiddhi) — ^the identity of non-distinction. But like 
Brahman, Prakrti is never regarded as a separate cause, indepen- 
dent of Brahman. It is ever under the control of Brahman 
in all its transformations. Thus self-evolution of matter has 
not got the support of Ramanuja. Though Prakrti, in the 
abstract and taken by itself, may be looked upon as the cause 
of the world, — and Brahman, the guiding Principle, can, by 
the same process, be regarded as the efficient cause of the 
world, — yet Brahman as a Concrete Principle, with 
Prakrti as Its body and Itself as the animating Principle (or 
saririn — an embodied Spirit), is regarded as the material cause 
(upadana) also, as the two can never be viewed as separate 
principles. Thus according to Ramanuja, Brahman has been 
technically designated as the efficient and material cause at once 
(abhinnanimittopadana) . 


Patanjali and R&manvja 

The Kapilas or atheistic Safikhyas do not admit the exis- 
tence of Isvara {i.e., a personal God), and as such they have 
postulated the theory of the self-evolution of matter. But the 
followers of Patanjali who are also called the theistic Saiikhyas, 
admitted that I’rakrti is the material cause (upSdana) of the 
world, — Prakrti, entirely dependent on and controlled by God.* 

^ ** Eecit pradh&naip trigupaip karapaip pravadaDti tu { 

l^varaB tad adliifi^hfttety ahur anye maniBinah” (j 

Quoted in the commentary Gopalika (p. 4) on the Sphotasiddbi of Ma^i^ana. The 

conomentator points out that her© the expression ‘kecit’ refers to the Sahkhyas, and the 
expression ‘anye* refers to the followers of the Yoga philosophy. It should be observed that 
the theistic position attributed to the followers of Patnfijali’s Yoga $&stra here is only one of 
the possible interpretations and developments. Pataiijali’s Sutra— “Kle^akarmavipaka^ayair 
apafamyslab puru^avi^esa I^varah ” (Pa. Yo. 8u. I. 25) denies God’s control over Prakrti# 
He is only regarded as Omniscient. The same view is also supported in a passage of 
Sankara’s Bhagya — “ tatrapi ^rutivirodhena pradbanaip svatantram eva kara^iam...*' (S.B. 
II 1.3). If we are to follow Patafijali strictly we cannot but admit that the God of 
Patahjali is rather a figurehead serving only a moral or religious purpose and has nothing 
to do with cosmic evolution. This is at least the interpretation of Sankara and other 
Yendantio writers, and seems to be the position of Vyasa and Vacaspati. Vijfianabhiksn, 
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Thus the Patanjalas had anticipated the position of the 
Visistadvaita school to a very large extent. The difference 
between Ramanuja and the theistic SaAkhyas can be summed 
up in the following proposition : — 

(a) The Patanjalas, like the Pas'upata Saivas, think that 
Prakrti and Brahman have separate existences (prthaksiddha) 
and Brahman is considered as the efficient cause only and not as 
the substantive cause also ; ^ 

while, 

(b) Ramanuja contends that there is inseparable relation- 
ship (aprthaksiddhi) between Prakrti and Brahman ; and 
Brahman is regarded as both the cfl&cient and substantive cause 
(abhinnanimi ttopadan a ) . 

The theory of the identity of efficient and substantive 
cause — supported in the Brahmasutras 

Ramanuja deduces his conception of Brahman as an efficient 
and substantive cause in, one from the Brahmasutras of 
Badarayana. That Brahman Itself is the substantive cause 
(upadana) is supported by the aphorisms — . 

(i) “ (Brahman is) the substantive cause also, on account 
of (this view) not being in conflict with the promissory state- 
ments and the illustrative instances ; ” ^ 

and, 

(ii) “(Brahman is the substantive cause) on account of 


however, gives an interpretation altogether different from that of the previons commen- 
tators and the philosophy of Yoga is enunciated as a fullffedged theistic system closely ana- 
logous to that of Bamanuja. 

^ The doctrines of the Pa§upata Saivas have been refuted in the Brahmaafltras 
(II. 2.87-41). It is a well known fact that their views were collected in a commentary on 
the Brahmasutras by Srikaracarya — one of the leaders of the Ekorama sect of the Saiva 
Liftgayet school. This Srikara Bhasya of the Pa^upatas will be published before long 
from Bangalore. 

a “ PrakytU ca pratijfiadf^tantanuparodhat*’ — Br. Sff, 1.4.23. 
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(the Self) making itself; (which is possible)' owing to modi- 
fication” ; * — 

which declare Brahman to be simultaneously the efficient and 
substantive cause, but not the efficient cause alone as the Pstan- 
jalas and the Pa^upatas believe It to be. 

In this connexion, we should also like to point out that there 
can be no binding rule that the effect and the efficient cause will 
be of similar nature (salak^aoa). On the other hand, such a 
position is generally untenable. We can cite the stock example 
of the potter (the efficient cause) and the pot (the effect) . While 
the efficient cause is only a conscious subject, the effect is non- 
conscious. So there can be no harm if these two are essentially 
of different or dissimilar nature (vilaksana). 

In the topic (adhikarana),^ beginning with the aphorism — 
“(Brahman can) not (be the cause of the world) on account 
of the difference of character of that, (viz., the world) ; and its 
being such, (i.e., different from Brahman) (we learn) from 
Scripture.” " — 

the discourse opens with the contehtion of the rival philosophers — 
notably the Satikhyas, the Vai^esikas and the Naiyayikas — 
"how Brahman, which is of a different nature from the world, 
can possibly be its cause ? ’ ’ And this is met by the SOtrakara 
himself. He propounds that difference of character (vilakiapa- 
tva) does not affect the relation of cause and effect, as it is found 
by unoontradicted experience to obtain between two dissimilar 
things. The examples of living organisms (such as insects) 
born from inorganic matter and the growth of hair and nails, 
inanimate in their nature, from living organisms, bear ample 
testimony to the heterogeneity of cause and effect. Even if the 
question be pressed further the fact will remain uncontested 
that the relation of cause and effect presupposes some amount of 
heterogeneity. 

^ parii3i5m6t Br, SS. I. 4. 26. 

2 Technically known as the ‘Na-vilak§a;iatva adhikara^a.* 

8 “ Na Tilak^a^atr&d asya tathfttfaip oa iSabd&t*’— Br. 8fi. 11. 1.4* 
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In this context, we are to interpret the term ‘cause’ as the 
substantive cause (upSdSna) only; because the essential dissimi- 
larity of nature between the efficient cause (nimitta) and the 
effect is almost an axiomatic truth, as pointed out above, and as 
such requires no such elaborate and knotty discussions as raised 
by both the parties. The real difficulty lies with the substantive 
cause alone. And the question whether the effect and the subs- 
tantive or the material cause are homogeneous or not, is the only 
problem that is subjected to this elaborate disquisition. ‘ 

The Monistic view — causation is an imxplicablc appearance 
not amenable to a logical definition 

Let us now examine the position of the Monists. Like 
Ramanuja, they also admit Brahman to be the identity of the 
efficient and substantive cause; but they do not accept the inter- 
pretation of Ramanuja’s school, which seeks to make out the 
Absolute as an identity of differences, technically known as the 
theory of the Qualified Monism (Vi^istadvaitavada). 

The Monists assert that to define the relation of Brahman 
with the world through the help of logical categories, is an 
impossibility; because no relation is possible between the real 
and the unreal (i.c., phenomenal). If there be any relation at 
all, it would be indefinable (anirvacanTya), i.e., false or phenome- 
nal (mithya). The relation of cause and effect cannot be 
logically extended to the relation of Brahman and the phenome- 
nal world. This is the most vital point of difference between the 
Monists and the followers of other schools of Indian philosophy. 
Accordingly the Monists have coined their own technical terms 
to explain their own position. 

^ To avoid all these difficulties Madhva has adopted a very ingenious method. Accord- 
ing to him the aforesaid adhikaraija serves only to establish the authoritativeness of the 
Vedas (Vedapramanya). 

> **Na hi sadaaatoh sambandhsh” SaAkara’s commentary on Ma^i^ukya Upani?ad, 

n. 7. 
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Brahman — the illusory or apparent cause 

The Monists affirm that Prakrti or Maya is the material 
cause which transforms itself into the world (technically called 
the ‘parinamopadfina’). while Brahman is regarded as the cause 
which appears to the ignorant as undergoing real modification 
in the world-process (technically called the ‘vivartopadana’). 
But in reality Brahman is only the substratum or fundamental 
basis (adhis|hana) over which this illusory process takes place, 
■and its appearance to an ignorant mind becomes possible by 
reason of its being founded upon the real substratum, viz,, the 
Absolute Consciousness. 

Thus the Advaitins come to distinguish between two types 
of causality : — 

(i) The formative cause (parinamopadana)— the cause 

which undergoes substantial change while producing the effect. 
As for example, milk is the formative cause of curd, as the tran- 
sition into the effect is made possible by a substantial change in 
the nature of the cause — milk. . 

(ii) The illusory or apparent cause (vivartopadana) — the 
cause remains absolutely unmodified while the effect is apparently 
produced from it. In other words, the cause appears as the 
effect. As for instance, rope may be called the illusory cause of 
snake, as the appearance of the effect (snake) does not affect the 
nature of the cause (rope) in any way. ^ 

If the effect is of the same order of reality as the cause, it 
is said to have undergone real transformation, as the change of 
milk into curds; if, however, the effect (or rather, the appearance 
of the effect) and the cause are not of the same kind of reality 
we get a case of illusory appearance, e.g., the rope appearing 
as the snake. 

^ naina upadanasamasattakakarjapatti^, vivarto nama upad&navisamasattk* 

kakai^apatti^*’ — Yedantaparibha^a, pp. 111-112, MM. A. K. Sastri’s edition. 
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To sum up : 

We have seen that the position of the SutrakSra BadarS- 
yana who maintains the identity of the efficient and material 
cause of the world-order has received a powerful confirmation 
and a most rational exposition in the hands of- the Monists, 
who have gone further to demonstrate that the opposite view, 
i.e., the theory of divergence of efficient and material cause, is 
logically absurd and contrary to the teaching of the Upani^ads. 

To pursue the Advaita position further, — Brahman, as the 
substratum, is concealed by the veiling power (ftvarana^akti) 
of Mays, ^ and is made to appear as the universe by virtue of its 
projective power (viksepasakti). So, really Brahman is not the 
changing material cause (parinamopadana). But that does not 
debar us from regarding Brahman as the apparent cause (vivar- 
topadana). The concept of material cause does not necessarily 
imply a real process of transformation in the causal stuff and 
can be applied with equal propriety to the illusory or apparent 
cause as explained before. The real pre-supposition of a mate- 
rial cause is that the effect produced derives its existence from 
the former, and it is absolufely immaterial whether the deriva- 
tion of existence is real or apparent. The definition of material 
cause is thus given in the Siddhantalesasamgraha by Appaya 
Diksita. 

‘It is that which produces an effect which is non-different 
from itself.’^ 

This identity may either be illusory (kalpita) or empirical 
(vyavaharika). To take the stock example of the shell and silver, 
the identity between the shell and silver is only illusory, as the 


1 *' Mflya is the finitising process belonging to Brahman, and has the two properties 

of avara^a or hiding the truth, and viksepa or misrepresenting it. While the first is a mero 

negation of Knowledge, the second is positive generation of error Maya evolves a variety 

of names and forms, which in their totality is the jagat or the universe. It also conceals the 
eternal Brahman under this aggregate of names and forms. Maya has the two functions of 
concealment of the real and the projection of the unreal.” — Badhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., Vol 

n, p. 671. 

? ‘*Svabhinnakaryajanakatvam” — S.I j.S., Benares Ed.,p. 79. 
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.silver itself is illusory. In the case of this phenomenal world 
also, the identity of the world with Brahman is equally illusory, 
subject to the proviso that the illusion in the latter case is of a 
very long duration and has got more method and consistency in 
it and so can be easily distinguished from cases of ordinary illu- 
sions and dreams. The recognition of this fact has been respon- 
sible for the apparent gradation and classification of existence 
under three heads, viz., the Absolute existence, the empirical 
existence and the illusory existence. But to be precise and logi- 
cal, the difference between the two latter kinds of existence is 
one of degree and not of kind. They are equally false from the 
stand-point of Absolute existence. The position has been made 
clear by Vacaspati in the Bhamati,* where he has fully estab- 
lished the imaginary non-difference between the cause and the 
effect. The identity is not real. Bhaskara, on the contrary, 
holds that difference (bheda) and non-difference (abheda) of the 
cause and the effect are both equally real.^ 

A critical estimate of Bhaskara’ s position 

We feel it imperative that we should enter into the problem 
of causation and its metaphysical implications before we proceed 
to other problems. In fact this is a fundamental problem of all 
philosophical systems and the Vedanta Philosophy in particular 
has dedicated all its energies to the elucidation of this all-impor- 
tant topic and has raised its superstructure upon the results of 
the investigation of this problem. 

Now, the relation of cause and effect can be cither one of 
identity or of difference, and there is no half-way house between 
the two, as the two alternatives divide between them the whole 

1 Bliamatl under S. B. on Br. S3, II. 1. 14 — “Tad ananyatva adhikara^ia” II. 1. 14 — 

® “ KaryarupeOa nanalvani abhedati kara^atmana” — Bhaskara’a commentary. Benares 
Ed., p. 18. The cauaal atate of Brahman is unity, while its evolved condition is one of multi- 
plicity. “Things are different in their causal and generic aspects and different as effects and 
individuals.’’— Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., Vol. II, p. 670, 
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realm of reality. Let us examine whether the relation can be 
one of absolute identity. It is of course undeniable that there is 
a homogeneity between the cause and the effect and it is this fact 
which distinguishes a causal relation from a mere accidental 
sequence. The timber is the cause of the table and not of the 
curtain because we fail to notice any similarity or homogeneity 
between them. Even the Vaisesikas, who are empiricists out 
and out, have not failed to notice this peculiarity. On the 
contrary, they have postulated it as the universal condition of 
material causation. Now, the question arises as to what we 
should understand by this homogeneity or similarity. Is it 
identity of nature ? No ; in that case there can be no distinc- 
tion between a cause and an effect; the two will be identical 
and there will remain either the cause or the effect. Then 
some amount of difference has to be postulated if we are to 
form a logical estimate of causal relation. But is this diffe- 
rence, then, which we have seen to be indispensable to the 
conception of causality, one of absolute otherness? No; in that 
case anything can be the cause of any other thing — the timber 
will be the cause of the tabTe-cloth, as the two are quite dis- 
tinct and different. Bhaskara and for the matter of that all 
realistic philosophers, have found in this position a hard nut to 
crack and they have not felt any logical scruple in declaring 
that the relation is neither one of identity nor of difference, but 
a peculiar one in which the two contradictories are found to 
have established a family relationship. But this is too much to 
believe. The position of Bhaskara here pays but scant regard 
to the demand of logical consistency and violates the fundamen- 
tal laws of thought, viz., the Law of Identity and the Law of 
Excluded Middle. A can be A, or not- A, but not both or 
neither. If you insist that it is found to be so in experi- 
ence and that experience is the ultimate court of appeal in 
such a dispute,; we shall only observe that uncritical ex- 
perience, without being subjected to a logical examination, is 
an unsafe and unreliable guide. We see the moon tp be of the 
3 
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size of a small silver plate, and there is no occasion for its being 
invalidated by another experience, but this does not warrant the 
validity of the experience in question. Even the rabid empiricist, 
who does not hesitate to immolate our logical sense at the altar 
of the God of Experience, will demur to accept the verdict of 
experience in this instance as true and final. And why do you 
discredit the verdict, we ask with all humility. Certainly you 
must admit, — because it militates against reason. So experience 
cannot be believed to be antagonistic to reason, and where there 
is this apparent contradiction, we must conclude that there is 
something rotten in experience. 

Now, to revert to our old problem — the problem of causation. 
We have seen that the relation is a peculiar one and is inconceiva- 
ble without reference to identity and difference — both at the 
same time. But identity and difference are contradictory and so 
cannot be predicated of the same thing. BhSskara calls upon us 
to accept this position on the strength of experience, but we have 
seen that this experience may be unreliable and it is so when it 
is opposed to reason and infripges the fundamental laws of 
thought. And so long as our logical sense refuses to be coaxed 
or coerced into the implicit acceptance of a contradictory proposi- 
tion, and so long as‘ we cannot change the constitution of our 
minds, we cannot accept the explanation of Bhaskara, which is 
only a dodge and a subterfuge to evade the logical difficulty. So 
identity and difference cannot both be true, but it is undeniable 
that they are found to be the essential characteristics of a causal 
relation. Without identity the causal relation cannot be 
distinguished from cases of mechanical or accidental sequence and 
without the aspect of difference the causal relation becomes an 
impossible phenomenon. The cause and the effect must be 
different and distinct; otherwise there will be either the cause or 
the effect but not both, which is, however, seen to be the very 
connotation of causal relation. Yes, this is the plain testimony 
of experience no doubt, but that does not invest it with a 
character of sanctity. An absurd position cannot be accepted 
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feven on the testimony of the Vedas. What would be the 
legitimate procedure in characterising this relation? The 
followers of Sahkara have not failed to rise to the height of their 
conviction and they declare that it is an absurdity — an illusory 
appearance like that of the silver on the shell and is the product 
of the same illusive Maya whiclj produces the whole show of the 
world-process. The identity and the difference both are false and 
inexplicable by logic. The fact is there no doubt, and we 
must bow to the inevitable and cannot deny its existence; but 
with this difference from Bhaskara and his ilk that we cannot 
accept it to be absolute truth. 

We have seen that the position of Bhaskara, who postulates 
a real development and a real transformation in the nature of the 
Absolute, is fraught with self-contradiction and so cannot 
commend itself to any sane man, whose logical sense has not 
been drugged and dulled by the illogical vagaries of the so-called 
philosophers. But are we then to jump to the conclusion of the 
Nihilist that nothing exists and the whole world, subjective and 
objective, is but an empty sho\v? No ; such is not the position 
of the Vedantic Monists and .they have been far too sane and far 
too critical to accept this to be the case. The answer to this 
question has been sought and found in the analysis of any case of 
ordinary error and illusion. Take the notorious instance of 
shell-silver. The silver, declare the VedAntic Monists, is an 
empty appearance no doubt, but the show is not all. It will be 
a height of logical inaptitude to think that the appearance it the 
whole of it. If we probe the situation deeper^ we cannot fail to 
see that the appearance arises over a basic reality — even the 
.simulation of existence is possible if there is behind it a true 
reality. So the world is not an unmitigated illusion, but an 
illusion which is founded upon a true reality, viz., the Absolute 
Consciousness. SaAkara has very pertinently observed that all 
errors are a case of confusion of real and unreal — a pairing 
together of a truth and a falsehood. This is the fundamental 
difference from the MAdhyamikas^ at least a class of them whose 
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views we find to be expounded in the Madhyamika-karikas of 
Nagarjuiia. We aee in the world that there is continual 
change. But this change presupposes some identity which is to 
change. So identity (abheda) and difference (bheda) — continuity 
and change — are the fundamental keynotes of all experienced 
reality. But we have seen that both cannot be true at the same 
time, and if we are confronted with the alternative of accepting 
one and rejecting the other, we must reject the aspect of difference 
as unreal appearance, dancing upon the basic foundation of unity 
or non-difference ; because difference cannot arise except on the 
foundation of two units, which are in their nature simple unities. 
If one of the two units be absent, the concept of difference 
becomes impossible, as each of the units constitutes its foundation 
and pivot ; and if the foundation be lacking, how can it subsist? 
But the case of unity is quite different. It is perceived in and by 
itself and without any reference to any other unity. Difference, 
however, is contingent upon unity and without unity its existence 
is inconceivable. And if one of them is to be discarded, we 
must give up the aspect of difference as false superimposition and 
accept the factor of unity as the basic reality; because unity is the 
presupposition of difference and even if difference be accepted to 
be the final truth, ilnity will have to be accepted, as difference 
without unity as its basic support is a chimera. So between 
identity and difference we must perforce accept identity as the 
reality, since identity cannot be rejected as it is the constitutive 
factor and is the raison d’ etre even of difference. 

Thus the theory of simultaneous difference and non-differ- 
ence of Bhaskara has been very severely criticised by Yacaspati 
in the Bhamatl (under S. B. on Br. Su. 11. 1. 14) by 
affirming the unreality of difference and the reality of non- 
difference, basing his arguments on the doctrine of the three 
different degrees and kinds of reality — ^the illusory existence 
(pratibh5sika-satta), the phenomenal existence (vyavaharika- 
aatta) and the Ultimate Reality (paramarthika-satta) — popularly 
^own as the doctrine of three types of reality, (sattatraividhya- 
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vSda)'. Vaoaspati challenges with unimpeachable logic the view 
of Bhaskara who supports the doctrine of the real evolution of 
the non-intelligent aspect of Brahman.' 

The point, however, is this : 

As the apparent cause (vivartopadana) also is identical with 
the effect, the use of the term ' prakfti ’ in the aphorism— 
“ Prakrtis ca ...” (I. 4. 23), has its own justification even from 
the standpoint of those that regard Brahman as the illusory 
cause only. 

The Madhyamika view 

The Madhyamika school of Buddhists holds almost a similar 
position. The ‘ 3unya ’ of the Madhyamikas is not an absolute 
void, emptiness, non-being, non-entity or non-existence as we 
are prompted to think of it at the very first sight. It has been 
described in the Madbyaraika-karikas of Nagarjuna as sometbing 
which is neither real or existent, nor unreal or non-existent, nor 
both, nor neither.^ Professors Tb. Stcberbatsky and Yamakami 
Sogcn, following tbe traditional exposition prevalent in Cbina 
and Japan, assert that it is the fifth kind of existence — “the 
unique, undefinable (anirvacaniya) Essence of Being, the One- 
without-a-Second.” (Stcberbatsky) 

In the Bhavadvaita doctrine,® ascribed to the celebrated 
Monist teacher Avimuktatma-Bhagavan (C. 9tb century A. D.) 


1 “ Bhaskariyas tu cidacidaiji6avibhaktaiii brahuiadravyain acidaip^ena vikriyafce.'*— 

Barvartbasiddhi. ITI. 27 

2 ** doDyam iti na vaktavyam a^flnyam iti va bhavet I 

Ubhayaip nobbayaip ceti II 

— MidhyamikafiSiStra, p. 94. 

“ Tattvaip BadasadubhayanubhyatmakacataskotiviDirmuktarp ^unyam eva.”— 

Sarvadar^anaaaipgraha, A. S. S. Ed., p. 11. 

3 Referred to in the Gaudabrahmanandi (Laghucandrika) on Advaitasiddhi, N. 8. Ed., 
p. 885. Of course, Madhusiidana or Brahmananda does not accept this view—** ye ta pafloa- 
jnaprakaradipak^alj, te tu mandabuddhivyutpadanartha iti.” 

—•Advaitasiddhi, N. B. Ed., p« 6d5c 
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— tjie author of Istasiddhi,* the destruction or removal of 
nescience, (avidya-nivrtti) at the time of Final Release (Mok^a)' 
is described to be of a similar type.* Like the Sunya of the 
Madhyamikas, it is beyond the limits of all categorical assertions 
and is of the fifth kind. While according to the interpretation 
of Professors Stcherbatsky and Yamakami Sogen, the Madhya- 
mikas posit the Sunya (the principle bf Relativity — some sort 
of unrestricted hyper-eKistence) as the Essence of this universe 
(if any essence could be attributed at all), the followers of the 
Bhftvadvaita doctrine assert that the destruction of ignorance 
(which is also a fifth kind of predication like the Sflnya)® can 


1 The general idea is that the BhavSdvaita doctrine belongs to Mandana Mi^ra — the 
author of Brahmasiddh’, But the quotitiona found in the Advaitabrabinasiddhi and Sid- 
dhantale^asaipgraha, prove the fact to be otherwise. Advaitabrahmasiddhi attributes the 
doctrine to the author of I^^asiddhi and others. Siddhantale^asarngraha, on the other band> 
exprcssiy states this doctrine to l)e!oag to Anandabodhacarya. CitsukhI too, maintains 
that this view does not belong to I^^asiddhikara {vide below). 

2 Dktaprakaraoatustayottirnapincamaprakara iti ..Istasiddhikaradaya^.” — Advaita* 

brahraasiddhi, Bib, Ind., pp. 201*2. “ Uktaprakaracatujtayottirpa paucamaprakarety 

Anandabodhacaryab.” — S. L. S., Benares Kd., p. 500 Appaya Diksita sajs that according 
to Mai?(Jana, avidya-nivytti is identical with Atiniiv— “ Keyam avidya-nivrttib? Atmaiveti 
Brahmasiddhikaralj.” — 8. L. S , pp. 497-8. The actuU qu(4ation from Mapdana’s Brahma- 
siddhi is, however, found in Citsuklu, in whicli ajfiana-nivrtti is identihed with Vidya or 
Brahma-jfiana— “ Vidyaiva vadvaya ^anta tadastamaya ucyate.” — Cit. N. S. Ed., p. 381, 
CitsukbT, following Map^ana and f?^siddhikara, identifies ajhana-nivftti with Atman when 
its true nature is known to the enlightened person Tasmad utpannatmavijflanasya jnata 
atmaiva savilasajuananivrttir iti sthitam.” — Ih*d. p. 383. According to Citsukhrs interpre- 
tation, I^tasiddhikara does not hold the view that ajfiana-nivytti is of the fifth type ; on the 
other hand, hia view is that ajfiana-nivrtti is equivalent to the object known or the knowledge 
of the object. Citsukhi gives the actual quotation from l^taaiddhi—” ‘Jfiato’rthas tajjfiaptir 
va jnanahanir itl^tasiddhikarair abhidhanat.”— I6id., p. 381. Madhusudana Sarasvati holds 
the same view as that of Citsukhi— “ Caramavytyiipalak^itasyatmano’jnanahanirfipatvat, 
•— Advaitasiddhi, N. S. Ed., p. 884. 

3 As we have already seen that celebrated teachers like Map^ana Mii^ra, Citsukhac&rya, 
Madhusudana Sarasvati and a host of others unanimously reject this position. In their 
opinion, Atman (t.e., Brahman) with its true nature known, or Vidya (i.e., the Supreme 
Knowledge of Brahman) is identical with the removal of nescience (avidya nivftti). Though 
the author of Advaitabrahmasiddhi ascribes this peculiar doctrine to the author of I^tasiddhi, 
the quctaticQ from Citsukhi pro^es the fact to be otherwise. In the absence of a few more 
significant data, we should like to leave the question open for the present. There is yet a 
third view» according to which it is indefinable (anirvacya) or false (mithy§) like avidyft 
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never be the character of the world. So a distinct category of 
existence which appears as the cause, has to be postulated. 
This is Brahman.^ 

We feel, we should utter one word of caution here. So far 
as NagSrjuna is concerned, it is difficult to deduce any positivis- 
tic Absolutism from his Karikas. He, on the contrary, empha- 
tically repudiates even the remotest suggestion of an eternal 
entitative category and loses all patience with those who would 
hypostatise the iunyata as an ultimate existence. In fact all the 
predicates used with reference to iunyata are of a purely negative 
character and can be used with equal facility of both Absolute 
Being and Absolute Non-Being. It is exceedingly hazardous, 
therefore, to postulate an Absolute of the nature of Brahman (which 
is undoubtedly Unrestricted Existence) on the statements of 
NagSrjuna, which are purely of a non-committal character. 

The difference between the Sunya of the Madbyamikas and 
the Brahman of the Advaitins, as interpreted by the two Eussian 
and Japanese savants, lies in the fact that the Sunya is mere 
unrestricted existence — ‘the Essence of Being, while Brahman 
is Absolute Being-Consciousness-Bliss (Saccidananda). It is 
problematic whether this unrestricted existence is of the nature 
of Consciousness or Self-consciousness, so to say. 

The line of demarcation that has been drawn in the 
foregoing paragraph between the Sunyavada and the Monism of 


1 Brahman also is called Sunja in Yogasvarodaya Brahmana and Mahopauishad — 
“ jSflnyain tu saccidanandaifi ni^isabdabrahma^abditam.” 

2 Prof. Stcherbataky calls it so ; the full quotation is given above. Vide The Concep- 

tion of Buddhist Nirvana, Tb. Stcherbataky, Ph. D., pp. 47-48. “ The ideal state of absolute 

unreatrictedness — ” — Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 202. “ — Uncon- 

ditional, independent and absolutely unrestricted — p. 209. It would not be out of 
place to point out here that one school of Madbyamikas, however, attributes the aspect of 
consciousness also to the Sunya — — " Kevalaip saipviduip svasthaqi manyante madhyamab 
punal?.,” — 8arvadar4anasaipgraha, A. S. S , p. 19, quoted from Vivekavilasa, VIII. 273, 
“ Kecit tu madbyamikal) Bvasthaip jftanam ahulj— manyante bata madhyamalj kj-tadhiya^) 
Bvastbarp paraip satpvidam.” — Sa^dar^anasamuccaya of Haribbadra with Guparatna’s 
Tarkarahasyadlpik^, p. 47. The same quotation is found verbatim in the Prameyaratnako4a 
of Candraprabhasuri, p. 78. 
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SaAkara, is founded upon the exposition of Professors Stcher- 
batsky and Yamakarai Sogen. We have not given our indepen- 
dent judgment about the final philosophical position, which, we 
are tempted to believe, is rather pure negativism. Our reason 
for this difference of view lies in this that Nagarjuna has not 
himself left any statement which can be interpreted as an evidence 
of a positive ontological principle. And if we are to believe 
Candrakirti to have interpreted the position of Nagarjuna 
correctly, we also cannot refuse to arrive at the conclusion that 
Nagarjuna promulgated a philosophy of absolute negativism. 
Moreover, the interpretation that has been put upon the philoso- 
phy of Sunyavada in the orthodox schools of the Brahmanas 
bears out the position indicated here. Sankaracarya, Udayana, 
Vacaspati, Sriharsa, "Vidyaranya and a host of other Brahminical 
writers have all along believed and represented the philosophy of 
Sunyavada as a denial of all ultimate existence, both subjective 
and objective, conscious and unconscious alike. Sriharsa success- 
fully proved that the whole objective world was a mysterious 
appearance of whicli no logical epcplanation was possible, and 
this is known as ‘ Anircacantya»dda ’ — the impossibility of 
logical explanation. The world-appearance, he argues, cannot 
be explained in terms either of aught or of naught. If the world 
were a pure non-entity, its appearance to a mind could not be 
explained, as a non-entity like a hare’s horn or a barren woman’s 
son was never seen to appear to a consciousness. Nor can it be 
regarded as a real entity, as it is seen to be sublated by subse- 
quent experience just like the shell-silver. The silver is a non- 
entity no doubt, but subject to this important qualification that 
though a non-entity in and by itself, it somehow appears, which 
distinguishes it from pure non-entity (allka) like a barren 
woman’s son. So a new term had to be coined to describe these 
facts, viz., mithydtva (or falsity) as opposed to pure 
nonentities, which are never amenable to direct perception. ^ 


^ ** Yadasad bbasamanaip tan mitbya 


— Pancada§I, II. 70, 
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Sriharsa is accused by a hypothetical or an actual opponent of 
preaching a philosophy of absolute negativism for his explaining 
away the whole world as an illogical appearance and he was 
ridiculed as an advocate of absolute nihilism like the Madhya- 
mikas. He explains the fundamental difference' of Vedantic 
Absolutism from the SunyavSda in the following terms : 

The Buddhist nihilist, he observes, believes the whole order 
of existence including consciousness as an irrational appearance, 
but the "Vedantist maintains that Consciousness as an ultimate 
fact cannot be denied without self-contradiction.* 

Anandapurna observes that the Buddhist regards consciousness 
as always relative to an object and the two are inseparable and 
indistinguishable.^ In fact the Buddhist here takes up the 
position of the subjective idealist who holds that awareness and 
its object are identical and argues that when the object of aware- 
ness is an unreal fiction, the awareness, too, cannot but be unreal, 
as two identical things cannot have opposed characteristics. The 
Vedantist here joins issue and points out that the relation of 
object and awareness is not one*of real identity, but of illusory 
identity, or rather one that cannot be described in terms of 
identity or of difference alike. The relatiqn is a false relation 
and so the identity also is false. It would be height of unreason 
to argue into the falsity of Consciousness on the basis of this false 
identity. Vidyarapya has made a very strong case in favour of the 
eternal existence of Consciousness as an ultimate fact. You can 
deny anything, says "Vidyaranya, but not Consciousness, because 
a successful denial of Consciousness is itself possible if you are 
conscious of it. So Consciousness is ultimately undeniable.® 

1 Saugatabrahmavadinor ayum vi^eKo yad adima^? sarvam evSnirvacaDiy^ip varijiayati 

vijfianavyatiriktaip punar idoip vi^vam sadasadbhyarp vilak^a^aip brahitia- 

vadinali aangirante ” — Sriharsa, Kba^^danakha^dakbSdya, Cbowkhamba S. 8., p* 126, 

3 ** Samvedanaip ca aaipvedyavyatirekej^a nopalabhyate, ato na svatantram asti — 

ityadiyaiiktikaboddhya vivicyamananaip jflananaip jneyanaip ca svarupaip nftvaganDiyate. 
JSeyena jflaDasya nirupanat, jfianena ca jOeyasya nirupanat naikam api paramartham ” — 
inandapurpa, Vidyasagari, Chow, S. S., p. 126. 

^ ‘‘ Sarvabadhe na kificic ced yan na kincit tad eva tat | Bba^ft ev&tra bhidyante 
nirbadbaip tavad asti hi II ” — Pafi. II. 311. 

4 
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The Ultimate Eeality is held to be of the nature of Abs[olute 
Existence, Absolute Consciousness and Absolute Bliss , or Joy. 
It may be urged that this Ultimate Eeality may, be m^re e^st; 
ence and not Consciousness. But this will lead to an ab^ui;di,ty. 
An existence which is not Consciousness has np evidence in its 
favour. Consciousness is independent of foreign evidence^, be- 
cause it is self-revealing (svaprakasa). If the Ultimate Existence 
be dependent upon a Consciousness different from itself, it would 
be found to be on the level of the material world, which Vedanta 
proves to be an irrational and illogical appearance, with no logi- 
cal validity in it. So the Ultimate Eeality cannot be unconscious. 
Now, it may be further argued, — ‘ let it be Consciousness alone, 
why do you insist that it must be an existence?’ No ; if Consci- 
ousness is not an existence, it will be non-existence and hence 
mere void (sQnya). So the Ultimate Eeality must be Existence 
and Consciousness both at once. And the nature of Bliss is a 
matter of direct experience — after all it is the dearest of all, the 
only thing a man cares to preserve ; and all other things are prized 
or hated only as they are supposed lo bo serviceable or hostile to 
one’s own Self — which is ConsciousKCss and existent Conscious- 
ness at that. We see that the exposition of the Ultimate Cate- 
gory as an unrestricted existence alope is not logically sound, as 
an Ultimate Existence is self-contradictory unless it is held to be 
identical with Consciousness. We find, however, in some Jaina 
works (referred to before) that a class of Madhyaraikas believed 
the Ultimate Eeality to be a self-existent Consciousness and this 
position is undoubtedly sounder than that of the Eussian.and the 
Japanese savants. But this, too, would be an impeUpet reality 
without the element of joy in it and Vedanta supplies the lacuna. 
It is a pity that the Absolute of Vedanta has been grossly mis- 
understood in some quarters and people have failed to npte the 
philosophical importance of the aspect of ananda (Bliss or Joy). 
But for this the existence of the world would be intolerable. 
Nay, the Absolute would be the most miserable Being, imprisoned 
within Its own existence, which has, however, no charm for It, 
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A fei^lingless and unconscious existence would be preferable to 
this. So Vedanta declares that It is full in Itself -full of Joy, 
nay, Fullness of Joy — the plenum of Existence, Consciousness 
and Joy. Without Joy, It would fall short of Fullness and hence 
would not be the Absolute. 

Inspite of these differences, the Fauddha view, however, 
seems to approach very near the Advaita position. For even in 
this Bauddha view, this world of experience is said to be of a 
purely illusory nature (satnvrta). NagSrjuna, the author of the 
Madhyamika-karikas, affirms that even Lord Buddha himself 
did recognise two different kinds of truth — 

(a) transcendent, absolute truth (paramartha satya), and 

(b) relative, conditional, conventional, empirical or prag- 
matic truth (samvrta satya). 

The Advaitins, too, urge the phenomenality of the world at 
every step in their arguments. Had the world been a trans- 
formation of a real cause, the position of the Madhyamikas 
would have^been untenable. For then the product also would 
have been taken as real and not empirical. The drift of our dis- 
cussion only points out that the Vivarta theory is forced upon the 
Madhyamikas, if only Sunya is regarded as conscious and joyful 
also. For it is Consciousness alone that can be concealed by the 
veiling power of nescience.* Perhaps with this object in view, 
one school of the Ma(ihyamikas has described the Sflnya as of 
the nature of Pure Consciousness as already referred to in the 
preceding pages. 


The view of the Grammarians — Sphota and Brahman 

The doctrine of illusory or apparent creation is found to be 
fully discussed in the Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari, the celebrated 


1 This point will be taken for a detailed discusBion in a subsequent work, in con- 
nexion wibh the seven antinomies (anupapattis) put forward by Kamftnuja against the veiling 

ignorance. 
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exponent of the Paflinean school of Grammarians. These Gramma- 
rians generally advocate the theory of Sphota or super-subtle Word- 
Essence. The indeterminate and indivisible essence of Word 
is the Sphota. Sphota (i.e., iabda in its ultimate and unmani- 
fested essence) appears to be the cause of the material world 
(artha), from which it is non-different ; and out of it the entire 
world-process evolves.’ In the opinion of the Grammarians, 
Sphota appears to be the cause of the world. It is super-subtle 
like the Brahman of the Monists ; and so it cannot possibly 
transform itself into the form of this gross world. It is only 
taken to appear as the product. So the position of the Gram- 
marians appears to be similar to that of the Vedantic Monists, 
so far as the question of causation is concerned and the systems 
also seem to agree in their, respective conceptions of Brahman 
and Sphota as sj/iritual in nature. Bhartrhari and his commen- 
tators emphasise the spiritual nature of Sphota, which is also 
described as Brahman, eternal and imperishable. The creation 
of the multiform world takes place by a process of dilferentiation 
in the indivisible essence of Sabda Brahman into a Vord and 
a sense — though the two are ohe in nature. The differentia- 
tion is rather illusory so far as the identity of Brahman is 
concerned.^ 

In introducing his philosophy of Sphota, Bhartrhari has 
described it as existent with the help of the expression — “without 
origin and annihilation,” and as omnipresent by the term 
“ brahma.” '' But as we have already stated above, the theory 
of illusory or apparent causation (Vivartavada) is possible 
only if the veiling power of nescience is accepted. In the 

J ADadinidhanai}i brahma fiabdatattvaip yad akfaram I 
Vivartate’rthabhSvena prakriya jagato yatal? II 

— VakyapadTya, I. 1. 

By usiDg the expression ‘vivartate,’ Bhartrhari explicitly fctates that matter is the vivarta of 
the super-subtle Word-Essence. 

* * nirvibhagah dabdartbaiiiayo bodhasvabhavah .4abdal.i sphotalakjapa eva 

v&kyam.” — Puijyar&ia’s commentary on the Vakyapadiya, p. 71. 

s ** Anadinidhanapadanivedita vastusatta nityatvaip brahmapadapratipftditaip ca 
yyapitvaip.*' — Ny&yamaajarl, V.8.S., p. 631. 
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Monistic system, Brahman, though non-related appears to be 
so by the operation of the veiling power of avidya, and thereby 
appears as the world. Again, in the opinion of the Monists, 
Consciousness alone can be covered up by nescience. If 
the Sphota, on the other hand, be unconscious, it cannot be 
regarded as concealed and cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
only appearing as matter in the manner already explained. 
Madhava has also regarded Sphota as conscious and spiritual 
in nature, and the universe as an illusory appearance super- 
imposed on it. If that be the real position of the Grammarians, 
there seems to be very little difference between Advaitavada and 
Sabdabrahmavada. Jayanta, too, sees no difference, if the Sphota, 
he observes, be looked upon as a conscious principle, as found 
in the Upanisads.^ 

If the interpretation of the later commentators can be 
accepted as truly representing the original philosophy of 
Bhartrhari, then also we do not find any material difference 
between the two positions — Vedantic Monism and that of the 
Grammarians. The question is raised, — how can there be related 
to Pure Consciousness (whi^i Sabda Brahman is by Itself) — a 
second principle, riz., ignorance? The answer is given — yes ; 
there can be no real relation, but one is assupjed on the evidence 
of ego-consciousness and the like to function upon Consciousness. 
And in reality the cause of all effects is auidyd or ignorance alone. ^ 

Consistency of the doctrine of illusory causation from the 
Monistic standpoint 

The fundamental principle of homogeneity of the cause and 
the effect on which the Sankhya system rests, may be set forth 
as a stumbling block in the way of the Monists who advocate 

^ “ Acetanatvena fiabdasya Isvarasyeva sra^lrtvanupapattel/’— Nyayamafijarl, V.S.8., 

p. 635. Also— “ Atba vijfianam ftnandaip brabmety agamavacaDam anusaratS vibhutvara 
iva cetanatvam api t^abdabrabmano varnyate, tarbi Isvarasyaiva sabdabrahmeti nama kj'taip 
syat ” — Ibid., pp. 535-36. 

2 Vaiyakara^asiddhaotamafijusft of Nag€6a Bba^jt/a with the commentary Kunjika by 
Durbalacarya, Chow. 8.S., p. 898. 
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tKe doctmie of illusory or apparent causation, as in the way of 
those Who bold the theory of the real transformation of Brahman 
(Brahmaparinamevada). In the topic of the BrahrOasutras, dis- 
cussing the homogeneity of the cause and the effect,^ the 
Sitikhyas urge that Brahman cannot be the cause of ‘the world, 
since the two are of different nature — the cause being conscious, 
the effect can never be non-conscious. The argument is diiected 
against those who assert that in the process of creation Brahman 
transforms Itself into the form of the world ; and hence it might 
seem that the Monists, too, cannot possibly hope to escape the 
charge by merely calling Brahman the apparent cause. Because 
in the Vivartavada also, as in the Parindmavada, some similarity 
of nature is essential. We may cite, for example, a concrete 
case of appearance. It is seen that the shell invariably appears 
as silver, but never as charcoal (iAgala), as there is some 
similarity between the shell and the silver, but none between the 
former and charcoal. So similarity of nature is the determining 
condition of all causality — real or illusory. 

But between Consciousness ant} the material world there is 
absolutely no similarity. If we go deeper into the question, we 
must see that similarity is unpredicable of the Absolute 
Consciousness, which has neither qualities nor parts in It ; but 
similarity is based upon a large number of common qualities or 
of parts. So the world cannot be regarded as illusory super- 
imposition also (much less a real transformation) on indivisible 
Pure Consciousness, and this reduces creation or false appearance 
of the world to an impossibility. It might be urged that 
similarity is not the universal condition of false appearance 
(adhy&sa) ; as the crystal vase is seen to appear as red though 
there is no similarity between a red and a white thing. But 
this is irrelevant. The super! mpositi on of the red colour is due 
to the presence of a scarlet flower and is conditional (sopadhika) 
upon it. But no such condition can be pointed out in the casfe of 


i *‘Na-vilak§ai3iatva adhikarai^a*’ — Br. Su. II. 1.4-31. 
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the appearance of the world on the suhetratum ofjl^ure OonsciQvis- 
ness. The superimpositioq of such concepts, as agency (kartrtva) 
and the like, may be explained by reference to the presence of 
egohood (ahahkara) as a condition, but so far as the whole world 
and the physical organism are, concerned, their,, euperimposition 
is not contingent on such condition. The Vedantist replies 
that the contention of the, Sankhyas is baseless. Similarityi is 
not the universal condition of even unconditional (nirupadhika) 
superimposition. The snake is perceived to have a fragrance 
like that of the Ketakl flower. Here the similarity of smell is 
a felt fact, but it cannot be explained on the basis of common 
qualities or of parts. So similarity may exist between the, 
material world and the impartite and qualityless Conscious- 
ness. We, however, make no fetish of similarity. Similarity 
is one of the likely causes even of unconditional superimposition. 
The conch-shell is perceived.to be yellow. The yellowness dpes not 
belong to the conch-shell itself, and yet it appears over it, though 
similarity cannot be trotted out as explanation. The cause of 
this false appearance is the presence of jaundice in the percipient. 
So we see that either similarity or the presence of a sufficient 
cause ■ is necessary to make the emergence of false appearance 
possible, and here in the case of Brahman and the world, the 
presence of avidya as the cause of such appearance is not lack- 
ing ; — and this explains the apparent anomaly raised by the 
SaAkhyas. We may quote here Vacaspati also in support of the 
position which we have adopted from the Vivarana and the 
Tattvadipana.^ Vacaspati says : “ The whole world is a false 
appearance on the unchangeable Absolute Consciousness due to 
the working of beginningless false tendencies and impressions 
and is independent of similarity. So we see that the two 

1 Vivaraijia, V.S.S., pp. 9-10, and Vivara^aprameyasaipgraha, V.S.S., p. 13, and 
Tattvadipana, p. 81, MM. A. K. Shastri’s Ed. 

2 “ Vivartag tu prapafico’yaip brahma^io’parinaminalj 1 

AnadivaBanodbhtito na sariipyara apek9ate ” il 

Bhamati under Br. 8u. 1.2.2L N. S. Ed., p. 267. AUo vide Sarvadar^anaaaipgraha, 
A. S. 8., pp. 144-46. 
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important schools of SaAkara Vedanta — Vivarana and Bhamatl — 
are unanimous in this respect and that they have exposed the 
fallacy of the Sankbyas as due to partial observation and un- 
warranted generalisation. 

Hence the proposition — ‘ Brahman is the prahrti (substantive 
cause) of the material world ’ — may be interpreted to show that 
Brahman is to be regarded as manifested in the form of the uni- 
verse, — that Brahman appears as the world, in the sense 
explained above. The expression ‘ prakrti ’ would have to be 
taken in the sense of tlie apparent or illusory cause (vivartopa- 
dana), and not as tlie really transforming or formative cause 
(parinamop5dana). Brahman is thus the apparent cause; since 
It is hidden by MAya which, again, is generally recognised by 
the Monists as really changing into the manifested universe. 

The different schools of Advaita thinkers hold diverse 
opinions on this point. It is, therefore, necessary to examine 
the views of some of the leading schools in detail. 



CHAPTER III 


The Different Schools of Vedantic Monism on the 
Doctrine of Causation 

The tiicw of the Padnrthatailvanirnayn — txcofold substantive 
cause — Brahman and Maya 

The author of the Padarthatattvanir^aya believes that 
Brahman and Maya are both material causes of the universe, since 
the diverse characteristics of both Brahman and Maya (i.e., both 
existence and insentience) can be predicated of the material 
world. The world is non-different from Brahman, which alone 
as the true Being appears to undergo transformation. The reality 
that is Brahman is seen to underlie this material world also. 
For, in all our worldly experiences, we call it existent (sat). 
Again, this universe is said to be non-difi'erent from Maya, which 
is non-conscious and as such actually undergoes transformation 
in the shape of the world. Invariably do we represent this world 
of experience as non-conscious (jada) ; and it is the insentience 
of Maya that gives the stamp of non-consciousness to the universe. 
The conditions of material causality (upadanata), viz., that it 
must be the cause and at the same time be the substratum of the 
product’ — is satisfied by Brahman also. The world as a product 
appears in and upon Brahman, and so Brahman is the material 
or the substantive cause (upadana). Brahman, the substratum, 
hidden by the power of concealment belonging to Maya, appears 

^ The material cause is not the mere cause of product; as this is common to the 
efficient cause also. It must be the substratum of the effect also. So, only a thing which 
produces an effect of which it is the basis, is the material or substantive cause. C/. “ Karya- 
dbaratve sati kSryajanihetutvam upfedinatvara 8. L. S.-Tik5, Benares Ed., p. 72. 

5 
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as the universe, i.e., Brahman is the apparent cause (vivartops- 
dana). Mfiya, on the other hand, is itself the really changing 
cause of which the world is the product of transformation. 

Why twofold upadana is admitted ? The psychology of 

perception 

The main reasons to justify the acceptance of the view of 
twofold material cause are these : — 

In the Advaita system, only the Ultimate Consciousness 
(Suddhacaitanya) is regarded as self-luminous (svaprakas'a) and 
the Ultimate Reality is regarded as one and one only (ekam eva), 
and is thus opposed to all dualistic conceptions of Realistic systems 
of thought. But all determinate knowledge is essentially dualis- 
tic in character, and presupposes the existence and relation of 
two factors, viz., Consciousness and the material object. 
Leaving apart the question of the extra-subjective existence of 
the objective data, even the problem of perceptual knowledge 
presents a difficulty, viz., how can two independent entities, 
existing apart from each other, be brought together at all. I'he 
knowledge of a thing means that the object known and the fact 
of knowledge liave been brought into a systematic whole. The 
existence of material objects is proved by virtue of such know- 
ledge alone and not by any inherent prerogative of the objective 
datum. The material object being dead, inanimate, unthinking 
matter, cannot be supposed to illuminate itself and thus prove its 
existence, unless the light of knowledge be brought to bear upon 
it. For this, Vedantic writers of the Advaita school have postu- 
lated a tertinm quid, viz., the inner organ or mind (antahkarana) 
which by its activity, technically called vrtti, brings the two poles 
together and makes knowledge possible. The individual or 
subject consciousness cannot be supposed to move out, because 
all motion is predicable only of material objects. So it is the 
mind that moves out to reach the object. In the case of auditory 
perception, however, the object itself reaches the subject. It 
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is immaterial whether the movement proceeds from the internal 
knower or the external object, but what is essential is that the 
relation must take place. 

Now a question may be raised, — well, Consciousness being 
the only ultimate fact, how can there be .any objective existence 
at all ? The answer is — that the existence of the objective world 
cannot be denied as it is directly felt in experience, although the 
ultimate reality of such an existence is redargued both by logic 
and by Sacred Revelation. So what we are concerned about 
in perception, is to find an explanation of the situation and 
cannot remain satisfied with a denial of its existence. The 
fact remains that though unreal the objective data somehow 
present themselves to Consciousness. The Monistic Vedanta 
holds that these objective data, though absolutely illusory, 
somehow exist on Pure Consciousness, and divide each into 
apparently water-tight compartments. So when even an empirical 
knowledge is supposed to take place, what happens is this : 
The apparent fictitious divisions are removed and the unity of 
Consciousness, underlying the different objective manifestations, 
is only revealed. So practically it can be said in the language 
of the poet that here — “ The Spirit greets the Spirit.” We have 
explained the philosophy of perception. It is, however, neces- 
sary that we should say something on the technical devices 
adopted in Vedanta on perception, which, however, have no other 
value than convenience of treatment and psychological explana- 
tion. The objective datum is not mere dead inanimate matter, 
but matter superimposed upon Consciousness. The pen is not 
mere pen, but Consciousness defined and determined by pen. 
Similarly the subject (jnatr) is not the mere mind, but Conscious- 
ness as determined by the mind. This is technically called the 
subject-consciousness (pramatrcaitanya). The object is similarly 
called the object-consciousness (prameyacaitanya) ; and the 
modification of the mind (vrtti) is called the instrumental 
consciousness (pramiinacaitanya or vrtticaitanya). These are 
purely technical devices, but are nevertheless necessary to 
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explain all empirical knowledge in which the polarisation of 
Consciousness into a subject, object and cognitive process is a 
necessary condition. Unlike the Realistic systems of thought, 
the three poles are characterised as consciousness with the 
limiting objects qualifying it. The delimitations and divi- 
sions, however, are non-existent in pure transcendental 
Consciousness, but are felt owing to the working of Maya or 
avidya. 

Let US now follow the process of perception (and particularly 
ocular perception) to a little more detail. As we have already 
stated, non-conscious material objects are noi directly (i.e., hy 
the right of an intrinsic prerogative) perceptible, since they are 
not self-luminous. Only when enlightened by something else 
which is self-luminous, these can bo perceived by us. So we 
are to search for an illuminating source which is self-luminous. 
Advaitins called this the cognising subject (juatr) — the pramfHr- 
caitanya (cognising consciousness determined by the internal 
organ). But this cognising subject, being situated within the 
body, cannot possibly illumin£|,te the object directly, as it is 
situated outside. So an illuminatnig medium also is required. 
This is known as the ortti — the modification of the internal 
organ.’ It has beCn called the illuminating medium, since it 
is non-conscious and as such non-luminous. Even the internal 
organ itself is not self-luminous, as it is also inanimate, and 
as such has no power to cognise other objects. But being the 
most proximate to the substratum consciousness (svadhisthana- 
caitanya) and extremely transparent (unlike other non-intelli- 
gent objects) , it is the most fitted receptacle to receive the 
reflection of the consciousness on it. By its close relation with 
the consciousness which is reflected on it, it acquires the power 
of illuminating other less transparent objects. The opaque 

1 When the sense-organ (say the eye) is fixed on the external object, the internal 
organ undergoes a change and jssuea out through the organ (which serves the purpose of the 
door), goes to the object and takes its shape. This modification of the internal organ is 
known as vrtti (particular mental state or mode). 
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objects, too, though themselves unable to catch the reflection of 
the all-pervading Consciousness, can easily acquire the power (in 
a form, more or less illuminated) of reflection, when they come 
in contact with the transparent medium of reflection (vrtti) — 
the modification of the transparent internal organ. Just as the 
walls, being opaque, cannot themselves reflect the face ; but 
when splashed all over with water, they acquire some degree of 
transparency and serve as reflectors. Thus the internal organ 
serves merely as a mirror or a reflector, and its modification 
moves out of the body like an elongated ray of light or a stream 
of water, and takes the shape of the external object. 

To take a more particular case, during the process of ocular 
perception, the eye is fixed on an external object. The internal 
organ modified in the form of the vrtti, shoots out like a ray of 
light (reflected by a mirror) and goes towards the object. Then 
the vrtti assumes the shape of the object ; and the object is . 
said to be illuminated by the vrtti, which is itself enlightened 
by the consciousness reflected on it. The non-conscious object is 
tlnis perceived by its indirect connexion witi) the consciousness 
reflected on the vrtti, bpt not by its connexion with the 
vrtti only ; because, as we have already pointed out, the vrtti 
itself being non-conscious, cannot possibly illuminate another 
non-conscious object ; or, in other words, the veil of ignorance, 
covering up the form of the non-conscious object, being lifted 
up by its connexion with the illuminating medium (vrtti), the 
consciousness, particularised by the object, is reflected on it; ^ 
and the non-conscious object, while reflecting the consciousness, 
determined by it, gets itself illuminated. For, consciousness, 
being self-illuminous, illumines anything that comes in contact 
with it, provided that it has the fitness to receive and reflect 
the light of consciousness. So the expression— ‘ the object is 
perceived ’ — only means that the substratum consciousness, 

^ Up till now, it had remained unreflected on account of the opaque covering of 
ignorance over the object Vplti gives the object transparency, and thus the object reflects 
the consciousness underlying it. 
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determined by the object, manifests itself by its unification 
with that determined by the modification of the internal organ. 
The identity between the consciousness particularised by the 
object and that belonging to the pramdna, or in other words, the 
appearance of the substratum consciousness as the external 
object is thus tlie defining feature of perception. As Dr. Das 
Gupta puts it : “ Phenomenal creations are there in this world 
moving about as shadowy forms on an unchanging basis of one 
cit or reality, but this basis, this light of reality can only 
manifest these forms when the veil of nescience covering them 
is temporarily lifted by their coming in touch with a mental 
mould or mind-modification.” ’ 

It should be noted in this connexion that Monistic Vedanta 
does not hold a brief for the theory of vrfti and this is evident 
from the fact that there have been authors who do not subscribe 
to this theory. After all, it is only a makeshift — a device — a 
mere hypothesis to explain the ultimate pre-supposition of all 
empirical knowledge, pre-eminently of perception, viz., the pre- 
supposition of the identity of the subject and the object, i.c., 
consciousness and the object. So Vedanta does not debar any 
other suitable liypothesis which can satisfactorily explain this 
fact of idcntificatiod of the object and consciousness. It may 
not be out of place to mention here that this vriii theory of 
perception is advocated in the Sankhya Philosophy also, and it 
is quite likely that Vedanta may have borrowed the theory from 
SaAkhya. The theory may appear to be crude and cumbrous, 
but has got to be adhered to so long as a better hypothesis does 
not present itself. 

Now, to come to our point, we find that when with the help of 
the illuminating mental mould, the individual ignorance, conceal- 
ing the particular object from our view, is temporarily dispersed 
and the identification of the object and consciousness takes 
place, — the particular unknown object is said to be perceived for 


^ Dae Gupta, A Hist, of Ind. Phil., Voi. 1, pp. 448-51. 
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the first time. What is true of the individual case, can also be 
regarded a posteriori to be universally true also by the process of 
correct generalisation based upon the careful observation of parti- 
cular facts. Hence the Advaitins admit that when Brahman 
(i.e. Self-luminous Pure Conscicusness) comes to be looked upon 
as identified with the objective world by the power of the cosmic 
Maya, It appears as the world. Thus Brahman and Maya, 
operating in unison, are said to be the joint material causes of 
the world. 


The phenomcnality 0/ the objective tuorld implied in the 
suhject-ohject relation hi percepiion 

The phenomenality of the objective universe can also be 
brought out if we examine the relation between consciousness 
and the presented data. The relation between the object and 
knowledge, we shall see, cannot be logically explained, but has 
got to be accepted as an ultimate fact. The relation of sense- 
organs (internal or external)^ too, cannot shed any light on this 
issue, because knowledge o£ God and the super-sensuous percep- 
tions of the Yogins arc believed to come into play without the 
functioning of the senses. In the matter of the perception of 
external objects, the mind alone is absolutely impotent ; so the 
super-normal perceptions, referred to above, cannot be explained 
through the agency of the mind. All attempts, therefore, of the 
Isiaiyayikas to reduce this relation to simpler physical relations 
are proved to be futile. In view of this difficulty the later 
Naiyayikas regard this relation as a unique relation subsisting 
between the subject and the object. It is called the subject- 
object relation (visayata). But this formulation only assumes 
the very problem as a fact and does not make it any way simpler. 
The crux of the problem is — what precisely is the nature of the 
object itself ? It cannot be something on which a special effect 
is produced by consciousness operating on it. What will be the 
nature of this effect? The MimSmsists hold that it is some- 
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thing which makes the thing known by producing on it the 
effect called ‘ knownness ’ (jnatata). This explanation is only a 
show and is a case of hopeless tautology. There is nothing to 
determine what will be known and what not. Besides, this 
hypothesis makes the actual existence of the object a necessary 
condition of knowledge. The result will be that no knowledge 
of past things or expectation of future possibilities will be 
possible. 

Some, again, have sought to explain the object of knowledge 
as something which becomes the centre of practical behaviour 
consequent upon the knowledge of the object. But this seeks to 
shift the difficulty a step farther and leaves the problem as it is. 
There is nothing to determine the relation between the behaviour 
and the object concerned. Moreover, we are absolutely left in 
the dark about the meaning of ‘behaviour ’ itself. For aught we 
know, it cannot be regarded as a physical behaviour, because no 
such behaviour is possible with regard to objects of knowledge 
which are non-physical in character, such as the self or thought, 
etc. Nor can the behaviour be regarded as something psychical ; 
in other words, as the object of (Jesire, volition and the like. 
The object of desire or volition is as much mysterious as the 
object of knowledge itself. So all attempts to reduce the know- 
ledge relation to some other ultimate relations — psychical or 
physical — are doomed by their very nature to inevitable futility. 

Let us examine the position of the Prabhakaras. Salika- 
natha says that it is a simple thing — the object is what presents 
itself in a particular cognition. But the problem is — is there 
any ultimate determinant of what will be presented and what 
not ? Leaving aside this ultimate problem, even the formulation 
on the face of it is vague. We do not know what w^e are to 
understand by this presentation to or in consciousness. Does it 
mean that the object is bodily taken into consciousness and 
integrated with it ? This is absurd. Does it mean that it 
becomes an object of consciousness ? If so, it is no explanation ; 
that is the problem we are trying to understand. Nor does the 
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subject-object relation become any more intelligible. There is 
no criterion by which we can regard consciousness as subject 
and anything other than consciousness as object, and why the 
relation should not be reversed. The situation does not become 
any more clear, if the object is regarded as a cause or condition 
of cognition. In that case the sense organs, light and other 
possible conditions which make knowledge possible will have to 
be regarded as the object of knowledge — a plainly absurd issue. 
It may be urged, — well, not any and every condition of know- 
ledge is the object, but only that condition which is perceived 
or cognised. But it is this fact of being cognised that is the 
problem which is sought to be explained. So such explanations 
are only statements of the problem itself and are designed, 
we are afraid, to evade the issue. But philosophers are 
desperate persons and there has been no end to their specula- 
tions, however absurd these may bo. So there is a theory that 
holds that the object is that which l)ecomes a determin<ant adjec- 
tive of a cognition without any other relation, and the subject is 
that which is the substantial ftyitor of knowledge. In the cogni- 
tion of a table, the table is tke adjectival factor and the cogni- 
tion or the cogniser is the substantive, and no other relation 
beyond this exists. But this, too, is a hoax. Apart from the 
question as to what will determine the necessity of one thing 
being the adjective and another the substantive, and 1he question 
as to why the relation should not be quite otherwise, — the very 
formulation itself is defective. There may be cases of know- 
ledge where the adjectival part is not believed to be the object. 
Take for instance, the judgment — ‘ the knowledge of the table is 
inherent in me. ’ Here the fact of inherence is the adjective of 
the knowledge ; but it is not perceived when the knowledge of the 
table takes place. It is, no doubt, comprehended in the sub- 
sequent judgment about the knowdedge, but not in the primal 
perceptual cognition of the table itself, though the fact of in- 
herence is a determinant adjective of the perceptual knowledge. 
If it is held that not any and every adjectival determinMit can be 
6 
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tlfe object of knowledge, but only that which is felt, it leaves the 
problem where it was. In other words, it does not explain any- 
thing. 

The failure to explain the subject-object relation need not ab- 
solutely disappoint us. The foregoing survey of the historical 
theories makes the conclusion irresistible that all knowledge and 
the subject-object relation involved in it are facts which are not 
amenable to any logical explanation. It might, however, be 
urged that the theories under review might be failures, but this 
is no argument that no other successful theory will become 
possible. This is, however, a pious hope on the part of the 
Kealist and is bound to end in disappointment. The failure of 
the theories is not due to any inlelleetual defect, but to the very 
nature of the object itself. And so all theories are bound to be 
failures. We can dispo.se of this issue by a very simple dilemma. 
Let the relation be anything ; but it must be one which can be re- 
duced either to a case of identity or one of non-identity and no 
third term is possible. Knowledge and the object cannot be 
held to be identical ; because it will be tantamount to the denial 
of knowledge, which means the presence of two distinct and 
different things — one knower and another known. Nor can it be 
one of non-identity either ; because not only the object in 
question but the whole world of things are non-identical with it. 
So there is nothing to determine what will be perceived and 
whatnot. If the two factors of knowledge, yfz., awareness and 
object remain absolutely distinct and different, we do not know 
how there can arise a case of knowledge at all. But this know- 
ledge arises and cannot be denied. So the Vedantist declares it 
to be a manifestation of the infinitely resourceful Maya, and not 
a real fact. Because reality cannot be self-contradictory, which 
the subject-object relation transpires to be. 

The only difference between the Realist and the Idealist is 
ultimately a question of intellectual attitude. Experience 
(pratiti) is regarded by both the schools as an ultimate fact, with 
this difference that the Idealist insists that this experience must 
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be a valid experience uncontradicted by logical canons or any 
other subsequent experience, whereas the Realist tries to avoid 
this issue when his fundamental position is jeopardised. The 
Idealist is a Rationalist oat and out and is prepared to accept 
any situation that Reason may make inevitable, and in this no 
preconceived notion or theory stands in his way. The subject- 
object relation is a felt fact given in experience no doubt, but 
the Vedantist refuses to accept it as true, because it is fraught 
with self-contradiction. The criterion of Reality, according to 
the Vedantist, is that it must not contradict itself. And so only 
uncontradicted experience is the warrant of Truth .and not any 
other. 

The nature of avidya and its relation to Consciousness 

We think the account of the epistemology of perception will 
remain incomplete unless something is said on the nature of 
avidya. This avidyil, the Vedantist is never tired of emphasi- 
sing, is a positive entity. In^ other words, it is not a mere 
negation of knowledge. Neg.ation of knowledge is a judgment 
and not a simple experience and .as sucli presupposes the pre- 
vious knowledge of terms. Now, negation of knowledge cannot 
be a negation of ail knowledge, as it is itself a case of knowledge. 
8o it must be something which is not neg.ation. Iis existence 
cannot he denied, as it is directly felt in experience — ‘ I do not 

know.’ We reserve a detailed treatment of this important topic 
for the future, and it will suffice, we hope, only to indicate its 
broad characteristics. As we have said before, negation of know- 
ledge is not an absolute negation, as it is also a case of knowledge 
in itself. Nor can it be a neg.ation of specific knowledge, as no 
reference to specific objects is meant or given. It is a case of 
simple affirmation of ignor.ance — ' I do not know,’ — not that 
‘ I do not know a particular thing.’ 

However may that be, a difficulty has been raised by 
Ramanuja that this experience of ignorance cannot be reconciled 
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with the fundamental position of the Advaitins that it is liable 
to destruction by knowledge, though its positive character may 
be taken for granted. Ignorance is not an eternal fixture, and 
the possibility of its destruction makes final Emancipation a 
possible event. In that case it will have no raison d’etre if its 
existence is antagonistic to Consciousness. The Advaitin here, 
Eamanuja argues, is guilty of self-contradiction, when he says 
that ignorance is opposed to Con.sciousuess, and still works in Ita 
The Advaitin in reply points out that Ramanuja here is labouring 
under a confusion of Consciousness (saksicaitanya) and knowledge 
(vrttijnSna). Though in essence knowledge is also Conscious- 
ness, yet it materially difi'ers from It in that it is produced 
by an accredited instrument of' knowledge, — whereas Pure 
Consciousness is an eternal Existence. It is on the evidence of 
experience that we have; to conclude that knowledge is opposed 
to and destructive of ignorance, and not unmodalised Conscious- 
ness. On the contrary, the latter is its very proof and founda- 
tion. We could have no knowledge of the existence of ignorance 
unless we were conscious of it., Suresvara very poignantly 
remarks that this is a case of unpardonable petulance, when one 
contends that ignorance should not exist in Consciousness. Not 
only ignorance, but the whole empirical world is seen to be 
superimposed upon It. ^ 

So we see that a dilTerence must be made between Con- 
sciousness and knowledge, and it is the latter that is opposed to 
ignorance. To argue that the two should be regarded as identi- 
cal in function, because of their essential identity, constitutes a 
case of inference, invalidated by approved knowledge (kalatyayS- 
padista hetu) — just like the inference of coldness in fire. ^ 

Now, after having indulged in this digression, which we 
thought to be absolutely necessary for a full comprehension of the 

^ “Aksama hhavatali keyaip saiJ^iakatvaprakalpane | 

Kiip na pa^yasi Raipsiiraip tatraivajSanakalpitam |l ’’ — Br. Var. 

I. 4. 127«. 

* **Auu§pas tejo’vayavi kftakatvat gha^avatA 
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problem, we may be permitted to revert to the old problem of 
causation as viewed by the author of the Padarthatattvanirnaya. 

The substratum consciousness by itself cannot remove 
the individual nescience, for it manifests ignorance also. 
But when reflected through the modification of the internal 
organ, the veil of ignorance is easily lifted. As we have 
already pointed out that there can exist no relation (such as 
contact or inherence) between the object (phenomenal creations) 
and the subject consciousness ; for the subject and the object 
have one identical reality. The subject, however possesses 
independent reality ; and consequently the object is to be 
regarded as falsely superimposed on the subject.’ In other words, 
the subject appears as the object, or the Ultimate Reality 
(i.e. Consciousness) is the apparent cause of the universe. 

Maya, on the other hand, is the really changing cause ; 
since the insentient objects of the world are but the direct 
modifications of the non-intelligent formative cause — Maya. 

Thus according to the author of the Padurthatattvanirpaya 
a twofold material cause of the world (Brahman — the apparent 
cause — vivartopadana and Maya — the formative cause — parina- 
mopadana) is finally established.^ 

The Vivarana viexe — livara {and not Brahman) — the npadana 

The author of the Vivarana opines that Personal God 
(Isvara) and not the Absolute (Brahman) is the substantive 
cause.® This position of the Vivarapa is not fundamentally 
different from that of the Padarthatattvanirpaya (given above), 
inasmuch as l^vara is not represented to undergo any consti- 
tutional change in the process. If we analyse the entity — 

1 Citsukhi, N.S.8., pp. 44-47. 

* “ AtrabuV padarthatattvanirijayakaralj — brahma mayS. cety ubhayain upadinam 

tatra brahma vivartamaaataya iipadanam, avidya paripamamanataya, — S.L.8., Ben. Ed., 
p. 72. 

3 ** Vivarapanusarinaa tu maya^abalam Wvararupana eva brahma upadanam.”— - 

S.L.S., p. 59. 
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Isvara (wiich is regarded as Bimhacaitanya — original Conscious- 
ness, and not the pratihimba — reflection, as the author of the 
Samk^epasarlraka thinks), we find Him to be Pure Conscious- 
ness associated with Maya. Only the limiting adjunct Maya 
changes into the form of the world, while Pure Consciousness 
undergoes no transformation whatsoever, but only appears to have 
changed into the world. While Padarthatattvanirnayakara 
follows the analytical process, Vivaranakara adopts the syntheti- 
cal one. 

Dr. Das Gupta’s interpreiaiion of the Vivarana view 

Dr. Das Gupta, however, is of opinion that “ Praka^atman 
Akhandananda and Madhava hold' that Brahman in association 
with Maya, i.e., the Maya-reflected form of Brahman as Isvara 
should be regarded as the cause of the world-appearance. The 
world-appearance is an evolution or parinama of ilie Mayil as 
located in IWara, whereas Isvara (God) is the vivarta causal 
matter. ‘ ” 

We arc afraid that this position is not in consonance with 
the original position of the Ahvarana.’' In the Vivarana the origi- 
nal Consciousness (Bimhacaitanya) as opposed to the reflected one 
(pratibimbacaitanya) is said to be the cause. And this ultimate 
Consciousness, as the original counterpart of reflection, is Isvara, 
i.e., Consciousness as associated with Maya as an adjunct. 
According to the Sarnksepasariraka, the original Consciousness 
is the Pure Absolute, and its reflection in the Maya is held to be 
the Personal God or Is'vara. It is the Pure Absolute that 
is held to be the substantive cause and not Isvara, who is 
rather a productive of Mayii.^ 

The position, therefore comes to this : 

1 Dasgupta, A Hist, of Ind. Phil., Vol. I, pp. '1G8-9. 

* “ Ajfianopaliitam bimbacuitanyum I4varab ; i'^^ithkaranatatsaqaskaravaccbinna- 
jfianupnitibinibitarn caitanyaip jiva iti Vivaranakarah.’'— Siddkantabicdii, 109. 

AjSaDQprutibimbitarp eaitanyam I^vural? > buddhipralibimbitam caitunyatp jivah 5 
ajfianopahitarp bimbacaitunyaip Mnddbam iti Saipk§epa^anrakakaralj.” — Ihid^ 110, 
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According to the Vivarana — 

(a) Isvara, t.e., Brahman in association wiih Maj'^a (maya- 
sabalam) and not its reflection, is the Causa Materialis ; ‘ 

(b) Maya is always located in pure self-luminous Con- 
sciousness, and never in Isvara, who is rather a concrete whole 
having Pure Consciousness and Maya as His constituent 
factors f 

(c) the entire entity Isvara is not the apparent cause ; the 
associated Maya, is the formative cause, while Consciousness 
alone appears as the world. 

According to the Saraksepasariraka — 

Pure Absolute, wliich is the final objective and goal of 
philosophical enquiry, is the original and is regarded as the 
cause of the world- appearance. Of course, at first sight, this 
position seems to contradict the position of the Vivarapa. But 
a compromise may be somehow effected, inasmuch as the 
causality attributed to Isvara is capable of being extended to 
the Pure Consciousness forming His background, the associated 
Maya serving only as an indicator (upalaksana).'* 

SaijiksepaHriraka view — pare Brahman — the upadana 

The view of the Samksepasariraka thus deserves our attention 
next. In it Brahman Itself has been described as tlie substan- 
tive cause, and Maya is regarded as a cause by courtesy only 
because it serves as the medium.' The service of Maya is 

1 “ Maya^abalatn J^vararupam eva brahma upadanam ” — S.L.S. 

“ MayopadbinirupiiabimbatvavisiBtam sarvajuatvadigu^ayuktaip ca yad Wvararflpaiji 
brahmacnitanyam”— S.L.S.-Tika, p. 59. 

2 “ Napi svaiSrayacitpritkaseQa virudiiyate’jfianam ” — Vivaranu, Viz. 8. 8., p. 43. 
“ Svayampraka^asyavidyaarayatvam upapannam ity uktam ” — Ibid., p. 46. 

3 “ li^varagatam api karanatvaip tiulanugatam akliaijdacaitanyaip (^akhacandramaaam 
iva tatasthatayopalakflayiturp i^aknoti iti taaya jfieyabrahmalak^a^atvoktir iti ” — S.L.8., 
p. 63. 

^ ** Saipksepa^arlrakakrtaB tu brahmaiva upadanam^ ku^asthasya karapatvaoupa- 

pattel?; maya dvarakara^iam ’ — 8. L. 8., pp. 75-6. “ Atra Saipksepa^arlrakanusaripal? 
kecid ahu^— ^addbam evopadanam ” — Ibid-, p. 68, 
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postulated, as Pure Consciousness in and by Itself is not suscep- 
tible of any change, which is made possible by Maya serving as 
an auxiliary. 

The insentience of the world : How does it come in ? 

Here the question naturally arises, if Brahman alone is the 
material cause, wherefrom then does the insentience (jadata) of 
the world come in ? The effect derives its characteristics from 
the material cause alone and not from any other conditions. 
But the difficulty is only apparent, as it is not at alt an unusual 
occurrence that the effect may derive some of its characteristics 
from even what is only a helping condition. This is seen to 
be the fact in the case of a pot produced from clay. The clay 
is made smooth and glossy by a particular process of kneading 
and these adventitious attributes are seen to be produced in the 
pot made of such seasoned clay, though the original attributes 
of the clay cannot be believed to bo the cause. So the world 
may derive its character of ins^ntience from Maya, though 
it is merely a helping condition.' 


Vacaspati's view 

Vacaspati, the author of the Bhamatl, also feels very 
strongly against calling Maya the material cause of the world. 
According to him, Brahman is the apparent cause of the world. 
Maya, on the other hand, is regarded as the instrumental cause 
(sahakari) only, but never as the material cause proper.^ 

Vacaspati postulates two different types of MayS or Avidya.® 
The first is called the original or causal Maya (karanarupa), and 
the second is the totality of the memory-impressions of previous 

1 “ Akarai^am api dvaraip karje’nugacchati ** — 8. 1j. S,, p. 76. The oommentator 

explaia8-~“ akaraijiam api *' as “ aimpadanam api *’ — S L. 8.-Tika, p. 76. 

* “ Vacaapatimi^ras ta jiva^ritam&yavisaylkrfcarp brahma svata eva jatjya^rayapra- 
paftcak&reija vivartamanatayopadanam iti maya sahakari matram ” — S. L. 8., p. 77. 

• AmrvacyavidyUdvitayaaacivasya prabhavato..,*’ — Bhamati, introductoiy rerae X. 
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illusions (vEsanS.) possessed of the power of creating the appear- 
ance of the multifarious entities.^ These individual v&sanSs 
exist as potentialities in the causal Avidya, and by an inherent 
energy are actualised in the perceived illusions. The causal 
Maya is an identity existing from the beginningless time in the 
individual self. It has got a double function. In the first place^ 
it functions as the repository of the vasanas ; and in the second 
place, it screens the Reality from our view. 


Vacaspati explains the insentiencc of the world 

The question of insentience ox the world may be raised 
here also. Vacaspati thinks that the insentience of the world is 
not derived from the material cause, but is an attribute natural 
with the effect. So there is absolutely no need to bring in Maya 
as the material cause of the world to justify the insentience found 
in the product.^ 

Prof. Eadhakrishnan, however, observes in this connexion 
“ The insentience (jadata) of the world must be due to something 
else than Brahman pure and simple, and it is perhaps better to 
say that the world with its finite-infinite nature is to be traced 
to Brahman-may a.” ® 

A critical examination of Vacaspati' s position 

Prof. Eadhakrishnan seems to think that Vacaspati has 
failed to explain the origination of the material world from Pure 

^ “ Svakarane’nirvacyayam avidyayam llna^ 8uk?mena 6aktiruperia karmavik^epaki- 

vidyftvasanablul? Bahavati^tbanta eva...” — under I. 8. 80, N. S. Ed., p. 883, Also — 
“ Karapabhutaya layalak8ai;iayavidyaya praksargopacitena ca vik^epasaijiskare^a...” — Ibid, 
under II. 2.2, N. 8. S., p. 494. 

* “ Jagaty anugatarp jadyaqa na karanagupab, kintu jagata eva svabbavikam ; atas 
tatsiddhaye znayAyA upadAnatvaip kary&nugatadvarak&rapatTaip vA na kalpanlyam '* — 
S. L. S. -Tika, pp. 76-77. 

^ Ind. Phil., Vol. 11, pp. 652-53. In making this statement. Prof. Badhakrishnan 
seems to prefer the solution given by the author of PadArthatattvanir^aya to that nf 
Vacaspati. 

7 
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Absolute Consciousness (Brahman), and for this he believes 
that the service of a cosmic Maya, existing in Brahman, must 
necessarily be requisitioned. We, on the other hand, are 
inclined to think that Vacaspati’s explanation of the insentient 
world as an appearance over Brahman through the instrumental- 
ity of the twofold Maya is neither inadequate, nor logically 
inconsistent. It may, however, be and has actually been at- 
tacked on other grounds which we are stating below. 

Many an eminent writer of Vedanta has lent his support to 
this view of Vacaspati. Thus Acyutakrsnanandatirtha, in his 
commentary of the Siddhantalesasarngraha, while introducing 
the view of Vacaspati, explicitly states that the insentiencc of 
the world is not to be traced to. its ultimate cause, but is a 
natural attribute of the product. 

This view of Vacaspati derives its final support from Bada- 
rayana himself. Because, the objection raised by the Sankhyas 
(in the ‘ Na-vilaksanatva adhikarana ’) that the effect must be 
of the same nature as the causa materialis — sounds consistent 
from this point of view only. According to the BbamatT, the 
cause (t. c., Brahman) is intelligent, but the effect (i. e., the 
world) is non-intelligent. The objection raised by the Sankhyas 
can, therefore, be urged against this position of the Bhamatl 
with the greatest force. 

The answer given by the Bhamatl is also very cogent ; for 
the Bhamatl states that every attribute of the product cannot 
possibly be traced to its material cause. In that case the differ- 
ence between the cause and the effect would be indiscernible. 
The insentience of the world, for example, is not to be de- 
duced from the material cause (Brahman), but is natural with 
■ the effect itself (the world). The Sutrakara, too, supports 
this answer in the aphorism — ‘ But it is seen,’ ^ — where 

he declares that the objection of the Safikhyas is without 
any force ; since the homogeneity of the cause and the effect is 


1 “ Df^yate tu *’ — Br. Su., II. 1.6. 
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not an essential condition of causality.^ It is often seen that 
animate objects such as scorpions, etc., are produced from inani- 
mate matter such as cowdung, etc. Thus a non-intelligent 
material cause (Mays) need not be dragged in to explain the 
insentience of the world. On the other hand, those that assume 
a non-intelligent cause merely on the ground of explaining the 
insentience of the world, would not be able to make their posi- 
tion consistent with that of the Sutrakara. The objections 
raised by the Sankhyas and the refutation of the same by the 
Sutrakara would be utterly meaningless from their viewpoint. 
For the reply given by the Sutrakara to the Sahkbya objection 
distinctly points out that the homogeneity of the cause and the 
effect is not necessary at all. So it is the Bhamatl only that 
has been able to grasp the true spirit of the Brahmasutras, — 
while others, who insist on a non-intelligent cause (Maya) to 
account for the insentience in the effect, would find it extremely 
difficult to reconcile their positions with the doctrine set forth 
by Badarayana in connexion with this topic. 

It is for this reason that Vacaspati contends that the indi- 
vidual self (jiva) is the locus of Maya. He finds no reason to 
associate Maya with Brahman and to trace the causality to 
Brahman-Maya, as almost other schools of Vedantic Monism 
and Qualified Monism have endeavoured. 

Other charges against Vacaspati 

According to Vacaspati, ignorance rests on the individual 
self, because all our actual experiences of ignorance are of the 
form — ‘ I am ignorant ’ (aham ajnah). On an analysis of the 
judgment it is found that it is consciousness as determined by 
the ego-sense that is the locative of ignorance. There can be 
no steadfast rule that the locus and the object of covering should 

1 This principle is adopted on all hands by all subschools of the Advaita system and by 
Eamanuja as well— in fact by all who have tried to refute the objection raised in this connex- 
ion by the Sankhyas. 
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be self-identical. Iguorance situated in jiva, therefore, can 
easily, cover Brahman as its object, though the latter is distinct 
iind different from the former (of course, from the empirical stand- 
point, where alone the question of covering by ignorance can rise 
at all) . The authors of the Vivarana and the Sainksepa^arlraka, 
however, controvert this view saying that Brahman must be 
the locus and object of Maya, since there is no incompatibility 
in the object and the substratum of a covering being identical 
and coincident. This is seen to be the fact in the case of 
external darkness. Darkness covers the very place in which it 
exists, and avidya or ignorance is nothing but internal darkness 
and should have the same incidence. But Vacaspati contends 
that just as in ordinary illusions, the individual ignorance located 
in jiva covers up the consciousness particularised by the shell 
which is situated outside, so in the case of the original ultimate 
Avidya, too, the object and the locus should be different. 

The entire dispute turns on the interpretation of the com- 
mon experience of ignorace expressed in the proposition — ‘ I am 
ignorant.’ Vacaspati, we have poipted out, holds that the subject 
of ignorance is not unqualified Consciousness, but consciousness 
as determined and delimited by the ego-sense (ahantavisistam 
caitanyam). Ignorance is seen to be predicated of this limited 
consciousness or self. Tt will be wrong to hold, Vacaspati con- 
tends, that ignorance is predicated of Consciousness pure and 
simple. Because this interpretation runs counter to the unmis- 
takable evidence of experience. Prakasatman, however, does 
not accept the analysis of the illusory experience as offered hy 
Vacaspati. He holds that the predicate in the judgment — ‘I am 
ignorant ’ — is not ignorance only, but also the ego-sense. The 
two adjectives ‘ignorance’ and ‘ego-sense’ are simultaneously 
predicated of Pure Consciousness as the subject and the judg- 
ment follows as a matter of course (‘Ekatra dvayamitirltyajaya- 
mAnam visistajfianam’). Madhava, however, tries to reconcile the 
view of Vacaspati with that of the Vivarana. He thinks that the 
difference between the two views is not fundamental. Though 
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the individualised consciousness as jiva is regarded as the sub- 
stratum of ignorance, still the real locus is Pure Consciousness 
which forms the background of the jivahood. Acyutakrsijananda 
also lends support to this view. He says that Consciousness is 
the locus of ignorance and the individuality of the jiva only 
serves to determine the incidence of ignorance and certainly does 
not enter as a factor into the locus of ignorance.^ So there is 
ultimately no difference between the two schools in the matter 
of Consciousness alone being the locus of ignorance. There is, 
however, a very material difference, viz., that Yacaspati dees 
not subscribe to the existence of one cosmic ignorance or Mays 
existing outside the individuated selves as an adjunct of the 
Absolute, — which is the position, of the Vivarana. The result 
is that Personal God becomes a matter of individual illusion and 
thus has no independent existence outside the individual minds. 
He becomes as much a product of individual ignorance as the 
phenomenal world — an apparent anomaly in which we have a 
man-made God instead of a God-made man, — the protests of 
Kalpataru notwithstanding. 

Now, it has been urged against Vacaspati’s conception of 
avidyA as residing only in the individual selves, the fallacy of 
logical ‘ see-saw ’ (anyonya^raya) or mutual dependence. Vacas- 
pati thinks avidya is responsible for the defects of ignorance and 
as these cannot be conceived to exist in the Absolute, avidya is 
incompatible with It. Its existence in the individual is, however, 
indisputable ; so the individual self is regarded as its locus. But 
here also a difficulty arises. There is no denying the fact that 
Brahman is the only Reality and the existence of the multiform 
world and the multiplicity of jivas or individuals is a false appear- 
ance due to the influence of avidya. So avidya must have a 
prior existence in order that the existence of jivas may be 
possible. Avidya is the cause of individuation and to make this 
avidya dependent upon individuated selves is to put the cart 

1 ** Cinmatr§^ritam ajfi&n&rp jlvapak^apaiitvat jiva^ritam nejate **-^ViTarapaprameja- 
aaipgraha. 
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before the horse. Individual selves are dependent upon avidya ; 
and to make this avidya, again, dependent upon the individuals 
for its very existence and functioning, is clearly a case of arguing 
in a vicious circle. 

Followers of Vacaspati contend in reply that there is a case 
of reciprocal dependence in the very connotation of jiva. But 
this reciprocity does not involve any logical absurdity. Only 
those cases of reciprocity are vicious which make the independent 
origination or cognition of the things in reciprocal relation an 
impossibility. In other words, where a particular thing A can 
come into existence in dependence upon another thing B, and 
this B, again, is supposed to owe its existence to A, or the cogni- 
tion of A is made possible by B and the cognition of B by that of 
A , — it gives rise to a logical fallacy. The implication is that 
this fallacy arises where the relation in question is one of 
causality. But in the present case, the relation of avidya and the 
individual is not one of causality, but one of co-existence. And 
such co-existence of two factors, though mutually determined is 
not logically absurd, as it is attested in uncontradicted experience. 
To take a concrete example, therd' is such mutual dependence 
between a thing being a substance and being a substratum of 
attributes. Now, the possession of attributes determines a thing 
to be a thing and vice versa. Or, as in a triangle, the attributes 
of triangularity and threesidedness are found to be co-existent and 
mutually determined without any question of priority or posterity. 
But this is not open to logical objection, as the relation, though 
one of mutual implication, is not one of causality. The existence 
of one is not brought about by the existence of another as a condi- 
tion precedent. The two factors are co-existent as a matter of 
logical necessity. Had this relation been one between an ante- 
cedent and a consequent, it would have been a case of logical see- 
saw. The existence of the individual implies the existence of 
avidya, and this implication is logical and not causal. The two 
factors are really aspects of the same thing, involved by an 
equal logical necessity in the very meaning of it. Avidya and 
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individuality ary thus two co-existent facts logically involved in a 
self-identical situation, and no question of priority or posterity, 
therefore, arises. 

Another objection is advanced against the position of Vacas- 
pati regarding the causality of Brahman. Now, Brahman is 
regarded as the substantive cause of the world-appearance by all 
schools of SaAkara Vedanta, and this is held to be possible by 
the existence of a quasi-real principle, viz., Mayii in and upon 
Brahman. In fact, as we have made it clear, the world is but 
the effect of Maya, and is regarded as the effect of Brahman 
because Maya and Brahman are co-associated. According to 
Vacaspati, Maya or avidya exists in jiva, and so the world as the 
effect of this avidya should be regarded as the effect of jlva- 
cum-maya. 

But this will be in direct opposition to the accepted position 
of Vedanta. Vacaspati in reply contends that the location of 
Maya is immaterial. It is the substratum of the world-appear- 
ance that should be regarded as the material cause. Maya, 
though located in jiva, operates^upon the substratum or Brahman 
and focuses the world-appearance upon It. Vacaspati thus suc- 
ceeds in bringing his position into line with the accepted doctrine 
of the causality of Brahman ; but that has been possible only by 
virtue of a forced interpretation of the concept of material 
causality (upadanata). A material cause is defined as not only the 
substra+um of the effect, but one that is possessed of productive 
efficiency. In Vacaspati’s view, the productive efficiency cannot 
be predicated of Brahman. So one important factor is lacking. 
In this view, moreover, we are left no means or criterion by which 
to distinguish between what should be a material cause proper and 
a mere locus. For example, the ground surface, on which a 
table rests, is a mere locus and not the cause. But in VSeas- 
pati’s interpretation, the locus should be regarded as the material 
cause which is absurd.* 

^ Compare and contrast the position of Yijnanabhik^u who advocates the doctrine of 
locative causation (ride, Chap. V), 
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And the fatal objection is that Vacaspati reduces Vedanta 
Philosophy to pure Subjectivism, and Solipsism is but one step 
farther from it. The objective world may have an ontological 
foundation in Brahman which rather serves as the silver screen of 
the cinema show, but it has no extra-subjective status. For con- 
sistency’s sake, Vacaspati cannot believe in the existence of the 
world when the individual ceases to perceive it , — “Cessante 
causa cessat effectus ” — the cause having ceased to act, the effect 
ceases also. Belief in the existence of other thinking subjects 
does not improve matters. This would at most make the world 
inter-subjective, and so far as the objectivity of the world and 
its independent laws of existence and function are concerned, it 
is only a blank. The Idealism of Vacaspati is perilously near 
to the Subjective Idealism of the Vijnanavadins and of Berkeley 
and is thus exposed to all the consequences of their philosophy. 
It should, however, be noted in fairness to Vacaspati that his 
metaphysics is entirely different from the metaphysics of the 
Buddhists and of Berkeley in more than one fundamental respect. 
To be brief, Vacaspati is a Monist ; the individual selves are a 

Q 

creation of eternal avidya and they have no independent existence 
and are ultimately merged in the Absolute ; whereas the Subjecti- 
vistic schools maintain the existence of a plurality of selves. 
Another momentous difference from the Buddhistic Idealism 
lies in the nature of the objective world. Though according to 
Vacaspati the world is but a manifestation of avidya inherent 
in the individual, this manifestation is made possible only be- 
cause the Absolute serves as its background. In the Buddhist 
account, the world is but an unfounded illusion. Vacasnati, 
therefore, insists that though a creation of the individual’s 
ignorance, the world-appearance should be affiliated to the 
Absolute Consciousness as its cause, as it cannot emerge without 
such a substratum.* The individual and his ignorance rather 

1 Cf, Niradhi^^hanavibhranter abhavad atmano’stita I 
fianjasyapi Basak$it?ad anyatha noktir asya te li ” 

— Paficadai^T, VL 76. 
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serve as an occasion and as a condition only ; bat the world-appear- 
ance becomes possible only because it is supported on the 
Absolute. It would have been a purely subjective creation, if 
the world could come into existence without the assistance of the 
substratum. I'he causality of Brahman, therefore stands un- 
shaken, as without it the individual avidya or vasanas are 
absolutely impotent to bring the world into existence.* 

Before bringing this review of Vacaspati’s philosophy to a 
conclusion, we feel it imperative in view of the paramount 
position it occupies in the history of Vedanta that we should 
go deeper into the meaning of material causation. Of course, 
Is'vara, i.e., Brahman, endowed with a cosmic Energy in the 
shape of Maya, is regarded as the material cause of the world in 
other schools of Monistic Vedanta, pre-eminently the Vivarana 
school. And this conception of Brahman as creating the world 
from Its own Self serving at the same time as its background, 
makes the causality of Brahman more intelligible to our under- 
standing than the conception of Brahman acting only ai» its 
substratum, as Vacasps^ti maintains. But though this interpre- 
tation holds good of personalised Brahman, it is absolutely in- 
applicable with regard to the Impersonal Absolute. The Vivarana 
cannot deny the causality of the Impersonal Absolute. But this 
causality can be possible only in the sense of Its merely being the 
substratum of the world-appearance. If it is maintained, as is 
really done by Appaya Diksita in his Siddhantalesasamgraha, 
that Impersonal Absolute, divested of all relation with the cosmic 
Energy, is not yet an accomplished fact, but would emerge only 
after the exhaustion of the world-process with the emancipation 
of all the individual jivas, — the view would be open to the 
charge of another extremism. Vacaspati may be ridiculed for 
making Personal God contingent upon the individual ; but the 
other view makes the situation worse in making the Impersonal 
Absolute a future contingency. In other words. Brahman, 

^ Bbamatl, under Jagadv^itve adbikara^a.— ‘Br. SQ* 1. 4. 16.18. 
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■according to this view, would be an imperfect, rather a less perfect, 
Being than the Impersonal Asolute, whom alone we can conceive 
as the most perfect existence. Had the Personal God been a 
perfect existence we would have no warrant to postulate the 
existence of another Ultimate Impersonal Absolute. 

Kalpataru’ s support to Vacaspati’s position 

Amalananda, the author of the Kalpataru, in his endeavour 
to save Vacaspati from the charge of Subjective Idealism, seeks to 
dispose of the theory of the conjunct causality of the jiva-cum- 
maya ; ' and in doing so he evidently takes his stand on the theory 
of many souls (Anekajivavada) and not on the theory of one single 
soul (Ekajivavada). 

In order to do full justice to the view mentioned above, we 
must first possess some acquaintance with the outline of the 
doctrine of one soul. According to this theory, the individual 
soul has three states of existence : 

(a) The real jiva (paramarthika) — which is Pure Conscious- 
ness, destitute of all adjuncts. 

(?;) The empirical jIva (vyavaharika) — which is consciousness 
limited by the adjunct avidya — only one in number. 

(c) The illusory jiva (pratibhasika). These are mere 
semblances of individuals — reflections or limitations of the em- 
pirical jivas in or by the internal organ. All the creatures of this 
world are, therefore, pratibhasika jivas. 

The empirical jiva of this view can be equated with 
Isvara of the Vivarana. As according to the latter work. Perso- 
nal God is the substantive cause, so here the empirical jiva {i.e., 

1 “ Yaj ja^ratkartrtvam avagataq? tasya ca Brahmano’nyatrasambhavad ity artha??. 

Jagatkartrl vam aoyatra Brahmaoo neti ghii§yati I 
Vacaspatav up51ambham aualocyocire pare II 
— ‘ Jlvaj iajfie jagat sarvam sakaraijam iti bruvan 1 
K^ipan samanvayaip jive na leje Vakpatib katbam ? ’ 11 iti ’* 

Adhi^thanaip hi Brahma na jlva^. Adhlf^bane ca samanvaya ity anavadyam.*’ — 
Kalpataru, N. S. Ed., pp. 403-U. 
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its substratum consciousness) appears to undergo the change^ 
while the limiting adjunct MayA is the real material cause. 

So we see that if the theory of one soul is resorted to, the 
attempt made by the author of the Kalpataru to save Vacaspati 
from the charge of Subjectivism, becomes futile. Even if the 
theory of many souls is adhered to, the charge of pure Subjecti- 
vism may somehow be subjected to the criticism put forward by 
the author of the Kalpataru. Put ultimately the causality of 
Brahman is reduced only to a question of Its being the substra- 
tum or background of the world-appearance. And hence our 
criticism of Vacaspati stands unshaken, for all practical purposes. 

The view of the Siddhantamuktavall : Brahman — no 

updddna at all : Maya — the only material cause 

The author of the Siddhantamuktavall resents the very idea 
of attributing any kind of causal relation to Brahman, and 
affirms that Maya alone is the material cause. Brahman is 
really no substantive cause ai all. When Brahman is screened 
by Miiya, it becomes extremely difficult to differentiate the one 
from the other ; and so Brahman is popularly recognised as the 
substantive cause. ^ The material causality attributed to 
Brahman is, therefore, only secondary, as It is the locus of Maya 
which is the real material cause of the world. This view, how- 
ever, is closely analogous to the position of Vacaspati, as both 
are agreed on the question of Brahman serving as the substratum 
of the world-appearance. There is, however, a difference with 
regard to the relation of Maya, which is an adjunct of Brahman 
in the Siddhantamuktavall, whereas Brahman is only the object 
according to Vacaspati. Another difference lies in the nature 
of Maya, which is an adjunct of individuals in Vacaspati ’s view, 
whereas in the Siddhantamuktavall it is an adjunct of Brahman^ 

^ ** SiddhEntamuktSiVallkfiaB tu...maja^aktir eva apEdaoam, na Brahma... jagadupadana* 
mayadhi§t^Anatyena upacarkd upadanam.** S. L. S., p. 78* 
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and 80 cosmic in character. But the most fundamental difference 
seems to be that Brahman is here regarded as the substratum of 
the world-appearance only through the medium of Maya, where- 
as in Vficaspati’s view It is directly the substratum, the Maya 
having no locus siandi in Brahman, being only an adjunct of the 
individual self. The consequence becomes a serious difference 
in outlook — Brahman is the real cause, being the immediate 
substratum according to Vacaspati. But the causality of Brah- 
man, according to the Siddhantamuktavall is only metaphorical 
and secondary, as it places the entire emphasis on the causality 
of Maya. 

The author of the Muktavall seems to take his stand on the 
Vartika of Surei^vara,^ whose view the author of the Advaita- 
brahmasiddhi puts very clearly in the following manner : 

‘ It is true that Brahman is not the cause ; but It has been 
called the cause by mere courtesy ; because It is the substratum 
of which is really the material cause of the world. “ 

These thinkers seem to feel that causality is a category that 
can be applied to relative order only and cannot be attributed 
to Brahman the Absolute. 

1 “ Asya dvaitendrajalasya yad upadanakaranam I — 

Ajflauaip, tad upa^ritya Brahma karanam isyate li ” 

—Br. Var., I. 4. 871. 

® Japratkaraigiadhis^hanatveDa kara^atvopacfirat ; lad uktam — 

Brahma jfianaj japajjanma Rrahmaijo’karanalviita]? I 
Adhi§(,hanatvamatre 9 a karanajp Brahma gJyate II ” 

— Advaitabrahmasiddhi, Bib. Ind., p. 177. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Doctrine op Emancipation attendant on the 
Doctrine of Causation 

The question of individual release : The attainment of the 
state of Iham — Appaya Dllsita’s view 

It would not be altogether irrelevant, we think, to refer to 
the interesting theory of Appaya Diksita (which we have already 
hinted at while reviewing Vacaspati’s position), which he has 
been at great pains to establish in the concluding pages of the 
Siddhantalesasamgraha. Appaya Diksita maintains that Is'vara 
or qualified Brahman is virtually the only ultimate R(!ality exist- 
ing up til! now and the Transcendental Absolute (Nirguna Brah- 
man) is yet an abstractioji. So the problem of causality has 
absolutely no reference to this Transcendental Entity and can be 
explained only by reference to this Personal God. The Imper- 
sonal Al)solute, though not an object of pious hope is, however, 
to all intents and purposes, simply non-existent. Appaya 
Diksita, however, holds out an assurance that the Transcenden- 
tal Absolute will emerge after the exhaustion of the world-process 
with the redemption of all personal selves.* So long, however, 
a single soul is in bondage, the Rulership of the Personal 
God will continue. This theory is too closely analogous to 
the theory of Alexander, the famous English Philosopher, 
who in his ‘ Space, Time and Deity ’ maintains the thesis 
that God is not yet in being, but will emerge after the perfection 

^ ** Pratibirabo jlvab* bimbaethaDiya Wvara^, ubhay&nuByutaip 6uddhacaitanyam iti 
pak§ie tu muktasja yavat sarvamukti BarTajAatvasarvakartftvasarvei&varatvasatyakamatvg' 
digoijaparamefivarabhavftpattir i^yate— S. L. S., pp. 014-15. 
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of the world-procesB. Alexander, however, does not believe 
in the present Rulership of Personal God like Appaya Diksita. 
However may that be, Appaya Diksita maintains consistently 
with his theory that the emancipated individual soul finds its 
unity \Vith the Personal God and not with the Impersonal 
Absolute, which is yet a potential existence. We shall not go 
into a detailed examination of the aphorisms and other texts on 
which he bases his precious theory. It may only sufiSce to 
say that those aphorisms and texts are capable of an altogether 
different interpretation with equal if not greater consistency, as 
lias been actually done by AcyutakrSQananda, the commentator 
of Appaya Diksita himself. It should be noted in this connection 
that Appaya Diksita seems to follow the position of the Vivarana 
in believing that Personal God is only the prototypal Conscious- 
ness (Bimbacaitanya) and that there exists an infinite plurality 
of souls. We have, however, very honest doubts whether the 
position adopted by Appaya Diksita can be really fathered upon 
the ^author of the Vivarana. It is hard for us to resist the im- 
pression that Appaya Diksita in this matter has been very pro- 
foundly influenced by the SaivadvSlita Philosophy of which also 
he was a celebrated exponent.^ 

Apart from the merits of his logical interpretation of the 
texts, this curious theory of Appaya Diksita leads to certain 
logical difficulties. In the first place, it involves an invidious 
distinction in the nature of Salvation attained by the different 
individuals in course of time. The Emancipation of the last 
individual will consist in establshing complete identity with the 
Transcendental Absolute, and salvation of his predecessors will 
be only an enjoyment of the sovereign rights and prerogatives of 
the Personal God, identified as they will be with the Personal 
Deity in the state of liberation. Another objection follows as a 
corollary from this position. The individuals will be emancipated 

1 Our conjecture is confirmed by a reference to the Sivadvaitanir^aya, sections 
8.2351 to 3.2355, — quoted in * The Bhamati Catussutri ’ (T. P. H. Oriental Series) — 

Introduction, p. xlvi. 
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in succession and not all at once, and so tlie period of 
their Isvarahood will vary in length of time. The earliest of 
them will have to pass the greatest length of time in Isvarahood, 
and the penultimate individual will ha\e the shortest enjoyment 
of this exalted position. Again, if the position that the emanci- 
pated soul becomes identified with Personal Godhead, is accepted, 
it will be open to damaging objections. It is the special prero- 
gative of Is'vara that He can assume any number of incarnated 
forms to satisfy the demands of Ilis worshippers. The emanci- 
pated soul having no independent status apart from that of 
l^vara, will then be subject to this contingency w'hich is, how- 
ever, expressly prohibited in the Upanisads. The emancipated 
soul has no association with a body, and as such is free from 
both pleasure and pain. It may, however, be maintained that 
such incarnations are only illmsory creations and as such do not 
become a souice of worry. Even if it is so amended it will go 
against the verdict of logic and scriptural texts alike. The 
Upanisad denies the subject-object relation in the state of Pure 
Consciousness attained by an emancipated soul.^ 

The entire issue can be .clinched by the following dilemma : 

Does the emancipated individual feel his continuity with 
his previous unblessed condition or not ? The first alternative 
is impossible ; because the emancipated individual has lost all 
touch with his previous existence along with the disappearance of 
his individualising upadhis. The individualisation was the result 
of those limitations (upadhis) and the historic continuity of 
personal identity is possible so long as the conditions responsible 
for personalisation persist. The emancipated self has lost all 
relation with his past history along with the loss of his person- 
ality. The second alternative that the emancipated self does not 
recognise his identity with his previous condition of bondage 
virtually amounts to an admission of failure. This would mean 
that the emancipated soul will remain ignorant of his past 


^ “ Yatra tvaaya sarvam atmaivabhot tat kena kaip pa^yet,. Br. Up, IV. 6. 16, 
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'history and so will not share the Omniscience of Godhood. In 
other words, the emancipated soul will be identified with God 
only so far as His essential nature as Pure Unqualified Conscious- 
ness is concerned. In that case, the emancipated condition will 
be in no way different from the individual’s identity with Pure 
Consciousness, which is the position of those who maintain that 
in emancipation the individual becomes one with the Transcen- 
dental Absolute, which is above the condition of Isvarahood. 

About the contention of Anpaya Diksita that his theory of 
Emancipation represents the position of Sahkara himself, it will 
be sufficient, we hope, only to note that Sankara emphatically 
denies all distinctions and gradations in the state of Final Salva- 
tion, attained by the saving Knowledge of the identity of 
Brahman and the individual. Gradations there are only in those 
relative forms of salvation which are open to the worshippers 
of Personal Godhood (Saguna-Brahmopasana). But such distinc- 
tions are absolutely absurd with regard to the individual who 

has -received the Supreme Illumination. The contentions of 

Appaya Diksita, therefore, lack consistency and logic alike. It 

may tickle the philosophic imaginafion as an ingenious curiosity, 
but it cannot give the metaphysical satisfaction which all our 
aspirations demand. Perhaps the Baiva influence is responsible 
for this aberration on the part of so profound a Philosopher as 
Appaya Diksita was. 

The postulation of Is'varahood is only a question of religious 
necessity. We are going to take this point for a fuller 
discussion. 

Badarayana’ s views about the nature of Final Release 

Let us examine Badarayana’s views about the nature of 

Final Emancipation. He quotes two opinions of Jaimini * 

^ “ Brahm^^a Jaiminir upanyasMbhyalj” — Br. Sfl., IV. 4.5, which may be tran- 

slated as— 

“ By (a nature) like that of Brahman (the soul manifests itself) ; (thus) Jaimini (opines) ; 
on account of reference and the rest**’ 
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and of Audulomi/ the former holding that the jiva becomes in- 
vested with the highest attributes belonging to Isvara, and the 
latter, on the contrary, maintaining that it is a state of Pure 
Consciousness unqualified by any attributes which are purely 
fictitious. Bach of the two Masters (Acaryas), however, regards 
the views of the other to be" absolutely incompatible with his 
own. If the jiva takes the form of Brahman (endowed with the 
exalted qualities), it cannot be Pure Consciousness at the same 
time ; and if it becomes Pure Consciousness, it cannot possess 
any qualities. Badarayana ^ comes forward with the olive 
branch in his hand and effects an easy compromise between the 
two extreme views of Jairaini and Audulomi. He regards that 
the exalted qualities are not purely fictitious, but are superim- 
fiosed on the Absolute by the individuated selves as a matter of 
religious necessity. Audulomi declines to accept this position, 
since according to him Pure Consciousness can never be the 
substratum of ignorance, — the two (Consciousness and ignorance) 
being by their very nature opposed to each other. Now, to come 
to the point, we may very naturally ask how Badarayana recon- 
ciles these two conflicting ^vfews. Badarayana assures us that 
Pure Consciousness can be accepted as the substratum of igno- 
rance, inasmuch as it is the consciousness as reflected in vftti 
only that is opposed to ignorance, but not so the Pure Con- 
sciousness^ as we have already shown. 

Difference between Appaya Dlksita and Ramanuja regarding 
the question of individual release 

Thus we find that both Appaya Diksita and Ramanuja hold 
that the attainment of the state of Isvara is the state of indivi- 
dual release. While the former is of opinion that all the exalted 

1 ** Oititanmafcreija tadatmakatvad ity Audulomih ” — Br. Su. IV. 4. 6 . — ** By the -eole 
nature of intelligence (the soul manifests itself), as that is its Self ; thus Audulomi (opines).’ 

3 ** Evam apy upanyasat purvabhavad avirodhaip B&daraya^a)jL Br. 8Q. IV. 4. 7 — 
“ Thus also, on account of the existence of the former (qualities), (admitted) owing to 
reference and so on, there is absence of contra diet ion, (as) Badarayaigta (thinks).** 


9 
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qualities (including even the power to create and dissolve the 
universe) accrue to him in this state, since the individual 
soul then attains the state of Brahman endowed with all the 
exalted qualities (wde the view of Jaimini), — the latter differs 
from him in stating that the released soul exists inseparably 
connected with I^vara (as a part of His Body) and possesses all His 
qualities excepting the special prerogative of creating and destroy- 
ing the universe. Thus while Ramanuja takes the aphorism — 

“ With the exception of world-business (the released possess 
all lordly power), (the Lord) being the topic (where world- 
business is referred to), and the souls not being near (to such 
business),” ' — to refer to the state of Ultimate; Release,— -Appaya 
Diksita, in conformity with Sankara’s position, insists that the 
limitations spoken of have reference to the state of relative 
liberation (i.e., attainment of Isvarahood together with the 
internal organ) invai'iably attained by the worshippers of the 
qyalitied Brahman, as Sankara himself has explicitly stated. 
The question of Final Release, according to Sankara, is discussed 
in the aphorisms — Br. Bu. IV.. 4. 1-7 ; and he further thinks 
that the topic of the prohibition of the world-business (Br. Su. 
IV. 4. 17) has no connection with it, .since the latter topic deals 
with the question of a lower order of release (saguna-mukti) 
only. 


Which of these two views retains the spirit of Jaimini ? 

As regards the question, whether the released soul, accord- 
ing to Jaimini, will possess all the qualities of Brahman (attribut- 
ed to It on account of Its association with Maya), Appaya 


1 “ Jagadvyaparavarjarp prakara^M asannihitatvac ca” — Br. Su. IV. 4. 17. 

2 “ Yq saguijaBrahinopadewat sahaiva inanasu r^varasajujyaru vrujanti, kiro tesaip 

niravagraham ai^varyaip bhavati, ahosvit savagrahaiii iti saip^ayal? evam prapte pathati 

— jagadvyaparavarjam iti ” — Sai Bh. under Br. Su. IV. 4. 17. 
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Dlksita thinks that there is no positive proof that Jaimini seeks 
to exclude a few special prerogatives (such as those of Creator- 
ship, etc.,) from accruing to the released soul. That this is 
the opinion of Badaraya^a admits of no doubt. Ramanuja, 
however, seeks to father the doctrine of limitations in salvation 
upon Jaimini also. For this he takes the particular Sutra 
(IV. 4.17) out of its context and reads it with the Sutra dealing 
with Jaimini ’s view. But this is an altogether unwarranted 
procedure, as it is obvious that the Sutra (IV. 4.17) opens a 
different discourse, and he will be a bold man who will read in 
it a backward reference. If this had been the intention of 
Badarayana himself, he could have easily read the Sutra in 
question in the context of Jairaini’s view.* 

To conclude, we find that the Sutrakara is fully in favour 
with the Advaita position that Brahman, as the substratum 
of Maya, is the substantive cause of the world ; and that the 
identity of the individual self with the Impersonal Absolute is 
the state of Ultimate Release, though the Tsvarahood may be 
ascribed to it by the rest of the jivas in bondage. But we should 
advert to the necessity of caytion in this connection. 

The postulation of Tsvarahood is only a question of religious 
necessity. It is rattier in the nature of a concession to weaker 
souls who cannot receive the highest Spiritual Illumination. 
The theistic bias of Ramanuja is responsible for the confusion 
of a religious issue with a purely philosophical one. Personal 
Godhead has its necessity no doubt, and its justification in what 

^ Here Thibaut qaestions in his ‘ Introduction to the Translation of Sahkara’s commen- 
tary’ (S. B. E., Vol. XXX.IV, p. xix) on the Brahioaautras that if BSdaraya^a cites Jaimini 
and Audulomi as his authority on this topic, why does Sahkara represent him as criticising 
their views elsewhere (i.e., in the Sutras— I. 4. 21, IV, 3. 12 etc.)? The reply of the Advai- 
tina to the above query would be that even if a portion of one doctrine be supported in one 
context, other portions of the same doctrine may be repudiated by the same author elsewhere 
in a different context. There can be no binding rule that because Badarayaija has given a 
partial support to Jaimini’s view in one of his Sutras (i.c.. IV. 4. 5), he should have to stick 
to this support of Jaimini regarding other topics also. It is for this reason that we find 
Jaimini’s views refuted in several of Badaiayapa s Sutras {viz.y III 2. 40; III. 4. 2; III. 
4. 18; etc.). To be precise, even in the present context, Badarayana does not subscribe lo 
the position of Jaimini or Audulomi, but holds that they contain only lialf truths. 
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"has been called by Kant “Practical Reason,’’ though in “ Pwte 
Reason” it has no raison d’Stre. Sankara’s logical mind has 
never allowed him to confound these two issues, which the 
muddled logic of Theists has failed to keep apart. 


Different types and stages of Emancipation in Sankara's 
school of Vedanta 

The conception of Emancipation can be broadly classified 
under two heads, — regard being had to the question of ways 
and means : 

(a) In the first place, the relative forms of emancipation 
which are attained by means of devotion to Personal Godhead. 

(h) Secondly, the form of Emancipation achieved by trans- 
erapirical Knowledge. 

The first kind is again capabh; of being subdivided into three 
different types of salvation, the variations arising from the nature 
of the object of worship : 

(a) In the first place, there are worshippers of Hiranya- 
garbha, the Demiurge, occu])ying a lower status than the 
Supreme Creator Isvara. The powers of this Demiurge are 
rather of a delegated nature, and in the hierarchy of created 
beings, he is regarded as the first-born and the most exalted 
person. Now those who successfully follow^ the path of his 
worship, as prescribed in the Upanisads, are translated into the 
abode of Hiranyagarbha by a graduated course of journey through 
a hierarchy of blessed worlds as detailed in the Upanisads. Now, 
the question arises whether these blessed souls who reach the 
highest heaven are liable to a rcwersion to the cycle of trans- 
migration. The answ'er to this question is not found on the 
surface. There is of course a definite statement of Badarayana, 
based on the text of the Upanisads that these blessed souls reach 
their final union with the Highest Absolute after the cessation 
of the particular cycle of creation along with Hirapyagarbha 
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wlien his term of office expires.^ But 5.nandagiri explicitly 
states that this holds good in the case of those spirits who M'orship 
the Highest Personal God, technically called the Causal Brahman 
(Karapa Brahman), in and through His manifestation as the 
Hiranyagarbha, technically known as the Effected Absolute 
(Karya Brahman). 

(b) Those who worship only Hiranyagarbha without any 
reference to his Causal Background in li^vara are, however, liable 
to revert to the world-order after the cessation of the existing 
cycle of creation,^ This state of blessed existence cannot be 
strictly speaking called ‘ salvation ’ in any sense. It is practi- 
cally on a par with the periodic residence in lower heavens 
attained by the worshippers of the particular rulers of these 
minor regions. The reason for this difference of fate lies in the 
fact that Ultimate Salvation can be achieved only through the 
Supreme Knowledge of the identity of the self with the Absolute. 
Now, the worshipper of Isvara under the form of Hirapyagarbha 
has reached a state of spiritual progress which makes the dawn 
of the saving Knowledge a iq|itter of natural sequence, — while 
his less blessed companions revert to the world-order for their 
spiritual deficiency, and failure to realise the unity of Hirapya- 
garbha with Isvara. 

(c) There is another category of blessed souls who worship 
the Highest Personal God directly and without reference to His 
lower forms of manifestation. Now, these persons, according to 
Sahkara, find union (though not oneness) with Isvara, and as a 
consequence equally share with Him in all His glories and 
blessedness, except the special prerogative of the world-business 
(i.e., creation and the like), which exclusively belongs to Isvara.® 
Now, though it is the highest station in an individual’s life, 

1 “ Karyatyaye tadadhyak^e^ia sahatah param abhidhanat “ On the passing away 
of tlie effected (world of Brahman) (the souls go) together with the ruler of that (world) to 
what is higher than that; on account of scriptural declaration. ’~Br. 8u., IV. 8. 10. 

* “ Imam iti vi^esap&t aDav|-ttir asmin kalpe. Kalpantare tvivrttir iti eucyate 
Xnandagiri, Ch. Up. Bh.-Tika, IV. 16. 6. A.8.S., pp. 236-37. 

3 “ Jagadvyaparavarjaip prakara^iad asannihitatvac ca IV* 4. 17. 
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consistent with the manifestation of his individuality, it is not 
the supremest form of Salvation, which is possible only in the 
merger of the individual into the Absolute Impersonal God. 
This Supreme Salvation is open only to those who have received 
the highest Spiritual Light and realised their unqualified unity 
with the Absolute. But the worshippers of Personal Godhead 
have got this privilege that they will reach beatitude in Final 
Release as a matter of course.’ They have not to pass through 
the different heavens (which serve as different stations on the 
way to the world of Hiranyagarbha) like the worshippers of 
Hiranyagarbha, and also they are not limited within the juris- 
diction of Hiranyagarbha, and are not in any way dependent 
upon the fate of Hiranyagarbha for their release. So the 
worshippers of Isvara reach a level of existence mucli higher and 
much more perfect than those of Hiranyagarbha. But still it 
is a lower state of perfection in comparison with the Final 
Release which means absolute identity with Unqualified Brahman 
in whom Maya the principle of limitation has no existence 
at all. 

We have fully discussed the theory of Salvation propounded 
by Appaya Diksita, and we have found that according to him the 
highest form of practical salvation is the attainment of unqualified 
identity with Personal Godhead. And the Supremest State of Sal- 
vation implied in the identity with Impersonal Absolute is not 
within the access of individuals so long as the world-order is not 
exhausted. This Final Release can be reached only with the 
Emancipation of the last individual self. We have already sub- 
jected this theory to a critical examination and found it to be 
riddled with inconsistencies. But the most damaging drawback 
of this theory is that it makes the attainment of the Highest 
Salvation a mere matter of chance over which neither Is'vara nor, 
for that matter, the individual self identified with Him, has any 

1 “ Pamyagdar^ttDBvidhvastataraasani tii nitjasiddhanirvapaparayananarp siddbaivaria- 
Vfttilj, Tadyrayepaiva hi sagunasarapanam apy anavrttisiJdhir iti gah. Bh. under 
the Btea— Anavfttih fiabdad anavpttih 6abdat ” — Br. Sii. IV. 4. 22. 
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ontrol. The last soul is the luckiest of all ; because, he rea,ches 
the Highest Salvation instantaneously, and he owes his good 
fortune to mere accident. 

This attainment of unqualified Is'varahood, Appaya Dlk?ita 
thinks, is accessible only to those who have received the highest 
Spiritual Illumination. About the saguna worshippers of I^vara, 
he is in thorough agreement with SaAkara that their salvation 
consists in the attainment of the glories and powers of God minus 
His Cosmic Activities.' 

Thus it is evident that the aphorism — 

“ And on account of the indications of equality of enjoyment 
only,” *— 

refer to a lower form of relative salvation only and not to the 
Supremest Form of Emancipation ; because, the individual soul, 
in the state of Ultimate Release, does not retain its character as 
a knowing subject. The knowledge of self (ahambuddhi) dis- 
appears, since the limiting condition (i.c., the internal organ 
which is a product of the avidya belonging to each individual 
self) is also destroyed. 

But according to Rartianuja and other sectarian commenta- 
tors, these Sutras unmistakably point to the state of Final Eman- 
cipation ; and they affirm that the individual soul, as a part of 
Brahman, retains its self-sense even in the released condition. 

The basis of this fundamental difference lies in the accept- 
ance and non-acceptance of the reality of the individual selves. 
The Advaitins regard the individual souls as unreal, as the 
limiting condition (i.e., antahkarana — the internal organ) is false, 
being but a product of individual nescience. The followers of 
Ramanuja, on the other hand, posit the jivas as real — retaining 
their self-consciousness. 


^ “...tesaip Parame^varena bb(>"a8iimye’pi...8akalajagat9r9|jisatpharadi8v5tantryalak9a- 
naip na niravagraham ai^varyam, muktiinaip tu ni’bsandhibandham I^varabhSvarp praptg- 
narp tat aarvam iti mahato vi^e^aaya sadbhavat ” — S. S., pp. 514-17. 

3 ‘‘Bhogamatrasamyalingac ca*’— Br. Su. IV. 4. 91, 
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The doctrine of causation in the 3ruti 

The Sutrakara, while aphorising — 

“(Brahman is that) from which the origin, etc. (i.e., the 
subsistence, and dissolution), of this (world proceed),’ — 
and — 

“ (Brahman is) the material cause also, on account of (this view) 
not being in conflict with the promissory statements and the 
illustrative instances,* — 

lays much stress on the Upanisad passages — 

“ That from whence these beings are born, that by which, 
when born, they live, that into which they enter at their death, — 
try to know that. That is Brahman... From Bliss these beings 
are born; by Bliss, when born, they live; into Bliss they enter 
at their death,* — 

and, — 

“ As, my dear, by one clod of clay all that is made of clay 
is known, the modification (i.e., the effect — the thing made of 
clay) being a name merely, which has its origin in speech, while 
the truth is that it is clay merely,” ’ — 

which clearly indicate the nature and characteristics of the Uni- 
versal Cause — Brahman. 

The first passage declares the cause to be the Almighty 
Being whose essential nature is eternal Bliss. Other passages 
also may be adduced which declare this cause to be One whose 

^ “ Janmadyasya yatalj ” — Ibid.^ I. 1. 3 . 

* “ Prakrti^ ca pratij&adrstantanuparodhat -Br. Su. I. 4. 23. 

3 “ Yato va imani bhutani jayante, yeua jataiii jivanti anandarp Brahmeti vya;anat, 

anandaddhyeva khalv imaDi bbutani jajante, anaudena jalani jivanti, anaodaip prayanty 
abhiaaipvi^anti ” — Tai. Up. III. 1*6. 

* “ Yatha somyaikena mrtpin^ena sarvaqa mrnmayaip vijnataqi syad vacarambhapaip 
vikaro namadheyam mrttiketyeva satyam..,aa ade^o bhavatiti ’’—Ch. Up. VI. I. 4-6. This 
passage calls clay, iron, etc., to be true. But this does not clash with the Advaita position 
of the doctrine of Illusory Causation. The reality of clay, iron, etc., by way of illustration, 
only implies the reality of the material cause and the falsity of the effects. 
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essential nature is eternal purity, intelligence and freedom. That 
Brahman is omniscient we have been made to infer from It 
being shown that It is the cause of the world. The Upani^ads 
have declared It to be so {i.e., of the nature of Consciousness) for 
hundreds of times. And to confirm this conclusion, the Sutra- 
kara, too, continues as follows : — 

“ (The omniscience of Brahman follows) from Its being 
the source of Scripture.” * 

The origin of a body of Scripture possessing the quality of 
omniscience cannot be sought elsewhere but in omniscience itself. 
It is generally seen that the person, from whom some special 
body of doctrine referring to a particular branch of knowledge 
only originates {e.g., Grammar from Panini), possesses a more 
extensive knowledge than his work, comprehensive though it 
be. What idea, then, shall we have to form of the Supreme 
Omniscience and Omnipotence of the Great Being, Which in 
sport, as it were, easily as a man breathes, has produced the 
vast mass of the sacred texts, known as the Vedas, the mine of 
all knowledge. * Thus from ,the Upanisads, Brahman, the 
Universal Cause, is known to»be the plenum of Joy-Existence- 
Consciousness (Sac-cid-ananda). 

The second passage (Chandogya Upanisad) — ” as clay they 
are true” — asserts the cause only to be true, while the phrase 
” having its origin in speech” declares the unreality of all effects. 
The plain meaning of the passage is that if the true nature of a 
lump of clay is known, there are known thereby all things made 
of clay, such as jars, dishes, pots, etc., all of which agree in 
having clay for theirt rue nature. These modifications or effects 
are names only, exist through or originate from speech only, 
while in reality there exists no such thing as a modification. In 
so far as these are individual effects distinguished by names they 
are untrue. In so far as these are clay they are true. This 

* ** Sastroyonitvat ” — Br. Sfi. 1. 1. 8. 

* Sa*. Bh. Tinder Br. 66. 1. 1.8. N.B, Ed., pp. 96-99. 


10 
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parallel instance is given with reference to Brahman ; applying the 
expression “ having its origin in speech ’’ to the case illustrated 
by the instance quoted, we understand that the entire body of 
effects has no real existence apart fronx Brahman, the Universal 
Cause, the only Ultimate Reality.^ Hence from the Upani^ads, 
Brahman is known to be the apparent or illusory cause of the 
world-appearance . 

Let us now go back to an earlier period to see whether the 
Vedic Samhitas give us any light on the topic. This interesting 
topic is discussed in the celebrated ‘ Ndsadiya ’ hymn of the 
Rgveda (X. 129), also quoted in the Taittirlya Brahmana 
(II. 8. 9). “ We find in this hymn a representation of the most 

advanced theory of creation. First of all there was no existent 
or non-existent. The existent in its manifested aspect was not 
then. We cannot on that account call it the non-existent, for 
it is positive being from which the whole existence arrives. The 
first line brings out the inadequency of our categories. The 
absolute reality which is at the back of the whole world cannot 
be characterised by us as either .existent or non-existent. We 
cannot express what it is except that it is. Such is the primal 
unconditioned groundwork of all being.” ® 

In this hymn the origin of creation is sought after in the 
form of a riddle and its answer 

“ Whence (i.e., from what efficient cause) (it) has been 
produced, whence (i.e., from what material cause) is this mani- 
fold creation ? ” ® 

The answer is that there was * Darkness ’ in the 
beginning— 

“ In the beginning (of creation) Darkness was there, 


^ gaft Bb. under Br. Su. II. 1. 14. N. 8. Ed., pp. 464-57. 

* Badhakrishnan. Ind. Phil., Vol I, p. 101, First edition. 
8 ** Knta ajatfi kuta iyaip BV. X. 189 8, 
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(the whole world) was hidden by Darkness — indistinguishable 
(i.e., unmauifested as it was in the form of a gerro).” * 

Darkness (Tamas) is to be explained here as the internal 
darkness of ignorance {i.e., Maya or Avidya), endowed with the 
power of concealment. Thus the Nasadlya hymn, while hinting 
at the solution of the riddle put forward by Hseif, only justifies 
the position of Suresvara’s "Vartika and that of the Siddhanta- 
muktavalT, which hold that the causality ascribed to Brahman is 
only secondary (aupacarika), while that of Maya is primary. In 
the above Samhita text we get the following passage ; — 

“ All that was on all sides (the entire created world) was 
covered with (the Darkness) which was unreal (i.e., neither 
existent nor non-existent — false) ; (from it) that (world) evolved 
through the power of thinking (about the creation) (on the part 
of the Supreme Being),” * — 

which clearly states that Brahman was the one Ultimate Reality 
covered by the darkness of ignorance which is unreal (tuccha), 
and from which the world-order evolved through the power of 
thinking (or desire) on the .part of the intelligent Reality. 
Hence Maya is primarily the material cause of the world and 
Brahman is secondarily so, as It is the substratum of Maya. 

But there is yet another passage in the same hymn, which 
seems to controvert the position stated above : — 

“ The objective world (together with its material cause 
Ma} a) is of a lower order, and the (Conscious) Guiding Principle 
(i.e., the Absolute) is of a higher order.” ® 


^ “ Tama Salt tamaaa gujbam agre’praketam” — Ibid,, X. 129.8. Cf. Maau8aiphit4 — 

** A aid idafp tamobbutam aprajfiatam alakfa^am I 
Apratarkyam anirde^yazn prasuptam iva aarvata];^ 11 ’ — 1.5. 

* Tucchyeoabhy apibihaip yad aait 

Tapaaaa tan mabinajayataikam”— EV. X. 136.8. 

Tbe Tait. Br. reada — ** Tamasaa tan mabina — which means that Brahman was the 

only fundamental unity covered by Tamas which was unreal (tuccha), and from it the world 
evolved. 

* “ Svadha avast&t prayatih parastat” — RV. X. 129. 6, 
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This passage declares that both Maya (Svadha) and Brah- 
man (Pray at i) are the material causes of the world. Of the 
two, Maya is to be regarded as the lower (i.e., secondary) cause ; 
Brahman is the higher (i.e., primary) cause. Almost all the 
Advaita sub-schools ^ are not very particular about ascribing 
the primary causality to Brahman, as they are only eager to 
establish It as the plenum of Joy, Existence and Consciousness, 
which are Its essential features (svarQpalaksana). 

In winding up this discussion, we think it necessary to 
observe that the question of primacy or subordination is only 
a matter of emphasis. The undeniable fact remains that even 
in the Vedic speculations the necessity of co-operation between 
two factors, viz,^ Spirit and Energy, is regarded as indispens- 
able for all creation. It is noteworthy that the element of 
Energy which is characterised as Non-Being or Darkness 
(Tamas) is expressly stated to be an unsubstantial adjunct 
(tuccha). We shall not perhaps be making a too bold assump- 
tion, if we are inclined to hold that this characterisation of the 
non-spiritual factor in creation as an unsubstantial fiction is 
perhaps the precursor of the celebrated Doctrine of Maya as 
developed in SaAkara’s Philosophy of Vedantic Monism. 


^ Excepting the Bbamatl school which denies Maja to be the real material cause, 
Vacaspati emphasizes the point of making Brahman Itself the primary substantive cause, 
as he contends that Pure ConsciousneBs can never be the object of knowledge and that the 
Absolute cannot be intuitively known by means of ^ahda only (Advaitasiddhi — jadatvani- 
rukti). He asserts that the Sastras teach us about the lower Brahman, associated with 
Maya or Wtti. So according to him. Brahman concealed by Maya, is the material cause of 
the world, as also the cause of jiva’s bondage. When MSyft is dispersed by vftti, which 
takes the place of the former, Brahman, determined by vitti (Brahmakara vrtti), becomes 
the cause of release. 



CHAPTER V 


The Conception of the Causality of Brahman in the Sister 
Schools of Vedanta 

Advaitins and Vijmnahkiksu 

The position of the Advaitins, as interpreted in the Vartika 
of Suresvara and in the Siddhantamuktavall, appears to be 
analogous to the position of Vijnanabhiksu, who also regards 
Brahman to be the substantive cause, as It is the locative of the 
product. This position of the Monists differs fundamentally, 
however, from that of Vijnanabhiksu, inasmuch as Bhiksu never 
questions the reality of the effect anywhere. But the author of 
the Vartika or of the Muktavall, in calling Brahman the sub- 
stantive cause (as It is the sub*stratum of Maya), only asserts the 
phenomenal character of the product. We should like to point 
out in this connection that if Bhiksu would only admit the 
phenomenality of the world and the function of concealment 
belonging to Prakrti, his view would become closely analogous 
to, if not identical with, the view of the Monists. This 
point we are going to take up for a detailed discussion later on. 


Advaita and Viiistadvaita 

• 

This view of the Monists seems to approach very near the 
view of Ramanuja also, with the exception that like Ramanuja 
the Monists never regard Brahman as subject to transformation 
either by Itself or through Its association with May5, and they 
never deny MSya its veiling power. Now the question is to be 
considered whether Maya is to be admitted as co-eternal with 
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God in the capacity of His body or is to be regarded as in* 
definable (anirvacaniya) or false (mithya) possessing the function 
of concealment. RarnSnuja depends on the former view, while 
SaAkara adopts the latter. Ramanuja thinks that Maya cannot 
conceal Brahman which is self-luminous Pure Consciousness, 
while Sahkara is emphatic on this possibility. We had occasion 
to touch this question in connexion with our discussion of the 
epistemology of perception. 

Thus, unlike Ramanuja, the majority of the Advaitins 
(excepting the authors of the Vartika and the Siddantamuktavall) 
holds that Brahman is primarily the apparent or illusory cause 
(vivartopadana) . 

The position is this : 

In both the Advaita and the Vi^istadvaita systems Brahman 
is regarded as the identity of the efficient and the material 
cause (abhinnanimittopadana). But while Ramanuja holds 
that Brahman is the substantive cause, because Its body 
(Prakfti) is the primary material cause — Sankara thinks 
that Brahman Itself is independently the illusory or apparent 
cause. 

The position of Bhaskara 

Bhaskara, on the contrary, after establishing Brahman as 
the identity of the efficient and the material cause, affirms that 
Brahman is Itself the really changing material cause. Prakrti 
denotes the energy (6akti) of Brahman. Bhaskara is of opinion^ 
that Brahman in creation spreads out Its creative power (maya- 
^akti), and this radiation of energy is looked upon as the trans- 
formation of Brahman, though Its integrity ever remains un- 
affected. According to Bhaskara, Brahman is possessed of a 

^ Bhaskara declares himself to be a follower of Upavar^a “ Kah punar atra dabdo’i 
bhipretah? Vanjatmako lokaprasiddber Upavarsacaryagamac ca” — Bhas. Bh., Ben. Ed.t 
p, 62 . “ Prathamap&de pratyakgadipramapyanirfipa^aip codaDfiprama9yaBiddhyartha*H yat 

tad odake viStri^aip syad, Upavarfiicaryaaya i&astrasamprad&yaprayartakasyftnuvaicitryaiii 
kfUm evagi vijfianavaicitryam '"—Ibid,, p. 124 , 
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twofold energy, viz., (i) the spiritual energy (bhoktrsakti), which 
is transformed into individual souls as cognising subjects ; (n) the 
material energy (bhogyai^akti), which is transformed into cognis- 
able objects as Space and the like.* 

EamSnuja, on the other hand, holds that Prakrti is inde- 
pendently transformed and Brahman, too (as an organic whole 
consisting of the souls and matter in inseparable association), is 
regarded to have undergone the change, as the changing Prakrti 
is the body of the changeless Brahman. Since the body cannot 
be separated from the spirit, the two are regarded as one identity 
and so the change is predicated of the whole and as such of 
Brahman. 

Kumarila, in his Slokavartika,® seems to repudiate the view 
of Upavarsa about the transformation of Pure Eternal Con- 
sciousness into the impermanent material world, on the ground 
of its breach of the law of homogeneity between cause and 
effect. Bhaskara, however, takes his stand on the authority of 
the Sruti and holds Brahman to be both eternal and at the same 
time the changing material* cause.® Kumarila’s views, too, 
cannot be said to be final on the point ; since he contradicts 
himself saying that change and permanence are not conflicting, 
if the underlying unity is not destroyed. '' Though the Self 
undergoes occasional changes partially, the central unity 

^ “ ApracyutasvarflpaBya ^aktiTilufepalak^a^ialj I 

Pari^amo yatba tantunabhasya patatantuvat II ’* Ihid,i P* 98* 

‘VTadananyatvam ity atra cismftbhir uktaip f^aktivikVepalak^aoa^ pari^iSnia iti; Idvarnsya 
dve 6akti bhavato-~bhogya4aktir eka bhoktf6akti6 cfipara; bhogya6akte6 ca sakafiadirnpeija* 
cetaDapari^amapatter V)bokt?’6aktib sa cetana jivarupepavati^thate /bt’d., p. 106. 

^ “ Puru^asya ca iuddhasya na^uddbft vikrtir bhavet ** — Slokavartika, Benares Ed., 
p. 662, Sambandhakfepaparihara, verse 82. 

3 “ Srutes tu ^abdamfilatvat ** — Br. Sui IT. 1.27, Bhas. Bli» 

4 ** Nftnityasabdavacyatvain ktinano vinivaryate I 

Vikriyftna&travacitve na by uCchedo*8ya tftvatA 11 
Syatftiu atyantaDa^e’sya kytaDa6a*kyt8.gaiiiau I 
Na tvavasthantarapraptau loke balayuv&divat II ** 

— Si, Var. Atmavada, 41g. 22-81i pp. 694-96, 
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ever remains undisturbed ; and hence there is no fear of its total 
extinction (uccheda). 

In the same way, too, Bhaskara justifies his own position. 
On the authority of the Revealed Text and the aphorism ‘ 
where Brahman is expressly stated as undergoing change 
(parinama), he holds that Brahman is at once changing and 
eternal. And the examples of clay and the like, which are really 
changing substances, are in his favour. Dr. Ghate observes : “ The 
illustrations of clay and its product are distinctly in favour of 
the pariijamavada (and makes it difficult to deduce the vivarta- 
vada).*’® 

The reply of the Advaitins to the above also deserves our 
attention. The Monists contend that the term ‘ clay ’ in the 
illustration (cited in the Chandogya Upani§ad passage) stands 
for the cause in general, but not for the formative cause alone. 
The reason for such a contention is this : The Sruti text, in 
stating — ‘ the clay alone is real ’ — emphasises the reality of the 
material cause only ; and this is possible only from the view-point 
of illusory causation, since in the doctrine of formative causation 
both the cause and the effect are regarded as equally real. Hence 
SaAkara bases his doctrine of apparent causation on the authorita- 
tive statements of the Sruti ; and his doctrine alone is really in 
accordance with the central doctrine of the Upanisads, as Thibaut 
has very clearly shown.* 

Bhaskara and Sankara 

The main difference between Bhaskara and SaAkara is this : 
Brahman Itself is the substantive cause * in both the systems. 
While Bhaskara regards It as the cause that really undergoes 
change, SaAkara posits It as a cause that does not really trans- 
form, but only appears to change. 

' ** — Br. 83. I. 4.26. 

> Ghate, The Vedanta, p. 81. 

« 8. B. E., Vol. XXXIV, p. oxxvi. 

< The term * upadftna ’ is common to both 'pariijiamopSdana * and ‘vivartopadana.* 
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The position of Nimhdrka. . . 

Nimbarka, who likewise advocates the theory of th’e 
transformation of Brahman, has ptactically adopted the 
same view as that of Bhaskara. The followers of the NimbSrka 
school admit that mere arguments can never convince anybody 
of this apparently self-contradictory conclusion that Brahman 
undergoes a real change and at the same time Its permanent 
character remains unimpaired. It is entirely on the Sruti texts 
and the aphorism of Badarayana (already referred to above) that 
they base their conclusions.' The transformation of Brahman 
does not imply the change of Its nature, but merely the radiation 
of Its power Kesava Kafeilrin, in his Vedantakaustubhaprabha, 
clearly distinguishes between two different kinds of transforftia- 
tion : 

(a) Transformation consisting of a real change of nature 
(svarupaparinSma), and 

(b) transformation implying a change brought about by ‘the 
radiation of energy (daktiviksepalaksanapariiiama). The first 
kind of transformation is acoepted by the Safikhyas as their con- 
clusion, since they advocate the self-evolution of an independent 
Prakrti, not controlled by Brahman. The second kind of trans- 
formation is admitted by the followers of the ‘ Aupani^ada ’ 
(Vedanta) Philosophy.® According to them, Brahman (i. e., Sri 
Purusottama) transforms His own Self in the shape of this world 

^ “ Na tavat tarkabalenasmakaip BrahmapariijiamabhyDpagamalj ; api tu ‘ Bvayam 

atmanam akuruta * ‘ atmakfteh pari^amat ’ ityadi§rutinyiyftbby4ip iti ** — l!>evacary8, 

SiddbaDlajahnavT, Ben. Ed., p. 115. 

2 “...Brahma sva^aktiviksepeQa jagadakararp svatmSnaip paripamayys avyaki’tena 

svarupena 6aktimata krtimata parinataip eva bhavati ” — Nimbarka, Vedantaparijatasaura- 
blia, Brind. Ed., p. 856. “...sarvajfial? aarva^aktir apracyutaavarupati paramatma ayfit- 
makasVadliiBthitanijaaaktivi^epepa jagadakaraiPiSvatmauaip paripamayati “—SrlniyS'satarya, 
Vedanlakauatubha, same ed., p. 367. “...vr-atntas tu ^aktiviksepasya parirtftibAiiabdenB 
vivaksitasya Brahmas varupaparinSmanabhyupaga man na nitya4rutiVirodha®gaDdho*pi ” — 
Siddhantajahnavl, p. 116. “ Parioamab 6akiiviksepa eva ’’—/bid., p. 117. 

3 By the term* Aupaoi^ad-s,’ evidently Ke^ava Kadmirin refits td birf own si^oel, 
since this- doctrioa is not unanimously accepted by all sobooU V^d^nta. 

u 
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by the radiatioiy)f His own natural power which is co-eternal 
with Him, and ?s ever present in Him. But in course of the 
radiation of His energy, His real nature remains unimpaired 
(apracyutasvarupa, nirvikara). The Sruti text is the only autho- 
rity on this point.' 

This radiation of Divine Energy is elsewhere described as 
agitation (k|obha) in the nature of the Supreme Being. Prof. 
Radhakrishnan has very clearly defined it : “ The Sakti of 

Brahman is the material cause of the world, and the changes of 
Sakti do not touch the integrity of Brahman.”* DevacSrya 
has explained it further clearly — transformation is but the 
manifestation of its subtle natural powers and the products con- 
tained in them in their subtler ' forms ; or in other words, we 
call Brahman the material cause in the sense that It enables 
Its natural powers or energies (saktis, viz., cit and acit in 
their subtle forms) to be manifested in their gross forms.® 
Brahman, again, is the efficient cause, inasmuch as It is 
ins’trumental in bringing about the union of the conscious in- 
dividual selves (possessing the attribute of contracted know- 
ledge) with the fruits of their actions and the means of enjoy- 
ing these fruits of actions (body, etc.). Thus the creation of 
the universe is nothing more than the manifestation in gross 
forms of what previously existed in subtle forms, and that is 
eventually a sort of transformation.' Brahman, therefore, is 
both the efficient and the material cause of the world.® 

1 Ke^ava K^dmirin, Vedgntakaustubhaprabhi, Brind. Ed., pp. 858-59. 

* Badhakrishnun, Ind. Phil., Vol. lit p. 769. 

8 ** Tatropadanatvaip nSma paraparak^etrak^etrajfiadipadarthabhdtasvabhaviklnaip 
suksmSvasthapannanaip Saktinaip tatiadgatasadrfipakaryapaip sthdlataya praka^akaivam”— 
Si. J&.t p. 121. 

* ** Nimibtatvaip ca svaavanadikarmasaipskSravaSfbhfltafcyantasadkucitabhogasmara- 
panarhajfiftDadharmapftip cetananaip karmaphalabhogSrhajflanapraka^ena tattatkarma- 
phalafcattadbbogaB&dhanafl;^ Baba yoiByiti-tvam ’’—/bid., p. 121. 

^ •* Prakrtir np5danak5rapaqi cak&rUn nimittakaranaip ca Paramatmaiva.” — Nim. Bh., 
p. 314. ••...nimittatvam upadanatvaip ca Brahmapa Smnanad Brabmaivobhayarfipam”— /bid., 
p. 865. “ Brabmaiva nimittam up&danaip ca” — /bid., p. 866 ; also, vide, pagea f?45-46 and 848- 
60.* ** Tataiddhaip jagadabbinnammittopidSnatvaip Brahmapo lakfapam”— Si. JS., p. 117. 
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Bhaskara and Nimbarka 

Both Bhftskara and NimbErka agree on this fundamental 
point that Brahman is the identity of the efi&cient and the sub- 
stantive cause ; but they differ in some other important details : 

(t) Like the Monists, Bhaskara holds that though the indi- 
vidual self is by nature (svabhavika) extensive (vyapaka) in size 
(since by nature it is non-different from Brahman), it has the 
atomic size due to its limitations (upadhis, i.e., body, etc.).* 
Nimbarka, on the other hand, follows Ramanuja in assuming the 
reality of its atomic size only.® 

(«) According to Bhaskara, the non-difference alone is 
natural, but the difference is due to the limiting adjuncts. In 
this respect, Bhaskara’s view seems to be at first sight analogous 
to the view of the Advaitins. But while the Advaitins hold that 
the non-difference alone is real and the difference is false 
(because the limitations are false), — BhSskara maintains that 
both the difference and the non-difference are equally real 
(because, according to him, the limiting adjuncts are not unreal). 
But though real, the limitatiqns are not natural ; and conse- 
quently the difference, due to limitations, is liable to dispersion 
at the time of salvation.* Nimbarka, on the contrary, asserts 
that both the difference and the non-difference are natural and 
equally real.* 

1 “ Tad idam anpidhikam aijutvaip jivasjato dra?ta/vyam.,.jy&ya8tvaip tii nijaip rflpant*’ 

— Bhas. Bh., pp. 185-87. 

* “ Jft&nasyarfipaip ca Barer adhinam ^arlrasaipyogaviyogayogyam I 

A^oip hi jlvaip pratidehabbinnaip jfi&t|rtvaTaDbai]i yad anantam ahub** II 

—Quoted in Si. J&., pp. 56-67. 

* “ Jivaparayo^ ca svabhSviko’bhedal}. aupadhikas tu bhedab» ea tannivjrttau nivar- 
tate” — Bhas. Bh., p. 243. “ Upadhikrtabhedas tu ao’bhedabhavanayapanlyate, agnisampar- 
kei^eva kanakagatamalasya” — Ibid., p. 221. 

^ ‘‘...varlyastvaip flvabh&vikabbedabhedamatasyaiva laghavat” — Si. Ja., p. 44. Also 
vtd€ the com. on—' atha kimprakarakaip tad Brahma.. .aupadhikabbed&^rayaip va, jagadaty- 
antabhinnatp vi, tadatyantabhinnaip va, cetanacetana^arlrakabvena tadvidi^^aip v&, sv&bha- 
vikabhedabhedadh>karapaip va” — Ibid., pp. 29-30. In these pages (29-48), Devacarya criti* 
cises the views of fiahkara (MaySvadin), Bhaskara, Ramanuja and Madhva. The differ- 
ence is not incompatible with non-difference. Brahman is the controller and the world is tbd 
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(in) Again, while Bhaskara considers the co-ordination of 
knowledge and action as the essential means of liberation, Nim- 
barka disagrees saying that the knowledge of Brahman alone 
can lead us to salvation.* 

Nimhdrka and Ramanuja 

Bamanuja holds that the relation between Brahman and the 
world is the same as the relation between the soul and the body. 
Nimbarka differs and characterises the relation as that existing 
between the governor and the governed. In regarding the world 
as an attribute of Brahman, Ramanuja accepts more the prin- 
ciple of identity than that of difference, though according to 
him this identity is not absolute but is qualified (visista). But 
Nimbarka claims an independent viewpoint. To him the identity 
and the difference are equally real. If there be no difference 
between tlie attributes (both conscious and non-conscious) and 
their possessor — as also among the attributes themselves, there is 
every possible chance of intermixture of the three. Brahman, 
the governing — guiding — principle,, is, therefore, independently 
existent (svatantrasattva), while thq, world has no such indepen- 
dent existence (tattantrasattva). Herein lies the secret of simul- 
taneous difference and non-difference. “ 

Vijndnahhiksu's position 

VijMnabhiksu, the celebrated author of the Vijnanamrta- 
bhafya of the Brahmasutras and the SaAkhyapravacanabhasya 

controlled. So they are different in their respective nature and attributes — “ Brahmapas 
cetanacetanayo^ ca svarupe^a bhedahi itaretaratyantavilak^anatvat - evam eva tasya tayo^ ca 
sarvStmatvasarvaniyantftvasarvavyapakatvaava^^antraBattvasarvadbaratvadiyogena Brahmat- 
makatvalanniy&myatvatadvy&pyatvatattantrasattvaparadheyatvadiyogena cabhedah” — Si. Ja., 
p. 44, 

1 “Brahmajhanasya ca nirati^ayanantaphalakatvani^cayat”— Ibtd., p. 18. Also vide 
Bbaa. Bh.» p. 2. 

* “...api ca cetanacetanaBrahmadvaitabhyupagame’pi Brahmapa^ cetanicetanabhyarp 
bh^dah. tayo4 ('a parasparabhedah avabhaviko’bhyupagantavyah -anyatha svabhavasaLi- 
kar J aprasaktib ; evani blieduin npy anglkrtya punar vi^is^angikarktmakagauravad vari- 
ywtvaip avabhavikabhedabhedamatasyaiva laghavat ” — Si. Ja., pp. 48-44. 
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of the Safikhyasutras, strikes out a wonderfully original path in 
commenting on the Brahmasutras. He calls Brahman^ — the 
locative cause (adharakafana) ; and in the capacity of a locus 
Brahman is the substantive cause of the world. Accordingly he 
points out that practically there can exist no such system as 
would reasonably admit Brahman to be the efficient cause 
alone. 

Brahman — the locative cause of the universe 

Bbiksu observes that like the changing material cause even 
the locative cause also should be regarded as the cause of the 
effect. Now, what are the characteristics and functions of this 
locative cause ? The answer is that the locus of the changing 
material is a locative cause, inasmuch as the changing material 
cause exists, before the process of differentiation commences, 
in an undifferentiated ’condition in the locus, and also because 
it is supported and grounded in it. The material cause can work 
only because it has its support in the locus. So Brahman being 
the locus of Prakrti (Primordial Matter) is the locative cause of 
the world-process, because It Is the ground and support of Prakrti 
all throughout, no matter whether It undergoes differentiation or 
exists in Its undifferentiated state.' Now, non-distinction or 
non-separation of Prakrti from Brahman is a relation sui generis^ 
like the relation which exists between a thing and its character 
of being a locus, etc. Such relations are practically speaking 
one-termed. To take a concrete case, ‘a red rose ’ is a proposi- 
tion in which the relation between the attribute and the substan- 
tive is one of inherence. But the rose as a thing-in-itself and in 


^ “ Kim punar adhisthanakarapuivam ? ucyate— tad evadhi^t^ianakarapaip yatravi- 

bhaktaip yenopa^tabdham ca sad .upadanakaraijaip karyakareija pariijamate, yatha aargadau 
jalavibbaktal;^ partliivasuk^maip^aa taumatrakb} al^ jaleuaivopas^auibbat pftbivyakarepa 
paripamanta iiy ato jalarp mahaprtbivyd adhistlmnakara^am ” — Vij. Bh., Ben. Ed., p. 32. 

5 “ Saiubandbantareijia Ti6i§tapratitijananayogyatvai_u ” — Nyayako§a. Svarupasam- 

baodba (or the relation sui generis) bad been very properly defined ae — the relation which 
must be held to exist in a case where deteririnate knowledge or judgment 
could not be effected by any other relation (saniavaya or sa*pyoga). 
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its character as a substantive is not a self-identical concept, 
though the difference is not numerical. In such cases where 
nmnerical difference is lacking and still the concept of a relation 
arises, the relation is regarded as one of numerical identity. 
The rose in itself is not anything different from its being a sub- 
stantive so far as the question of numerical identity is concerned. 
But still the difference is discernible and so the relation is 
posited. The relation of Brahman and Prakrti ultimately will 
transpire to be of this nature. It is of the nature of extreme 
non-differentiation due to an absolutely inseparable association 
of the two, and is responsible for the perception of unity between 
two distinct things (say, for example, milk and water). So 
though the effect can be affiliated .to the locus as its cause, still 
the locus cannot he regarded as the changing material cause of 
the same. The material cause, properly speaking, is that in 
which the effect inheres. In other words, the inherent cause is 
the transforming material, and the locative cause is looked upon 
as a cause only by virtue of the peculiar relation existing between 
the locus and the inherent material.^ The thing is this : When 
the non-differentiation of the produ/3t is due to the relation of 
inherence (samavaya) between the cause and the effect, we find 
a case of the formative cause (paripamopadana). A piece of 
cloth is perceived to be non-different from the mass of threads 
that make it up. Here the relation between the threads and the 
cloth is one of inherence. Hence the mass of threads is to be 
regarded as the changing material cause or formative cause of 
the piece of cloth. But when the non-differentiation is due to 
the mere non-separation of the real material cause from the 
apparent cause at hand, we get a case of the locative cause only. 
Thus according to Bhik^u, water is said to be the cause of the 
earth in this sense. Properly speaking, we cannot logically call 
water the real material cause of the earth in the same sense as 
clay is said to be the material cause of the jar. The question 
arises— then how can it be called an upaddna at all ? Bhik§u’s 
answer is rather curious. Fine particles of the super-subtle 
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element (tanmatra) constituting the earth existed in an un- 
divided form in water at the time of the creation of the earth. 
These fine particles of PfthivUanmatra gradually transformed 
themselves into this gross element — earth. The relation that 
existed between these fine particles of subtle earth .and water was 
not one of inherence, but one of non-separation merely Hence 
we can easily justify the purport of the Upanisad passage — ‘ Out 
of water originated the earth.’ Of course, water cannot be the 
immediate cause of the earth; since the Sruti states that the 
subtler elements are the causes of the grosser elements ; and the 
argument that the heterogeneity of nature is detrimental to causal 
relation, adds a greater force to this Sruti passage. In this way 
it is assumed that the elements sky, etc., are the causes of the 
elements air, etc., in the capacity of being locatives only. 
Vijnanabhik§u thinks that the Vai^e^ikas are not justified in 
making a futile dispute with the SaAkhyas when unanimity 
between the two systems can be thus very easily achieved regard- 
ing the doctrine of cosmogony. He points out that such a kind 
of causality is forced upon the^Vaisesikas also ; but it is a case of 
perversity on their part to regard this locative cause as the 
efficient cause only. He would, therefore, admit a fourth kind 
of cause which is quite distinct from the inherent (samavayi), 
non-inherent (asamavayi) and the efficient (nimitta) causes. It 
is the Adhara-karana or the locative cause. Thus Bhik?u rejects 
the views of the direct transformation or the appearance of 
Brahman as the world. He concludes that at the time of crea- 
tion, Prakrti, which was located in Brahman in an undivided 
form, transformed itself into this world ; and thus Brahman 
comes to be regarded as the locative cause of the world. 


iSaAkara, Bhaskara and Bhik§u 

Bhiksu’s position is fundamentally different from that of 
Bhaskara who advocates the theory of the transformation of 
Brahman, — and also from that of SaAkara who regards Bra hipap 
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i© be the {tubstadtive cause inasmuch as It is the substratum of 
the world. While SaAkara bolds that the world is phenomenal, 
■BbSskara and Bbiksu would make it real. 

But however much Bhiksu ma}^ try to bridge over the gulf 
between the SaAkbyas and the Vaisesikas, as mentioned above, he 
may only succeed in so far as the unity in words is concerned. 
The real difference in their respective positions ultimately 
remains the same. 

An original line of interpretation of the Brahmasutras — an 
attempt at compromise between Vedanta and Sankhya- Yoga 

Let us now examine the view of Bbiksu in some detail. 
His main aim is to represent the SaAkhya system as non- 
conflicting with the Vedanta. Here arises a formidable difficulty. 
For the Sutrakara denounces in unmistakable terms the 
SaUkhya-Yoga system in the aphorisms — 

“If it be objected that (from the doctrine expounded 
hitherto) there would result the fault of there being no room for 
(certain) Smrtis, we do not admit that objection, because (from 
the rejection of our doctrine) there would result the fault of want 
of room for other Smrtis,^ ” — 

and,— 

“Thereby the Yoga (Smrti) is refuted,’’* — 
respectively. 

Bhiksu champions the cause of SaAkhya-Yoga in the 
following way : 

The Smrti of Kapila (SaAkhya Philosophy) is authoritative, 
since it must have its scope. The denial of a Personal God in 
the Kapila SaAkhya system is nothing but a prima facie proposi- 
tion, borrowed from the doctrine of the wicked atheistic 

1 “ Sraptyanavaka^ado^aprasaApfa iti cen nanyasmrtyanavaka^adosaprasafigftt Br. 

em. n. 1. 1 , 

* Ktenft Yogral? pratyuktalji IT, 1. 3. 
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Mlmamsakas as a temporary concession to their views. That 
this is not the ultimate position of the SAhkbyas will be quite 
evident from the fact that the view of these Mlmamsakas also 
has subsequently been refuted by the followers of Kapila.’ 

So the denial of a Personal God or Isvara is not the final 
conclusion of the Sankhya system. To be a little more precise, 
it is absolutely foreign to the SaAkbya system. But the 
SaAkhyas have chosen to temporarily adopt it in order to avoid 
for the time being an unnecessary fracas with the vicious, aggres- 
sive Mimaipsakas, who are the real atheists.® Even the SaAkbya 
aphorisms appearing to preach atheism glaringly and in un- 
mistakable terms, do but quote the sophistic chain of arguments 
invented by the godless thinkers referred to above. It is really 
an extravagant claim (praudhivada) — a chain of reasoning 
adopted for a temporary compromise with the atheists. ® 

In making this bold statement, Bhiksu contends that the 
real Sankhya theory has neither been represented nor repudiated 
in the Brahmasutras. As he himself very clearly says ; 

So this division of the Sankhya system into theistic and 

» 

atheistic schools has for its basis the final and concessionary 
views of the SaAkhyas ; or let the atheistic school be regarded as 
unauthoritative.‘ 

Even he does not hesitate to call in question the authority 
of the Brahmasutras in those places where Pradhana (Primordial 
Matter) is denied the ultimate reality .“ 

J “ Nhhv evarp KSpilasmi-tel? kim apramapyam eva...Da sivak^atvat, pa^cSnnirikar- 

tavyakumTmaipaakaDam I^varapratisedhasyabhyupagamavadena Kapilasmrtyupapattet 

Vij. Bh.. p. 268. 

5 “ He also regards atbeiarn as an iinnecesgarily extravaprant claim (pran^hivftda) to 
show that the system does not stand in need of a theistic hypothesis.** — Badhakriahnan, Ind. 
Phil., Vol. II, p. S19. 

S Uvarapratifedbakutarkft api parakiyi eva, * tusyata durjana * iti nyayena prau^byi 
safikhyair anudyante **— Vij. Bh., p. 266. 

4 “ Etena paramirthavadabhyupagamavadabbyaqi se^varaniriavaravibhagaprasiddbi^^ 
8«iikhyan5rp vyakhyata, atha va KapilaikadeSasya apraraanyam astn ** — Vij. Bb., p. 267. 

5 ** Brahmastoe pradhanadimrskarapem apasiddbantatyad npek^a^Iyam p. 
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do 


The same is his attitude towards the refutation of the Yoga 
system in the Vedantasutras ; the self-evolution of Prakrti and 
the denial of material causality to l^vara and other allied 
hypotheses of the Yoga system, which go against the conclusions 
of the Vedanta system, are represented by Bhiksu as prima facie 
views held in concession to the supposed antagonists.* 

So according to Vijnanabhiksu, the Sutrakara has only 
demolished some misrepresented or spurious Sankhya-Yoga 
theories. But the real Sahkhya-Yoga system has been left 
untarnished. 

Now may arise the question that if the pseudo-Sankhya-Yoga 
views only are refuted in the Brahmasutras, how are we to 
account for the objection raised .by the Sahkhyas in the next 
topic {i.e., Na-vilaksanatvadhikarana) that Brahman cannot be 
the cause of the world, since the homogeneity of nature between 
the cause and the effect is essential. The answer given by 
Bhiksu is necessarily the same. This objection is not raised by 
the' real Sahkhya school; but it was originally raised by the 
Kumimarnsakas and temporarily adopted by the SaAkhyas as a 
prima facie view.** 

Thus we find that Vijnanabhiksu makes desperate attempts 
to reconcile Sahkhya views with those of Vedanta. He has tried 
mainly to show that the Saukhyas also admit Brahman to be the 
identity of the efficient and the substantive cause of the world. 
The hypothesis sounds paradoxical, inasmuch as it is contrary to 
all received and accepted opinions about the Sankhya system, 
and is in direct conflict with the current Safikhya view, according 
to which Prakrti alone is the independent material cause of the 
world. The current system of Sahkhya Philosophy does not 
even tolerate the existence of God, not to speak of calling Him 
the cause. But Bhiksu has forcibly thrust in a God in the 


1 “ Atrftpy abhyupagamavlidena yogSpramSpyaprasafigah parihartavyalj 76id.,p. 272. 
* saAkhyayogayor abhyupagamavadasya mulabhutaip kumimarpaakftnam Uvare 

tadupad&nat&y&ip ca badhakaip vedaote^u kutarkaj&tam apakaroti p&dasam&ptiip yavat 
Vij. Bb., p. 278. 
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Safikhya system and calls Him the identity of the efficient and 
the substantive cause, since He is the locative of the vforld really 
born out of Pradhana. 

Now, we may raise the question that if Brahman be 
regarded as the identity of the efficient and the substantive cause 
on account of Its being in reality the locative cause only, 
whar would be the necessity of raising the objection (in the 
Na-vilaksai)atvadhikarana) that Brahman cannot be the cause as 
It is of a different nature from the effect ? Bhiksu’s ready reply 
to this is that the Purvapaksa represented in this section is not 
at all consistent with the real Sankhya view. Similarity of nature 
between the locative and the effect is iiot regarded as essential by 
any school whatsoever. Elsewhere Bhiksu cleverly shifts his 
ground saying that the expression ‘ prakrti ’ (in the aphorism — 
“ Prakrti^ ca... ’) stands for the power of God, and Brahman It- 
self is not the material cause of the world. Prom this standpoint 
also the topic (adhikarana) becomes inconsistent.* Vijnanabhik^u 
seems to contradict himself while commenting on the aphorism — 

“Either the consequence of the entire (Brahman undergoing 
change) has to be accepted, jor else a violation of the texts declar- 
ing Brahman to be without parts.” — 

where he accepts the possibility of the transformation of 
Brahman.” * 

Bhik§u's interpretation of the adhikaranas which serve as 
the support of the theory of ahhinnanimittopadana 

It is a well-known fact that all the schools that profess to 
represent Brahman as the identity of the efficient and the 
substantive cause, base their arguments on the adhikarat^as 

^ Siiksad Brahmaijo jagatprakflitvam api nasya sutrasyarthab : asmin pade 6akter eva 
prnkrtatTat ” — Vij. Bh., p. 259. Also — “ Svabhavakhya prakftir antarafiga^akti^** — Ibid., 
p. 258. 

2 “ KrtsDapraaaktir niravayavatvaiabdakopo vS ” — Br. Sii, IT. 1. 26. 

3 “ Nanu Brahma cet parijjamate tada tat kim aipi^abhedanavaccbinnam utaip^avacchin- 
natn paripamate "—Vij. Bh , p. 293. Also — "...yatba deva...paripamaotd tatbaiva Brahma 
ity artbaj;^*' — Ibid,, p. 292. 
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(Tadananyatva — II. 1.14-20, Krtsnaprasakti -11.1.26-29). Our 
curiosity to examine how Bhiksu explains these two topics 
would be, therefore, very natural. 

First of all, let us take up the * Tadananyatva’ section. 
Bhik?u holds that jiva retains its individuality as the enjoying 
self (bhoktr) even at the time of emancipation and universal 
dissolution, since the Sruti states that even at the time of the 
transmigration* of soul after death, knowledge and karman follow 
him together.* This is altogether a new line of interpretation 
— ^a complete departure from the traditional line of interpretation 
of the section. This interpretation is as original as it is curious. 
From the above, it would be evident to all intelligent students of 
Indian Philosophy, that the peculiar Saukhya view, followed in 
Bhik^u’s commentry, is not at all supported by the Sutrakara 
himself. Bhiksu, on the other hand, contends that the so-called 
pseudo-Sankhya-Yoga system, as represented in the Brahma- 
sutras, is not the original Sahkhya-Yoga view, as adumbrated by 
him. elsewhere. 

In the ‘ Krtsnaprasakti ’ section, as we have already pointed 
out above, Bhiksu seems to admit some kind of transformation 
on the part of Brahman, contrary to his accepted views. 

Madhva’s position 

Madhva regards Brahman as the efficient cause only, and so 
his position differs fundamentally from all those commentators 
who posit It as the identity of the efficient and the material cause. 
So it would be needless to add that he differs from Bhiksu also. 
But he agrees with Bhiksu only on one point, viz., that this 
section (Tadananyatvadhikarapa) does not discuss the passage of 
the Chandogya Upanisad — ^ ‘ The thing being a name only 

1 ** Tasya bhoktul^ sopakara^asya pra-krtaBrahmananyatYaip k&ra^e Brabma^i nadinaip 
satnudra iva avibb&ga1^...na ta bhoktur atyantaqi Brahm&tmatvaip paralayadair abbavo 
ktttaabad avagamyate? Arambha^a^abdadibbyal^L ; arambba]l^a4ratis tavat— taip vidyft- 
Jcanaapi aasianv&rabbeta purvapraiua ca iti.* — Vij. Bh., p. 279. 

* ** Vftcarambbapam.*.../’ — Cb. Up. VI. 1.4. 
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which has its origin in speech...’ But for that reason his inter- 
pretation does not agree in detail with that of Bbikipu either. He 
explains that the expression ’ iadananyatvam’ does not really 
mean the non-difference of the effect from the cause, but that 
Brahman was without a second at the time of creation. He 
takes the phrase 'ananya' in the sense of asahdya {i.c., without 
a second helping hand, without any other assistant). Brahman 
took the help of no foreign material in evolving this universe. * 
“According to him the question is whether Brahman wants the 
help of Karanas or instruments like ordinary agents in this world. 
The reply is that Isvara creates the world without the help of any 
other instrument (ananyatvam) as is seen from Rgveda X. 81.2, 
in which all instruments, etc., are denied. And if there had been 
any such instruments they might have been known or demon- 
strated in the Vedas, but as a matter of fact they are not ’’ ® 
The authoritative Sruti passage on this point is — 

“ What was the station ? What was the material? How 
was (it done) ? ’’ — {i.e., Isvara did not take the help of site, 
matter or implements in creating this universe).'* 

So Madhva differs fropi the rest of the commentators '' (in- 
cluding Vijnanabhiksu also) and sides with the PaSupatas in 
holding Brahman to be the efficient cause only. Accordingly he 
invents a new method of interpretation of the aphorisms— “Pra- 
krti^ ca.” and “Atmakrteb In the entire quarter (pSda, 

1 ** SvataDtrabahuBadhand loke df$^a; naivaip Brahmana^; Bvarupasftmarthyad 

evatasja 8f9ti^ 

Paratantro by apekfeta Bvatastrab kirn apek^ate i 

Sadban&D&ip s&dbanatvaip yata^ kiqi tasya sadbaDaib ” II 

— Madhva Bhasya under Br. 8u. II. 1, 14. 

2 Ghate, The Vedanta, p. 81. 

3 “ Kini avid aaid adbiftbanam arambhanaip katamat svit kathdelt RV. X. 81. 2. 

< Even Baladeta, the ccnimeDtator of the BrabniBBUtras belonging to the Gaudiya school, 
does not follow Madhva in interpreting this section. The Gau4Iya school is known as an 
offshoot of the Madhva school. But about tbia particular point, even the branch seeks to 
differ from the original root. Govindabb&^ya gives the traditional explanation that the 
effect (world) is non-different from the substantive cause (Brahman). 
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i.e., fourth quarter of the first chapter), containing these two 
aphorisms, Madhva only finds an opportunity to demonstrate 
that all words like ‘ avyakta,' ‘ prakrti,’ ‘ 6unya,' ‘ abhdva,' etc., 
without exception, ultimately refer to Visnu. In fact these 
words have been carefully derived in such a way as to denote 
Lord Visnu and Viinu alone. Of course, to the impartial 
students of Indian Philosophy, these derivations would appear 
as specimens of philological curiosity only.' 

In the ‘ Krtsnaprasakti ’ section also, he explains the 
aphorisms to refer to the doctrine of transformation. The 
objection raised in the aphorism (II. 1. 26-27, according to 
Madhva) would be valid if jiva is regarded as the creator. So 
he explains the aphorisms in the following way : 

If jIva is the maker, either he should exert his whole power 
in every little thing ; but this is not seen ; or he should exert a 
part of his strength (which is more reasonable); but that again 
would contradict the statement of the Sruti that jiva is without 
parts. So jiva cannot be an independent creator. But I^vara 
can be so. His Creatorship is unquestionable, being established 
in the Sruti.* 

Thus Madhva is unwilling to call Brahman the identity of 
the efficient and the material cause. Though he favours the 
doctrine of transformation, he regards Prakrti as the formative 
cause. Brahman is merely the efficient cause; but It guides 
Prakrti in all her transformations.® 


1 Siinya — “ 6aip unam kurute asau 6unyalj ” — He who makes the pleasnre (of others) 
inferior (to hia own). Prakj-ti— “ prakarsena karotiti prakptil? He who performs well. 
Abhava — “ naiva bhavayituqp yoga)? ato’bhavaip vadaoty enam He is not capable of being 
meditated upon, and hence is called Abhava. 

3 Madhva Bh., under Br. Su. II. 1. 27-28. 

3 “ Prakftav anupravi6ya taqi paripamya batparinamaniyamakatvena tatra stbitva 

fttinano bahudhakaruQat 

Avikaro’pi parama)? prakptiqi tn vikari^Im | 

Anupravi^ya Qovindal^ prakrtii^ cabhidblyate ’* 11 

— Madhva Bh., under Br. Su., I. i. 27. 
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The position of the Gaudiya school 

The Gau4iya school, which professes its allegiance to the 
Madhva school, seeks to differ from the latter about the doctrine 
of causation. Baladeva, the Gaudiya commentator, declines 
to accept Brahman as the efficient cause only, on the following 
grounds : 

The Sruti establishes the proposition — ‘ If the one is known, 
all are known.’ This proposition can be regarded as true, if 
we interpret the expression ‘ one ’ as the substantive cause, 
and the word ‘ all ' as the variety of effects produced therefrom ; 
since the knowledge of the substantive cause alone involves a 
knowledge of the products also. But a knowledge of the products 
is not possible, if only the efficient cause is known. The jar 
remains as unknowm as ever, even if the potter be intimately 
known. Brahman, thererefore, has to be accepted as the substan- 
tive cause of this world also. In the aphorism — ‘ PrakftiB 
ca...’ (I. 4. 23), the word ‘ prakrti ' means the substantive 
cause (upadana); and by the expletive ‘ ca ’ (and) it is regarded 
as the efficient cause also. So the Gaudiya school also regards 
Brahman as the identity of the efficient and the substantive 
cause.' 


Brahman — the formative cause — Gaudiya view 

Brahman is both the efficient and the substantive cause ; 
and It is the changing cause also. According to the explicit 
statement of the Sruti, Brahman is endowed with three different 
kinds of Powers or Energies — the Energy as revealed by the 
Lord’s own nature (Visnu^akti), the energy as manifested 

1 “ — avicintyadaktikat svayaipkartrftdirupad upftd5narup§.c ca ** — Gov, Bh. I. 1. 2. 

“ Brahmaiva jagatalj prakrtir upadanam ** “ — upadanavijMnat karyavijfiaoavi^ayaa 

tatraiva druta^; sa ca Dimittaniatratabhyupagame na sambhavet ; oa hi kalale vijfiate gba^o 
vijhayate; tadanuparodb&d viftvasyop&dHnani cadabd&n nimittaip ca Brabmalveti 
under I. 4. 28. 
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through the individual selves (Keetrajfia^akti) and the material 
energy as displayed in the workings of AvidyS (Mayasakti). 
Visnu^akti is technically known as the most exalted form of 
Energy (Para i5akti). Ksetrajna^akti is a rather lower form of 
energy (apara sakti). Mayasakti is the principle of activity, 
and is technically called karmaiakti. The Visnupurana eluci- 
dates the point further. Through the medinm of His Primal 
Energy (Para Sakti), the Lord becomes the efficient cause; and 
through the instrumentality of the two other forms of energy, 
He comes to be recognised as the formative cause also. Thus 
as the efficient cause. He is changeless, but as the formative 
cause He undergoes real transformation. To be a little more 
precise, this change really affects the energies, since there is the 
well known dictum — ‘ any injunction or prohibition regarding 
the possessor of an attribute applies directly to the attribute, and 
indirectly to the possessor of the attribute.’ 

The prescription of change applied to the Lord (in the 
capacity of the possessor of the energies in question) does only 
affect the energies directly ; or iii other words, the Lord is said 
to undergo transformation in revealing His peculiar manifold 
powers, i.e., in the act of radiating His threefold energies. This 
transformation is, therefore, something materially different 
from that which is ordinarily understood by the usual conno- 
tation of the term.* 

We should, however, note one point in this connexion. 
Baladeva, while rejecting the view of Madhva regarding the 
doctrine of causation, approaches very near the Nimbarka point 
of view, in postulating the transformation of Brahman as the 
radiation of its energies. Thus he seeks to avoid the charge that 
Brahman, in undergoing change, would become impermanent. 

^ “Parisya ^aktir viTidhaiva ..iti grates tri^akti Brahma. ..tasya niinittatvam npidanat- 
Taip ca abbidhiyate ; tatradyarp par&khyaiaktimadrupepa, dvitiyaip tu tadanya4aktid”ayad»* 
raiva...evaip ca nimittaqi ku(astham upidaaaqi tu paripftmiti suk^maprakrtikaqi karty athOla- 
prakftikaip karma ity ekasya tadubhayatvaip siddham”— Gov. Bh. uader Br, Su. 1.4. ao 
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The position of Vallahha 

Vallabha, the celebrated commentator of the fluddhSdvaita 
school, also upholds that Brahman is to be regarded as the iden- 
tity of the efficient and the substantative cause. In his opimon, 
Pure Brahman is the substantive cause which transforms Itself 
in the form of the universe, without the medium of a body (as 
Ramanuja asserts) or energy (as Rhaskara, Nimbarka and Bala- 
deva hold). He successfully meets the objection of the Sankhyas — 
Pradhana (and not Brahman) must be the material cause of the 
world, inasmuch as the product (world) is similar (i.e., insentient) 
to it in nature ; whereas Brahman is only the efficient cause. 
He points out that the knowledge of the inherent material cause 
alone makes all products known also.. It is stated in the Sruti 
that Brahman, being known, nothing else remains unknown.* 
So Brahman must be the inherent material cause of the universe. 
Like a lump of gold, It undergoes transformation, leaving Its 
integrity untouched. It is changeless, and at the same time 
changing. This may appear* to be contradictory to all logical 
arguments ; but this is the peculiarity of the nature of Brahman. 
This peculiarity is absent in any other object of the universe. 
The only authority on this point is Sruti, as Vallabha shows in 
his commentary on the aphorism — 

‘ But (this is not so), on account of scriptural passages, and 
on account of (Brahman) resting on Scripture (only).” ® This 
view of Vallabha is known as the doctrine of the transformation 
of Pure -Brahman (SuddhabrahmapariijSmavada), 

1 '‘...Bamavayikara^ajfiftne bt karyajfi&nam tasmftd Brahmaiva samay&yik&rapam, 

na pritkftit) — Val. Bh., under Br. Su. I. 4. 23. " Tad&tmanaip avayam akutru^ iti STstya- 
iva karmakarifbhavat ; sukrtavacanac ca aiaukikatvam ..parii^amate k&ryftk&refa iti; 
avik^iiam eva parn^amate suvar 9 am....vak 9 yati ca ' brutes ta i^abdamtUatv&t ' iti*’— 
under Br. So. 1.4. 26. 

3 ** Snite4 tu 4abdamulatvat '*— Br. 8u. U. 1. 27. 
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Two main dwisions of the commentators of\ the Brahmasutras 
accepting Brahman as the identity of the efficient and the 
substantive cause 

Thus it is evident that excepting Madhva and the Pafiupata 
■ Saivas, the rest of the principal commentators on the Brahma- 
sutras are unanimous in regarding Brahman as both the efficient 
and the substantive cause. But tliis identity of the efficient and the 
substantive cause, as interpreted by Vijnanabhiksu, is something 
fundamentally different from that as admitted by Saftkara, Bhas- 
kara, RSmanuja, Srikantha,^ Nimbarka and Vallabha. The 
latter are unanimous in their opinion that Badaraya^ia positive- 
ly refutes the theory that G-od is merely the efficient cause of the 
world in the section (adhikarana), beginning with the aphorism — 

‘ The Lord (cannot be the operative cause of the world only) 
on account of the inappropriateness (of that doctrine).” ^ 

, In this particular section the Sutrakara applies himself to 
the refutation of the doctrine according to which the Lord is the 
cause of the world only in so far'as He is the general Ruler. In 
the previous sections of the work, the Sutrakara himself has 
proved that the Lord is the identity of the efficient and the sub- 
stantive cause. Hence, if the present section were meant to 
impugn the doctrine of Lord’s Rulership in general, the earlier 
and later parts of the work would be mutually contradictory, and 
Badarayana would be guilty of the fault of self-contradiction. 
It should be assumed, therefore, that the purport of the section 
is to refute the doctrine of those who maintain that God is not 
the material cause, but merely the Ruler — the operative cause 
of the world. 


^ Srika^^ha does not follow Pai^apata Saivism (which maintains that the Lord, is the 
operative cause only), refuted in the Brahmasutras {II. 2. 37-11). He closely follows Kama- 
nuja with simple adaptations wherever necessary, and has merely substituted Siva in place 
of Kftmfthuia’s Vi^^u. 

> •* Patyur asamnujasyat ” and the following three sutras, constituting the adhikarapa, 
n. 5^. 37-41, 
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Bhikau, on the other hand, comments on the above section 
in the following way : 

God should not be regarded as ani object of mere inference.* 
His existence may be proved by inference based on Sruti only. 
This proposition has already been established in the aphorism — 

‘(The omniscience of Brahman) follows from Its being the 
source of Scripture.’ ^ 

Hence it is clear that the Sruti alone is the independent 
means of proof about the existence of God, and inference based 
on Sruti is also regarded as a secondary means of proof. 

If, however, any doubt arises as to why this section was 
incorporated at all in the body of the work of Badarayana, the 
answer is that it is included only to make the position clearer. 

The particular sections of the Brahmasutras dealing with 
the doctrine of causation 

It would be clear from, the foregoing discussions that the 
five adhikaranas, viz., 

(a) Janmady adhikarana (Br. Su. I. 1. 2), 

(b) Prakrty adhikarana (Ibid., I. 4. 23-27), 

(c) Na-vilaksanatvadhikarana (Ibid., II. 1.4-11), 

(d) Tadananyatvadhikarana (Ibid., II. 1.14-20), 

(e) Krtsnaprasakty adhikarana (Ibid., II. 2. 26-29), 

are the mainstay of the doctrine that Brahman is the identity of 
the efficient and the substantive cause of the world (jagadabhin- 
nanimittopadana) . 

We are now in a position to enquire into the question as to 
which of the schools of Vedanta gives us the most faithful re- 
presentation of the view of Badarayana regarding the nature of 

1 “ Na patyur WvarasyaQumSnarp sambhavati Vij. Bh., p. 818. 

> ** SSstrayonitvat ” — Br. Su, I. 1.8. 

** 4ftitraro yonir mfilapramapai|i yasmion iti ^istrayoai atra ^Sstr&d iti Taktavja 

^strayoaitvad ity uktaip ^&8traviraddb&Dum§Dad!D&ip graha^fiya’* — Vij. Bh.» p. 69. 
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oausatit; «ttributed to Brahman. In dcnng so we shall be re- 
quired to take into account the consistency of the five sections 
<adbikaraiias) mentioned above, with regard to the different 
Boihools of Vedanta already referred to. And it may be observed 
witlmut any attempt to anticipate the result of our findings that 
the interpretation of Brahman’s causality, as offered by Sankara, 
gives the greatest satisfaction to the demands of logic, and this 
has been sufficiently made clear, we hope, in the section where 
Sankara’s interpretation of causality has been discussed by us. 
The unreality of causality is a conclusion which irresistibly 
follows from both the texts of the Upani^ads and logical consis- 
tency. 



KINSHIP AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 
OF THE PURUM KUKIS OF MANIPUR ‘ 


BY 

Tabakchandra Das, M.A. 

The Purums form a branch of the Tibeto-Burman-speaking 
peoples of Assam. Sir George Grierson has placed them in the 
Old Kuki group. According to the last Census operations they 
number only 305 persons, who live in four small villages, namely 
Purum Khulen, Purum Chumbang, Purum Changinglong and 
Purum Tampak. These villages are situated near Palel on tl>e 
eastern boundary of Manipur State in Assam. The Purums 
practise a migratory form of liill cultivation locally known as 
jhmn. Now-a-days they have also taken to wet cultivation 
in the plains. Rice is their staple food and zu (fermented 
rice) the most important drink. The latter is also endowed 
with ceremonial significance. The tribe has imbibed various 
elements of culture from the dwellers of the valley of 
Manipur. 

This article is mostly based on information supplied by 
Chauba of Purum Tampak. He was about fifty years old and 
practised as ♦ maipd of the villa;ge. A new immigrant to Purum 
Tampak, he was formerly an inhabitant of another Purum village 
where he served the village community in various official capacities 
rising up to the position of the khulldkpa.^ I found him fairly 

1 Bead before the Anthropology Section of the 2 l 0 t Session of the Indian Science 
Congress, held in Bombay in January, 1934, 

2 Headman of the village. 
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truthful and communicative. Moreover, his information has been 

• # 

tested and verified in most cases unless otherwise stated. But, 
inspite of all these facts, it would have been much better if we 
could have collected our information on this important topic 
from each of the other three Purum villages. That would have 
brought out the local differences and thereby decreased the 
chances of error. But the interest of the subject is so great that 
I am unable to resist the temptation of placing it before the 
scholars till I can pay a second visit to the tribe. However, 
with all the limitations of a single source I shall make an 
attempt to give a preliminary survey of some of their interesting 
social institutions. 

According to the last Census operations the Purums number 
only 305 persons, both male and female. Inspite of this very 
small number they still possess the consciousness of a tribe to 
the fullest extent. It is an endogamous body and marriage with 
the other branches of the Old Kuki group even, e.g., Aimol, 
Lamgang, Anal, Chiru, etc., is prohibited. Their marriage 
rules show that this prohibition vs as old as the tribe itself and 
is not of recent growth. Neither 'is it merely theoretical. In 
practical life every Purum, male or female, conducts his or her 
marital relations according to this rule. But, now-a-days society 
has become lax, perhaps owing to the disintergation of tribal 
authority, and Purum boys and girls may theoretically marry in 
other tribes of the Old Kuki group or even of other groups 
without any fear of excommunication. Such pairs are now 
allowed to live within the village and partake of the ordinary 
life of the other Purum villagers. The children of such mixed 
marriages are allowed to espouse the hands of pure Purum 
boys and girls and are in course of time absorbed without 
any trace. But inspite of this theoretical possibility we did not 
meet wiih any actual instance of mixed marriage. 

The Purums are very nearly related to the Chauthes of 
Cbauthe near Bishenpore on the western bank of the Logtak 
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kke. In fact, they are two branches of the same tribe and still 
practise intermarriage according to my informants. The tradi- 
tional tale of origin and migrations of the Purums which each 
village officer recites on the occasion of the worship of Sabubong 
(Poumikouba in Manipuri) refers to this intimate relation of the 
Purums and Chauthes. In this tale it is stated that in course 
of their wanderings in and outside the State of Manipur, the 
Purums settled for some time near Bishenpore but later on they 
moved again. At that time a section of the tribe decided 
to remain on the spot and came to be known as Chauthe 
while the main body left the place in search of a new home. 
The Chauthes are divided into five exogamous clans according to 
Shakespeare, all of which except one ;tlie Iring) are found among 
the Purums. Moreover, the general principle on which selection 
of bridegroom and bride depends is practically the same 
in both the tribes. Thus it seems that the Purum story of 
migration is not a mere myth but contains some amount of truth. 

The Purums are primarily divided into six exogamous 
clans — the males and females ^of each of which may not marry 
into the same clan. The six alans are — 

(1) Makan. 

(2) Marrim. 

(3) Parpa. 

(4) Khyeng. 

(5) Thao. 

(6) Julhung. 

A Makan boy may marry a girl from any of the remaining 
clans except Thao but a Makan girl can only marry a Thao boy 
and may not marry a boy from any of the remaining clans. A 
Marrim boy may only marry a Thao girl while a Marrim girl 
may espouse the hands of either a Parpa or Makan boy. The 
following Table shows the possible marital relations among the 
Purum clans. 
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Table of Marital Relations among Purum Clans 


Boys 

Girls 

Gills 

Boys 


Marrim 

Makan = 

Thao 


Parpa 



Makan == 

1 

Khyeng 



1 

1 

1 J uihung 



Marrim — 

Thuo 

Marrim == | 

' Parpa 

^ Makan 

Parpa *= 

1 Marrim 

Khyeng 

Parpa = ' 

1 Makan 

1 Thao 

Khyeng 

Thao 

Khyeng = 

1 Makan 
[ Parpa 

Thao = 

1 Makan 


f Marrim 

1 


Parpa 

Thao = 

1 

{ Khyeng 




i Julhung 

Julhung =» 

Thao 

Julhung — 

Makan 


•A perusal of the above table brings out several interest- 
ing features of Purum social organisation. In the first place 
we see that in the matter of marriages each Purum family 
acknowledges the existence of only three groups, viz., (1) the 
group to which it itself belongs, (2) the group in which its sons 
marry and (3) the group in which its daughters marry, or in 
other words a man’s own clan, his mother’s clan and his sister’s 
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husband’s clan (or perhaps his mother’s mother’s clan some- 
times). In marital relations the other clans are of no use to 
it. Mrs. Seligman in an article in the J. R. A. I. (Vol. LVIII) 
has shown that this type of tri-clan arrangement is due to 
asymmetry in descent. She writes : '* Descent may be said 

to be asymmetrical when one form works in a submerged 
manner while the dominant form only is responsible for clan 
organisation (or any other form of grouping). In this form of 

descent the dominant form is recognised by both sexes but 

the submerged form is recognized by one sex only. Thus, with 
dominantly matrilineal descent men and women both recognize 
matrilineal descent, but men also recognize patrilineal descent, 
while women do not. Again, with dominantly patrilineal de- 
scent both men and women recognize patrilineal descent, 
while women also recognize matrilineal descent and 
men do not ” (J. R. A. I., Vol. LVIII, p. 536). It has further 
been contended that the recognized mode of tracing descent 
reacts upon the prevalent idea of incest which again formulates 
marriage prohibitions. The Purum clans are dominantly patri- 
lineal and so both the males and the females avoid marrying into 
the clan of the father but the girls at the same time avoid their 
mother’s clan while the boys do not. In fact in some of the 
clans, c.g., Marrim, Khyeng and Julhung, the boys have no 
alternative but to marry in the clan of their mothers. The 
girls, on the other hand, always avoid the clans of both the 
parents. Thus the males observe unilateral (patrilineal) while 
the females observe bilateral descent — one being submerged. 
The necessary effect of reckoning such a type of descent, which 
Mrs. Seligman worked out from Ambrym and Pentecost data, 
is also observed among the Purums. In the fzrst instance they 
too practise one kind of cross-cousin marriage instead of two, 
viz., that of a man marrying his mother’s brother’s daughter 
and not his father’s sister’s daughter while for a woman 
marriage is allowed with the father’s sister’s son but not with 
the mother’s brother’s son. Secondly, among the Purums also a 
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brother and a sister cannot marry a sister and a brother. 
Though this fact has not been independently collected it is 
sufficiently clear from the nature of marriage rules and the 
prevailing social organisation. 

In addition to the five clans referred to before which are per- 
haps the original and traditional ones, we find three more similar 
groups, viz., Pilling, Ingte and Teyu. They are spoken of as 
branches of Marrim, Khyeng and Thao respectively, from which 
they have originated. A fourth one is also referred to, namely, 
Aihung, but the necessary details are not available. Perhaps 
the group has already become extinct. These groups also observe 
similar rules of marriage as are found among traditional clans. 
The following table shows the marital relations of the three 
groups mentioned above : — 


Boys 

Girls 

Girls 


Boys 

1 

1 Pilling 

Ingte 

= 

Makan 

1 

1 Thao 

• 



Ingte = j 

Parpa 

* 




.Teyu 




1 

fKhyeng 




Pilling = A 

f 

LThao 

Pilling 

= 

Parpa 

1 

rParpa 



ringte 

Teyu = H 


Teyu 

s= 

1 

(.Makan 



(.Khyeng 


Why these groups originated, it is difficult to say. The fact 
that, both Pilling and Ingte are branches of two such clans each 
of which can take girls from one and only one clan is rather 
suggestive. From these two cases it appears that branches were 
formed in order to widen the field of choice for males of these 
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two clans or, may be, these branches were the result of irregular 
unions of the males of Marrim and Khyeng clans who were 
forced by the limHed scope of their choice. But this explanation 
does not hold good in the case of Teyu. 

My informant Chauba while explaining why Ingte and 
Marrim cannot intermarry, incidentally exposed the submerged 
matrilineal tendency of the tribe in course of his reasoning. 
Thus he says, “ Ingte lads and Marrim lads marry Thao girls. So 
they are born of mothers of the same clan and have the same blood. 
So Ingte and Marrim lads and girls are like brothers and sisters. 
Therefore they cannot marry one another.” Chauba here un- 
consciously puts stress on the maternal side, relegating the father 
to the background and utilises the maternal connection as a 
ground for prohibiting marriage. I think here we find direct 
trace of the submerged matrilineal tendency in descent, which 
Mrs. Seligman infers from other sources. 

Further analysis of the marriage rules shows that marriage 
of daughters move in a cyclic order among Purum clans.* Thus 
a Purum girl always marries into the clan of one of her female 
ascendants through the, female line. The particular ascendant 
into whose clan a girl is to marry ordinarily depends on the 
number of clans comprised in the tribe. This is due to asym- 
metrical descent and consequent tri-clan arrangement. Thus in 
a tribe with three clans only, having the necessary type of social 
organisation, a girl is always married into the clan of her 
mother’s mother. The Kachins of Burma illustrate this 
principle in a beautiful manner.* The Purums, who have six 
clans instead of three, presents a more complicated form of this 
trait. Among them, a girl is in many cases married into her 
mother’s mother’s clan but not always so. She may have to 
espouse the hands of a man who belongs to the clan of a more 
remote female ascendant. The following diagrams illustrate 
the principle. 


I X ain indebted to My. J. K. Bose, of the Calcntta UniTereity for this reference. 
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Diagram A shows a marriage-cycle in a tribe with three 
clans A, B and 0, The direction 
of the arrows point to the clan of 
the bridegroom, e.g., “ A ” girls 
marry “ B ” boys, “ B ” girls 
marry “ C ” boys, “ C ” girls 
marry “ A ” boys and so on. 


Diagram A. 


I 


Julbung 

1 


Diagram B. 

Diagram B shows one of the Purum marriage-cycles in 
which a girl marries into the clan of her mother’s mother. 
The direction of the arrows points to the clans of the bridegrooms, 
e.(/., Makan girls marry Thao boys, Thao girls marry Julhung 
boys, Julhung girls marry Makan boys and so on. 
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Diagram C shows another Purum marriage-cycle in which 
some of the girls marry into the mother’s mother’s mother’s 
clan while others ma’^ry into the clans of more remote female 
ascendants in the female line. The direction of the arroVs 
points to the clans of the bridegrooms. 



Diagram D. 


Diagram D shows a Purum marriage-cycle with four clans 
as suggested hy us. MKJ here refers to the original generalised 
clan out of which the three present clans, viz., Marrim, Khyeng 
and Julhung were formed. (See page 10.) 

2 
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Some of the six traditional clans of the Purums show similar 
characters. Thus, both Marrim and Khyeng have to marry in 
the same clans, i.e., both Marrim and Khyeng boys marry Thao 
girls while their girls marry in Makan and Parpa clans. The 
Julhung clan also partially participates in this trait. The 
Julhung boys marry Thao girls while Julhung girls marry only 
Makan boys, the Parpa being avoided by them. Thus, as far 
as marital necessities are concerned Marrim and Khyeng have 
no ground for independent existence. The case of Julhung, 
though slightly different from the previous two, should not 
be separated from them as the nature of the difference does not 
preclude its unity with Marrim and Khyeng clans. If regulation 
of marriage be the only or at least the most important function 
of clan organisation then Marrim, Khyeng and Julhung lose 
all the grounds for their independent and separate existence. 
In other words, we may think of a time when they were not 
divided. Taking this to be a working hypothesis it now 
remains to be seen how this originally one group divided into 
three and why ? One plausible ground that may be suggested, 
under the circumstances, is the existence in the past of some 
functional privileges associated with certain family groups, 
which brought about the separation in the ranks of an otherwise 
united group. It has been stated that the post of Khullakpa 
(headman of the village) at Purumkhulen, the oldest and in fact 
the parent village of the Purums, was ere long a monopoly of 
the Marrim clan. Among the Chirus, who also have a similar 
social organisation, this trait is more prominently developed. 
Not only the posts of Khullakpa and Luplakpa (deputy headman) 
but also that of the Thempu (priest of the village) are attached 
to particular clans. The Purum evidence is not so complete 
yet Marrim’s monopoly may possibly be regarded as a clue to 
the origin of division in the rank of the originally united 
group out of which the present Marrim, Khyeng and Julhung 
clans were formed. But this is nothing more than a 
suggestion as our data on the point are very meagre. Further 
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inyeBtigatron' on this line in the field may throw some light on 
our hypothesis. 

Though dual organisation is found in some other branches 
of the Old Kuki group, e.g., Aimols, Anals and Lamgangs, 
we do not meet with it among the Purums. But certain peculiar 
customs and terms of relationship probably point towards the 
existence of such an institution in the past. As for example, the 
word maksd indicates the husbands of the daughters of a 
family of all generations possible. Similarly the wives of 
the maksas are known as ningans. These two group appella- 
tions, applied without any distinction of generation, perhaps 
indicate the complementary groups of a dual division. Both the 
mdksds and the ningans of a family are required to play impor- 
tant parts in the more important social and religious ceremonies 
of the family. As for example, at the time of marriage the 
mdksds and ningans go to the house of the bride’s father to 
bring the bride to her husband’s father’s house. No other per- 
son from the side of the bridegroom may accompany them, on 
this occasion. Moreover, they have to carry shinsu (meat-curry) 
and zu (fermented liquor) supplied by the bridegroom’s father 
to the house of the bride’s Mther on this occasion. Now, these 
two articles are tabooed to all persons belonging to the clan of 
the bridegroom as well as to all the female members (it seems 
they are daughters of the clan and not the wives) of 
the clan of the bride including the bride herself. Un- 
fortunately it has not been definitely enquired whether all the 
wives of the family of the bride may partake of it though it is 
clearly stated that the mother of the bride is served with 
these next to the father. If so, it gives us a society with two 
exogamous moities wherein the wives of each moiety have to 
observe certain customs along with their husbands while the 
daughters instead of observing the customs of their moiety 
of origin pursue the customs of the complementary moiety 
wherein they will soon be married. We cannot explain the 
restrictions relating to the abovementioned shinsu and zu 
except with the help of some such hypothesis. 
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Th© pa»tf {flayed by the mSksSs in' tlie dii^osal' of ^ediWid' 
body is very significant in this connection. To meufttbir ottiy a' 
few of these activities, ihe mdhsds wash ifte corpse, aany it to 
the burial ground', and put it into the' family burial vault. Proni' 
the data at our disposal it appears that in the disposal of a dfead' 
body among the Purums the nearest patrilineal agnatic relatives' 
of the deceased have nothing to do except witnessing the difiteren# 
acts as mere spectators. Among the Tlingit and the Iroquois* 
tribes of North America a similar custom exists. These two 
tribes are organised on dual basis, each having two exogamous 
moieties with matrilineal descent. At^mong them reciprocal 
burial by the moieties is the custom, i.e., the members of one 
moiety dispose the dead bodies of the other moiety of the tribe. 
The group of maksas among the Purums is perhaps reminiscent 
of the opposite moiety in a dual division, as among the Tlingit 
and the Iroquois tribes. Another possible explanation lies in* 
the previous existence of matrilineal descent and matri local 
residence among this tribe. In a matrilineal and matrilocai 
community it is the duty of the sister, primarily, to look after 
the disposal of the earthly remains V)f her brother, who has gone 
over to live in a separate family, with' his wife (c/. the Khasl 
custom according to which the members of a man’s — matri'* 
lineal clan — take precedence over hie children in applyiag'fiie 
to his funeral pyre) . She may be naturally e»pecl»d to‘ render 
this duty through her husband. When in course* of time matri*- 
liny and matrilocal residence disappeared liirough the impact 
of patriliny and patrilocal residence this old funeral custom per- 
sisted as a’ relic of the past. 

Another interesting feature of Piirum social organisation' 
is found in the mutual use' of specific terms of address- by 
membMs of different oJmis and’ sesmi Sterne' of these' 
given below> : — 

A’ Midcaa bov addt'esses‘ a Mturim girl as 'kan&unu 
.... .. Tiiao .« Mtunu 

,, MArrim girl ,, Maksn boy as kupd 

„ Thao ,, Makao „ „ kapu 
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These terms seem to have been borrowed fronr the terms of 
relationship now in use among the tribe. People who are not* 
related to each other in any way always use these terms in 
their conversation. The four terms in general use now are 
kdnSunu, kupa, kdtunu, and kapu as indicated in the table 
given above. Each of these terms indicate a number of rela- 
tives when used as a term of relationship. Though it is possible 
to find out the primary meaning of each one of them from the 
data at our disposal I shall not attempt that here, but shall confine 
myself to an explanation of their significance as clan-terms of 
address. Two of these terms, viz., kdtunu and kdndunu are used 
by the males in respect of females of other clans while the re- 
maining two, viz., kdpu and kupd are used by the females in 
addressing males of clans other than those of their own. Thus 
a man uses the term kdtunu in respect of those girls only whom 
he cannot marry owing to clan restrictions of marriage while he 
uses the term kdndunu in respect of those girls only who are 
his potential mates. Similarly the girls use the term kdpu 
in addressing such persons whom they cannot marry and the term 
kupd in respect of such perst)n8 whom they can marry. Thus 
for each individual in Purum society the members of the other 
sex are divided into two broad divisions — those who can be 
married and those who cannot be married. Is this recognition 
of two groups reminiscent of former dual organisation ? It is 
not possible at this stage of our knowledge to answer this 
question. Another possible explanation may be offered. These 
clan-terms of address might have originated in an attempt to 
simplify the complicated laws governing inter-clan unians and 
providing the people with an easy means of avoiding the 
tabooed and selecting the suitable persons for purposes of 
love-life. 

Over and above the four terms of address referred to above 
there are others which are used between persons of the same 
sex. The age factor- is also recognised which ^has necessitated 
the use of other terms. But all of them harmoniously group 
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round the original four terms, viz., kanaunu, kupd, kdtunu, 
and kapu.^ 

The present tri-clan arrangement of the tribe has probably 
been brought about by the intermixture of a matrilineal people 
with a patrilineal people with dual organisation. This seems 
to explain the occurrence of dual organisation and tri-clan 
division among so nearly related branches of the Old Kuki 
group. But this conclusion is based on so very slender grounds 
that it should not be regarded as anything more than a working 
hypothesis. 

1 A detailed description of all these features will be attejupted in my proposed mono- 
graph on the Purums. 



SOME FRIENDS OF JOHN KEATS 

By 

Jatantakumar Dasgufta, M.A., Ph.D. (London). 

I 

Biographers of John Keats are at variance regarding the 
relations that existed between the poet and his friends. 
Sidney Colvin says, “ The days of the years of his life, were 
few and evil, but above his grave the double aureole of poetry 
and friendship shines immortally.” Amy Lowell takes an 
entirely different view and remarks, “ Yet it is a melancholy 
fact that, warm and kindly as many of his friends were, in no 
single instance did he get back as good as he gave.” (John 
Keats, Vol. I, p. 609.) Lord Houghton notes the series of 
honourable friendships associated with a poet’s fame. (Life 
and Letters of Keats, Everyman’s Library Edition, p. 60.) Yet 
even Miss Lowell is not Wholly unmindful of the influence 
of his friends over Keats. She says, “ Apart from the obvious, 
ly unusual men like Hazlitt, and Hunt, and Haydon, there 
was a high degree of interest in literary affairs, and much 
critical acumen, displayed by all the group,” (Vol. II, 
p. 114.) 

I 

Although Keats had several distinguished friends like 
Hunt, Haydon, Oowden, Clarke and Severn, the place of 
honour has been accorded to John Hamilton Beynolds 
(1794-1852). Middleton Murry says, “ Beynolds was one 
of the best and most gifted friends Keats ever had.” 
(Studies in Keats, 1930, p. 6.) Another writer observes that 
his be.st friend seems to have been J. H. Reynolds. (H. C. 
Shelley, Literary By-paths in Old England, p. 221.) Reynolds 
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was born at Shrewsbury and was the son of a Master of 
Christ’s Hospital. He was educated at St. Paul’s and entered 
a Life Insurance Office. Subsequently he became a lawyer and 
at the time of his death at Newport (Isle of Weight) was 
Clerk to the County Court. 

The Reynolds family was a cultured one. Charlotte 
Reynolds (1761-1848), mother of John Hamilton, wrote a 
modest volume “ Mrs. Leslie and her Grandchildren : 
A Tale ” (1827) under the pseudonym of Mrs. 

Hamerton. The authoress wrote in the preface, “ It 
is with quaking ruffles and a panting stomacher that 
the Authoress of this little work submits it to a reading 
Public. She could not, without some flutterings, lay it before 
even a ‘ reading fly.’ A first appearance in print is an awful 
matter; and she can quite sympathize with the feeling of 
those gentlemen who fancy in publicly delivering their 
senHments that they have attracted ‘ the eyes of all Europe.’ ” 
About this book Charles Lamb wrote to Thomas Hood, 
“ We have all been pleased with Mrs. Leslie : I speak it most 
sincerely. There is much manly 'sense with a feminine ex- 
pression, which is my definition of ladies’ writing.” (H. C. 
Shelley, p. 327.) Of the three sisters of Reynolds, Mariane 
became Mrs. Green and was the mother of two notable 
artists, Jane married Tom Hood and Charlotte remained 
single. Keats was on very friendly terms with these sisters. 
Buxton Eorman writes, ” Miss Charlotte Reynolds tells me 
that hp was passionately fond of music, and would sit for 
hours while she played the piano to him. It was to a Spanish 
air which she used to play that the song ' Hush, hush ! tread 
softly ! ’ was composed ; and so sensitive was he to proper 
execution, that, when a wrong note has been played in a 
public performance, he has been known to say that he would 
like to ‘ go down into the orchestra and smash all the fiddles.” 
(Poetical Works and other Writings of Keats^ 1883, Londonj^ 
Preface, pp. xxix-xxx.) 
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Eeynolds met Keats at Leigh Hunt’s house in 1816. 
Before that he had begun to write. In 1814 his first volume of 
poetry “ Safie, an Eastern Tale ” came out and was dedicated 
to Lord Byron. On receipt of a copy of it Byron wrote to 
Eeynolds, " The poem itself as the work of a. youngman is 
highly creditable to your talents, and promises better for 
future efforts than any which I can now recollect. Whether 
you intead to pursue your poetical career I do not know and 
can have no right to enquire, but in whatever channel your 
abilities are directed, I think it will be your own fault if 
they do not eventually lead to distinction. Happiness must 
of course depend upon conduct, but even fame itself would 
be but poor compensation for self-reproach.” (V. H. Collins, 
Lord Byron in his Letters, p. 117.) Byron also wrote to Francis 
Hodgson to review it and this was done in the September 
(1814) issue of the Monthly Review (pp. 6Q ff.). “ The Eden 

of Imagination” (1814), another volume of poems by Reynolds 
was dedicated to John Freeman Milwood Dovaston, Esq,, of 
West Felton, Shropshire “ as a slight but sincere token of the 
pleasure ” of their long friendship and from the dedication one 
gathers that the author regarded this gentleman as one on 
whose judgment he could rely as to the poetical merits of 
the book. “ The Naiad : a Tale ” with other Poems was pub- 
lished in 1816 by Taylor and Hessey who later became also 
the publishers of Keats. The volume was dedicated to 
Benjamin Robert Haydon. Wordsworth criticised the poetry 
of Reynolds and wrote to him, “ Your fancy is too luxuriant, 
and riots too much upon its own creations.” (H. C. ^helley, 
p. 223.) 

One of the best services that Reynolds did to Keats was 
to introduce him to James Rice, Charles Armitage Brown and 
C. W. Rilke. In 1818 Taylor and Hessey published Keats’ 
“ Bndymion,” The bitter criticism that was directed against 
it by the Quarterly Review ia too well known to be repro- 
duced here. Like a true friend Reynolds defended Keats in 
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the Alfred," Shn Exeter newspaper, in the course of which 
be said, “ Two things have struck us on the perusal of this 
singular poem. The first is, that Mr, Keats excels, in what 
Milton excelled the power of puting a spirit of life and 
novelty into the Heathen mythology. The second is, that 
in the structure of his verse, and the sinewy quality of his 
thoughts, Mr. Keats greatly resembles old Chapman, the 
nervous translator of Homer. His mind has ‘ thews and limbs 
like to its ancestors.’ Mr. Gifford, who knows something of 
the old dramatists, ought to have paused before he sanctioned 
the abuse of a spirit kindred with them. If he could not 
feel, he ought to know better.” (October 6, 1818.) Leigh 
Hunt reprinted this defence in his paper, the ” Examiner," 
on the 11th October, 1818. (Buxton Forman, Collected 
Works, 1883, Vol. III.) 

An intimacy had already sprung up between these two 
kindred minds and that Reynolds cherished an optimistic 
view regarding his friend’s future will be evident from the 
following poem, dated the 27th February, 1817, written on 
reading the sonnet which Keats wrote on the blank space at 
the end of Chaucer’s Tale of ‘ The Flowre and Lefe ’ : — 

Thy thoughts, dear Keats, are like fresh-gathered leaves. 

Or white flowers pluck’d from some sweet lily bed; 

They set the heart a-breathing, and they shed 
The glow of meadows, mornings, and spring eves, 

Over the excited soul. Thy genius weaves 

Songs that shall make the age be nature-led, 

And win that coronal for thy young head 
Which Time’s strange hand of freshness ne’er bereaves. 

Go on 1 and keep thee to thy own green way. 

Singing in that same key which Chaucer sung; — 

Be thou Companion of the Summer day, 

Roaming the fields, and olden woods among : — 

So shall thy Muse be ever in her May; 

And thy luxuriant Spirit ever young. 

(Keats: Poetry and Prose, Buxton Forman, 1890, p. 46.) 
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On another occasion he wrote, “ I am confident, Keats, that 
the Pot of Basil hath that simplicity and quiet pathos, which 
are of sure sovereignty over all hearts.” (Amy Lowell, Vol. 
II, p. 105 ff.) 

The best period of the literary activity of- Reynolds was 
that during which he was in the Keats group. In 1819 he 
wrote a burlesque, “Peter Bell, a Lyrical Ballad” under 
the pen-name of W. W. In the preface he wrote, “Of Peter 
Bell I have only thus much to say : it completes the simple 
system of natural narrative, which I began so early as 1798. 
It is written in that pure unlaboured style, which can only be 
met with among labourers and I can safely say, that while 
its imaginations spring beyond the reach of the most imagina- 
tive, its occasional meaning occasionally falls far below the 
meanest capacity. As these are the days of counterfeits, I am 
compelled to caution my readers against them, ‘ for such are 
abroad.’ Howevei, I here declare this to be the true Peter ; 
this to be the old original Bell. I commit my Ballad Con- 
fidently to posterity. I love to read my own poetry : it does 
my heart good.” He returned to the subject again in a poem 
called “ Peter Bell versus Peter Bell ” in another work, “ The 
Pancy,” published in 1820. About “Peter Bell” Coleridge 
wrote to Taylor and Hessey, “ When a man can imitate even 
stupidly the blunders of Dogberry so as to render them, as 
Shakespeare does, the vehicles of the most exquisite sense — 
that is indeed wit ! But be the verses what they may, they 
are all mostly fair, and the preface and notes are very droll 
and clever” (H. 0. Shelley, p. 243). Hood said of Reynolds 
that he was good “at a comic verse or a serious stanza — 
smart at a repartee, sharp at a retort— -and not averse to a 
bit of mischief ” (Walter Jerrold, Thomas Hood and Charles 
Lamb, p. 121). 

But cerjtain circumstances had entered his life which made 
him gradually drift away from poetry. In the “ Farewell to 
the Muses ” (1818) written on the flyleaf of the Shakespeare 
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volume which Reynolds gave to Keats he regarded himself as 
one “ banished from the rolls of honouring men that keep a 
temperate eye on airy fame.” (This poem is in MS. in the 
Hampstead Public Library — see The Keats Letters, Papers, 
and other Relics, Ed. G. C. Williamson, 1914.) In some of the 
sonnets in ” The Fancy ” (1820) published under the initials 
P. C. (Peter Corcoran) there are references to this effect. 


In one poem he wrote, 

‘ ' Silent, I loolc at fame : I cannot climb 
To where her temple is — Not mine the might : 

I have some glimmering of what is sublime — 

But, ah I it is a mos't inconstant light.” 

In another he said, 

‘‘ Magnificent and mental images 
Have visited me oftentimes, and given 
My mind to proud delighis — but now it sees 

Those visions going like tire iiglits of even : ” 

< 

John Masefield regards part of “ The Fancy ” as autobio- 
graphical (Introduction to “The Fancy,” 1905). But another 
critic thinks that there is no contemporary evidence to sub- 
stantiate the view that Peter Corcoran was a self-portraiture. 
(G. L. Marsh- John Hamilton Reynolds : Poetry and Prose, 
1928.) In Edmund Blunden’s “ Sketches in the Life of John 
Clare by Himself” (1931) we read about Reynolds, “He 
is one of the best fellows living, and ought to be a poet of the 
first order. Himself is his only hindrance at present ” (p. 117). 
But although Clare speaks very highly of Reynolds one finds 
no clue whatsoever to what the hindrance was except that he 
paid more attention to the present and that he carried none of 
the author about him (Blunden, p. 109 ff.). 

In the dedication to “ The Garden of Florence and other 
Poems ” (1821), published under the name of John Hamilton 
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there are clear indications that Reynolds was drifting more to 
the legal profession. He wrote, 

“ as the time increases, 

I give up drawing verse for drawing leases.’’ 


And in another place, 

“ Shakespeare gives place to Blackstone’s Uommcntarios 
And Bums’s Poems usher in Burns’ Justice.” 

Keats and Reynolds had jointly projected a volume of metrical 
versions from Boccaccio (Letters of Keats, M. B. Forman, 
1931, Vol. I, p. 149). But this scheme did not materialise 
on account of Keats’ illness. The work, however, was 
launched by Reynolds alone who wrote in the advertisement 
to the book, “ The Stories from Boccaccio (The Garden of 
Florence, and the Ladye of Provence) were to have been asso- 
ciated with tales from the same source, intended to have been 
written by a friend ; — but illjiess on his part, and distracting 
engagements on mine, prevented us from accomplishing our 
plan at the time ; and Death now, to my deep sorrow, has 
frustrated it for ever. He who is gone, was one of the very 
kindest friends I possessed, and yet he was not kinder perhaps 
to me than to others. His intense mind and powerful feeling 
would, I truly believe, have done the world some service, had 
his life been spared — but he was of too sensitive a nature — 
and thus he was destroyed.” While composing some lines of 
the poem, ” Romance of Youth,” written in Spdhserian 
stanzas Reynolds might have had Keats in mind. There are 
direct references to musing over Psyche and dreaming of 
young Endymion in Stanzas XIX and XX. A writer, however, 
suggests that the ” youngster boy ” is Reynolds himself al- 
though he admits that the probable allusion to Keats was 
mentioned by a contemporary reviewer (J. H. Reynolds : 
Poetry and Prose, p. 111). Reynolds had already tried his 
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hand at the Spenserian stanza (Letters of Keats, Vol. I, 
M. B. Forman, p. 152). 

After the death of Keats , Reynolds became associated 
with Lamb, Hazlitt, Allan Cunningham, Barry Cornwall, 
George Barley, Tom Hood and others. With Hood he parti- 
cipated anonymously in “Odes and Addresses to Great 
People ’’ (1825) which elicited from Sir Walter Scott appre- 
ciation for its “ inoffensive and humorous satife.’’ (W. Jerrold, 
p. 133). Prior to this he had written under the name of 
Edward Herbert a witty article entitled “ The Literary Police 
Ofl3.ce, Bow Street ” in the London Magazine, February, 1823. 
But his admiration for Keats never abated. In 1846 he wrote 
to Richard Moncton Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton) 
about Keats, “ He was hunted in his youth, — before he had 
strength to escape his bandages ! He had the greatest power 
of poetry in him, of any one since Shakespeare — He was the 
sincerest Friend, — the most loveable associate, — the deepest 
listeiier to the griefs and disappointments of all around him 
‘ that ever lived in the side of times.’ ” 

Reynolds probably has not r/iceived his due from his 
contemporaries. After his death “ The Athenaeum ” (27th 
November, 1852, p. 1296) in an obituary notice opined that 
neither in law nor in literature he could shine as his interests 
were divided. Writing in the “ Notes and Queries ’’ a corres- 
pondent said, “ He indeed played the old game of fast and 
loose between law and literature, pleasure and study ’’ (1856, 
p. 275). Bat it is not too much to regard him as “ a real 
personality in his time, even among men far greater than 
himself.’’ John Masefield’s encomium is decidedly the best 
tribute that has been paid to him : 

“ One thinks of him as a person delighting in life... He 
loved poetry, but he loved life and nature more ; and nearly all 
that he wrote he wrote, perhaps a little petulantly, feeling that 
the best of it was less precious than the flowers in the hedge, 
and the ragged wanderer upon the road. Better than anything 
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he loved his comrades. His wit, and charm, and vivid sense 
of beauty, were gifts held in trust for the half-dozen friends 
who lived his life, and shared his vision of life.” Among 
these friends John Keats stands first and nearest. 

II 

The name of Benjamin Robert Haydou (1786-1846) is a 
familiar one to all students of Keats’ poetry. Now Haydon 
though gifted in many ways was a peculiar man He was 
always in debt and often asking his friends to lend him 
money. Even Keats who was not a rich person lent him 
thirty pounds. (Colvin, Keats, 1017, p. 637.) Haydon first 
met Keats at Leigh Hunt’s place in 1816, and “was amazing- 
ly interested by his pre maturity of intellectual and poetical 
power.” Keats sent to Haydon his sonnet “ Great spirits now 
on earth are sojourning ” with a letter. (See Correspondence 
and Table Talk of Haydon, 2 vols., Ed. E. W. Haydon, 1876, 
for Haydon’s letters to Keats.) In 1817 Keats wrote a sonnet 
“ On Seeing the Elgin Marbles ” and sent it to Haydon. Even 
in 1817 Keats was feeling dpath and in this poem he wrote : 

“ My spirit is too weak ; mortality 

Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 

And each imagin’d pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardship tells mo I must die 
Like a sick eagle looking at the sky.” 

Haydon reviewed the first volume of Keats’ poems in the 
“ Champion ” (March 9, 1817) and he was one of the very 
first to discern the good promise of Keats, But Haydon’s was 
not a blind admiration. He pointed out the defects in this 
work such as the use of compound epithets, over-wrought 
descriptions and the faultiness of measure at times. “ The 
best poets of the day might not blush to own it ” was Haydon ’s 
opinion. This review was first discovered and published in 
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- the publicatioas of the Modern Language Society of America 
(Vol. XL, No. 1) by Miss Roberta Cornelius. Mr. Middleton 
Murry has also reprinted it in “ Studies in Keats.” There 
are certain passages in it which show Haydon as an excellent 
critic ; “ At a time when nothing is talked of but the power 
and passion of Lord Byron, and the playful and elegant fancy 
of Moore, the correctness of Rogers, and the sublimity of 
Oaraphell (these terms we should conceive are ready composed 
in Edinburgh Review-shop) a youngman starts suddenly 

before us, with a genius that is likely to eclipse them all 

Mr. Keats is fated, or ‘ we have no judgment in an honest 
face to look at natural objects with his mind, as Shakespeare 
and Chaucer did, and not merely with his eye as nearly all 
modern poets do ; — to clothe his poetry with a grand intellec- 
tual light, and to lap his name in the lay of immortality.” In 
a letter to Keats Haydon wrote, “ I have read your ‘ Sleep ’ 
and ‘ Poetry.’ It is a flash of lightning that will rouse men 
from their occupations, and keep them trembling for the crash 
of thunder that will follow.” 

In his “ Autobiography ” Haydon has made a note about 
a party on 28th December, 1817, in his studio when Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Monkhouse aUd Ritchie were present: 
*“ It was indeed an immortal evening, Wordsworth’s fine 
intonation as he quoted Milton and Virgil, Keats’ eager in- 
spired look, Lamb’s quaint sparkle of lambent humour, so 
speeded the stream of conversation, that in my life I never 
passed a more delightful time. All our fun was within bounds. 
Not a word passed that an apostle might not have listened to. 
It was a night worthy of the Elizabethan age, and ray solemn 
Jerusalem flashing up by flame of fire, with Christ hanging 
over us like a vision, all made up a picture which will long 
glow upon 


that inward eye 

which is the bliss of solitude ” (p. 862 ). 
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In March 1818, Haydon and Keats who was then at Teign- 
mouth were corresponding. Keats in one of his letters wrote, 

“ It has yet been a mystery to me how and where Wordsworth 
went. I can’t help thinking he has returned to his shell, with 
his beautiful wife and his enchanting sister.' It is a great 
pity that people by associating themselves with the finest 
things spoil them. Hunt has damned Hampstead with 
masks and sonnets and. Italian tales ; Wordsworth has damned 
the Lakes ; Milman has damned the old dramatists ; West 
has damned wholesale ; Peacock has damned satire ; Hazlitt 
has damned the bigoted and the blue-stockinged ; how darest 
the man ? ” (Correspondence and Table Talk, Vol. II, p. G ff.; 
M. B. Forman, Letters of Keats, Vol. I, p. 128, the wordings 
are slightly different.) In an undated letter Keats wrote from 
Wentworth Place to Haydon, “ I have been writing a little 
now and then lately, but nothing to speak of, being discon- 
tented and, as it were, moulting I smoke more and more 

my own insufficiency, I see by little and little more of what 
is to be done, and how it is tc^ be done, should I ever be able 
to do it. On my soul, there should be some reward for that 
continual “ agonie ennuyense.” (Correspondence and Table 
Talk, Vol. II, p. 13.) From the same place in December,^ 
1818, Keats wrote to Haydon about himself, “ My general life in 
society is silence. I feel in myself all the vices of poet-irri- 
tability, love of effect and admiration ; and influenced by such 
devils I may at times say more ridiculous things than I am 
aware of, but I will put a stop to that in a manner I have long 

resolved upon I am certainly more for greatness in a* shade 

than in the open day. I am speaking as a mortal. I should 
say, I value more the privilege of seeing great things in loneli- 
ness, than the fame of a prophet I have a little money that 

may enable me to study, and to travel for three or four years, 
I never expect to get anything by my books, and, moreover, 
I wish to avoid publishing. I admire human nature, but I do 
not like men.” (Buxton Forman, Letters of Keats, pp. 232-33.) 
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That for some reason or other Keats was disgusted with 
his friends is evident from the letters he wrote to Kanny 
Brawne before leaving for Italy : “ My friends have behaved 

well to me in every instance but one, and there they have 
become tattlers, and inquisitors into my conduct : spying 
upon a secret I would rather die than share it with anybody’s 
confidence. For this I cannot wish them well, I care not to 
see any of them again. If I am the Theme, I, will not be the 
Friend of idle Gossips. Good Gods what a shame it is our 
Loves should be so put into the microscope of a Coterie.” 
(Buxton Forman, Letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne, 1878, 
No. XXXVI.) Also in another letter to Miss Brawne we read, 
“ I shall never be able any more to endure the society of any 
of those who used to meet at Elm Cottage and Wentworth 

Place I hate men, and women more.” {Ibid, No. XXXVII.) 

Allowance must be made for the sick and nervous state of 
Keats’ mind when he wrote such unkind words about his 
friends. Some of them might have been mean in their 
dealings with him but that is no reason why he should have 
fallen foul upon the whole set. ,They were not infallible or 
perfect, but a few of them were true to him till his death and 
even after it. A French biographer of Keats thinks that 
Haydon was not careful in his relations with Keats during 
the last days and he was too petty. (A. Erlande, Life 
of John Keats, English Translation by M. Robinson, 1929.) 
That all was not well with their friendship in 1819 is 
suggested by George Paston in “ B. R. Haydon and his 
Friend’s ” (1905) who quotes Keats writing to his brother 
George : “ I shall perhaps still be acquainted with him ; 
but for friendship, that is at an end.” (P. 101.) Yet 
Wordsworth writing to Haydon in 1820 enquired, “ How is 
Keats ? he is a youth of promise, too great for the sorry com- 
pany he keeps.” (Correspondence and Table Talk, Vol. II, p. 
36.) As to this “ sorry company ” which Wordsworth mentions 
Haydon himself said, “ The greatest calamity for Keats was his 
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being brought before the world by a set who had so much the 
habit of puflSng each other that every one connected with it 
suffered in public estimation.” (Autobiography, p. 336.) In 
this “ puffing each other ’’business then Haydon personally was 
involved ! One is reminded iti this connection of what Sir 
Walter Scott wrote to H. H. Milman, “ I think any compli- 
mentary intercourse betv/ixt men of our craft is very apt to 
degenerate into a commercial treaty for mutual flattery.” (The 
Letters of Sir Walter Scott, Ed. H. J. C. Grierson, Centenary 
Edition, Vol. VI, p. 172.) 

Haydon was of opinion that Keats died a victim to mis* 
takes on all hands, alike on the part of enemies and friends, 
(Autobiography, p. 337.) If such is his own verdict then he 
himself must have been one of those persons responsible for such 
a catastrophe. Haydon further speaks of the connection of Keats 
with the “ Examiner ” clique and the unjust aversion against 
him brought about by it. But the real fact was that he did not 
like Leigh Hunt and did not pull on well with Reynolds either. 
Hence he is not fair towards his other friends. After Keats’ 
death Haydon wrote in hig Journal, “ A genius more purely 
poetical never existed. In fireside conversation he was weak 
and inconsequent, but he was in his glory in the fields. He 
was the most unselfish of human creatures ; unadapted to tBe 

world, he had a kind heart, and would have shared his 

fortune with any one who wanted it.. .Poor dear Keats. ..May 
your kind and gentle spirit be now mingling with those of 
Shakespeare and Milton before whose minds you have so 
often bowed.” (Life of B. R. Haydon from his Autobio- 
graphy and Journals, Edited and compiled by Tom Taylor, 
1863, pp. 8-10, Vol, II.) Blunden in the Epilogue to 
Haydon’s Autobiography (1927) remarks, “ There is no ques- 
tioning the warmth of Haydon’s friendship for Keats, despite 
his misunderstandings.” The famous Nightingale Ode of 
Keats was recited first to Haydon and given on his suggestion 
for publication to the “ Annals of Fine Arts ” which his friend 
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tTaiues Elmes edited. (Keats Memorial Volume, Ed. G. 0. 
Williamson, 1921, article by Sidney Colvin — A Morning’s 
Work in a Hampstead Garden.) 

It would not be out of place to note here that Haydon 
introduced Lamb to Keats though they did not become friends 
in the sense that Haydon and Keats were. (E. V. Lucas, The 
Life of Charles Lamb, 1921, p. 482 ff., Vol. I.) Keats referred 
to Lamb’s jokes in a letter to his brother George (M. B. For- 
man, Vol. II, p. 468, Letter dated 17th September, 1819.) In 
another letter to his brothers he spoke about Lamb getting 
tipsy. {Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 80-81.) Lamb always admired Keats* 
poetry. {Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1838, p. 464, Review 
of T. N. Talfourd’s Letters of Charles Lamb by Rev. John 
Mitford.) Water Jerrold thinks that it is not improbable that 
Lamb wrote the brief notice of Keats’ death which appeared 
in the “ London Magazine ” under the signature “ L.” (Thomas 
Hood and Charles Lamb, pp. 143-44.) This obituary notice is 
an appreciative one : 

“ Mr. Keats was, in the truest sense of the word, a poet. 
There is but a small portion of the. public acquainted with 
the writings of this youngman ; yet they were full of high 
imagination and delicate fancy, and bis images were beautiful 
and more entirely his own, perhaps, than those of any living 
writer whatever. He had a fine ear, a tender heart, and at 
times great force and originality of expression : and notwith- 
standing all this, he has been suffered to rise and pass away 
almost without a notice : the laurel has been awarded (for the 
present) ‘to other brows : the bolder aspirants have been 
allowed to take their station on the slippery steps of the temple 
of fame, while he has been nearly hidden among the crowd 
during his life, and has at last died, solitary and in sorrow, in 
foreign land.” (P. 426, London Magazine, April, 1821.) 
Bertram Dobell on the other hand was of opinion that this 
might have been written by Bryan Waller Procter. (Side- 
lights of Charles Lamb, 1908, p. 192.) But there is not much 
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reason to think like that. Lamb was sufficiently generous to 
be capable of writing in such a vein about a fellow man of 
letters. 

Ill 

Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) was one of the literary lumi- 
naries of bis own days and Keats was introduced to him 
by Cowden Clarke. (Clarke, Recollections of Writers, 1878, 
p. 132 £f.) In 1815 Keats hud written a sonnet in admiration of 
Hunt before he actually met him. The Poems of 1817 were 
dedicated to Hunt in the sonnet “ Glory and Loveliness have 
passed away.” Hunt replied in a sonnet to John Keats. 
(Pp. 36-37, B. Miller Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, 
Shelley and Keats, 1920.) In Hunt’s “ Foliage ” (1818) there 
are four sonnets addressed to Keats, one of which begins with 
“ Young Keats a flowering laurel on your brow.” (Buxton 
Forman, Poetical Works of Keats, Vol. I, Appendix.) Leigh 
Hunt wrote a very fine sonnet on Keats in 1817 on flyleaf of a 
copy of Keats’ Poems of 1817, now in possession of Mr. fl. B. 
Smith of America ; 

“ Keats, I adiniro*thine upward daring soul, 

Thine eager grasp at immortality 
I deem within thy reach; rejoic’d I see 
Thee spurn, with brow serene, the gross control 
Of circumstance; while o’er thee visions roll 
In radiant pomp of lovely poesy. 

She points to blest abodes where spirits free 
Feed on her smiles and her great men extol. 

Still shall the pure flame bright within thee burn 
While Nature’s voice alone directs thy mind; 

Who bids thy speculation inward turn 
Assuring thee her transcript thou shalt find. 

Live hers — live freedom’s friend ; so round thine um 
The oak shall with thy laurels be entwin’d.” 

(Bulletin of the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial, Rome, Ed. Sir R. Rodd and 
H. N. Gay. No. 2, p. 26, 1913 ; also 
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“ Note on Some Volumes now in 
America once owned by Keats,” by 
11. TJ. Johnson, p. 11.) 

Keats was an ardent admirer of Hunt. In several of his 
sonnets there are enough indications of this. In the sonnet 
written on the day that Hunt left prison Keats wrote : 

“ In Spenser’s halls he stray’d, and bowers fair, 

Culling enchanted flowers ; and he flew 
With daring Milton through the fields of air ; 

To regions of his own genius true 
Took happy flights. ” 

In a sonnet to Haydon Hunt is referred to as “ he of the 
rose, the violet, the spring, the social smile, the chain for 
Freedom’s sake.” In 1817 Keats wrote a poem on Hunt’s 
“ Story of Kiraini.” Hunt in 1820 dedicated his translation 
of Tasso’s “ Amyntas ” to Keats. 

Keats lived with Leigh Hunt in Hampstead for some 
time and Hunt has recorded his impressions of Keats’ perso- 
nal appearance in ” Lord Byron and Some of his Contempora- 
ries ” (1828) : “ He was under the mMdle height ; and his lower 
limbs were small in comparison with the upper, but neat and 
well turned. His shoulders were very broad for his size ; he 
had a face in which energy and sensibility were remarkably 
mixed up ; an eager power, checked and made patient by ill- 
health. Every feature was at once strongly cut, and deli- 
cately alive. If there was any faulty expression, it was in 
the mouth, which was not without something of a character of 
pugnacity. His face was rather long than otherwise ; the 
upper lip projected a little over the under ; the chin was 
bold, the cheeks sunken ; the eyes mellow and flowing ; large, 
dark, and sensitive. At the recital of a noble action, or a 
beautiful thought, they would suffuse with tears, and his 
mouth trembled. In this, there was ill-health as well as ima- 
gination, for he had great moral courage His hair, of a 

brown colour, was fine, and hung in natural ringlets. The 
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bead 'vras « pvtzzle for lihe pbrenotogists, lading remarkal^y 
sotaU ia ekull : a oiaguiari^ 'arhieh tie had in common 
wfth Syvon and J^oMey, whose hats I ooald aiot get on ” 
(■pp, S46-47). 

When Keats left England Hunt addressed to him a 
cneasage of faretwell whtoh was pu'hlisbed in the “ Indicator ” 
(SOth 8eptem!ber, 1820) : “ Thou hast ‘ a mighty soul in a little 
hody ; * and the ikind eares of the former for all about thee 
shall no iongor subject the latter to the Ohanoe of impressions 
which it soorne ; afud the soft skies ef Italy shall breathe balm 
ufien it ; amd thou shall return with thy friend the nightin- 
gale, arUA mahe all thy other friends as happy with thy voice 
as they are sorrowful to miss %. The little cage thou didst 
sometime Share with us, looks as deficient without thee, as 
thy present one may do without us ; — but — farewell for a 
whfie : thy heart is in our fields ; and thou wilt soon be back 
r^ointoit.” (Buxton Forman, Oollected Works, Vol. IV ; also 
Blnodeu, Leigh Hunt’s “ Examiner ” examined, 1928, p. 158.) 

the departure for Itlay Hunt did not cease to take 
inteBest in Keats. In a lettpr* to_ Joseph Severn early in 1821 
Hunt wrote, “ Tell him — tell that great poet and noble-hearted 
man — that we shall all bear his memory in the most-precious 
part of our hearts, and that the world shall bow their heads to* 

it, as our loves do Tell him he is only before us on the 

road, ws he is ha everything else or, whether you tell him the 
latter or ne^ .tedl lum the former, and that we are coming after 
him. The tears are again »n my eyes, and 1 must not afford 
to shed them.” (The Cw-cespondence of Leigh Hunt, Edited 
by Thororton Hunt, 1862, Vail. I, p, 108.) It was Leigh Hunt 
who made Shelley take an interest in Keats. Shelley in a 
letter from Pisa in November, 1820, to Marianne Hunt 
warote^ “ Where is Keats now ? I am anjxiously expecting 
him in Italy, when 1 shatU take care -to bestow every possible 
attentran onham. 1 ;«ion8id€v his a most valuable life, and lam 
deeply iuteciested in his safety. I dnteaid to be the ^ysioiim 
3 
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both of his body and of his soul^ to keep the one warnij 
and to teach the other Greek and Spanish. I am aware, in- 
deed, in part, that I am nourishing a rival who will far surpass 
me ; and this is an additional motive and will be an added 
pleasure.” (Ibid, p. 169.) 

But Hunt was not always particular if he wronged his 
friend for in a letter to Shelley (Ist March, 1821) he spoke of 
Keats as “ fearfully sensitive.” {Ibid, p. 163.) His own admission 
is, “ I could not love him as deeply as I did Shelley. That 
was impossible. But my affection was only second to the one 
which I entertained for that heart of hearts. Keats, like 
Shelley himself, enjoyed the usual privilege of greatness with 
all whom he knew, rendering it delightful to be obliged by 
him, and an equal, but not greater, delight to oblige. It was 
a pleasure to his friends to have him in their houses, and he 
did not grudge it.” (Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, p. 331, 
1928 Edition, originaily published in 1850.) During the for- 
mative period of the poetical career of Keats Leigh Hunt was 
of assistance to him and it would not be unreasonable 
to think that he stimulated to some extent the genius of Keats 
in the production of poetry. 


IV 

Three persons who should be placed in one group 
were extremely friendly to Keats. These were John Taylor 
(1781-1864), James Augustus Hessey (1786-1870), and 
B/ichard Woodhouse (1788 or 1789-1834). John Taylor was 
a partner of the firm of the publishers, Taylor and Hessey. 
He was of Scottish descent and son of James Taylor, a 
publisher at Retford. He was the originator of the 
theory that Sir Philip Francis wrote the letter of Juniu 
in his book “Junius Identified.” He and his partner 
Hessey lived at Fleet Street till the latter married and 
to their residence Lamb, Hazlitt, Keats, Reynolds and 
others were visitors. In 1821 Taylor became editor of the 
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London Magazine with Hood as sub-editor. In 1825 Ta;^Qr 
and Hessey dissolved their partnership and two years later 
Taylor became publisher to the University of London. Taylor 
spent his last days at Kensington and lies buried at Gamston 
near Retford. Both Taylor and Hessey were very good 
friends to Keats. They advanced him money and had high 
admiration for his poetic powers. The relationship that exist- 
ed between Keats and his publishers was above the ordinary 
cordiality that often exists between an author and his pub- 
lishers and can be said to have been very intimate. 

Taylor was really interested in Keats as will be evident 
from some of his letters. In a letter dated 15th May, 1818 
Taylor wrote, “ I have been calling this Morning on Mr. 
Gifford, and am happy in having secured an Acquaint- 
ance which I should never have suffered to decline had I 
been wise. He seems satisfied with the Identity of Junius — 
but what I principally wanted to see him for was to speak a 
Word or two in Favour of Keats. I had heard that he is 
writing an Article on Leigh Hunt, Shelley and Keats. I wished 
him to understand that Kgats was a young Man of great 
Promise, whom it would be cruel to sacrifice on the sole 
account of his Connexion with Hunt, a Connexion which would 
doubtless soon be Dissolved by the Differences of their Charac- 
ters. He heard and assented to all I said, but I fear it is too 
late to be of much Service, for he pointed to an Article in 
which they are noticed, then lying on his Table, and I fear it 
will not experience any alteration from my Appeal.” (London 
Mercury, p. 258, 1925.) Two years later Taylor wrote, •“ Next 
week Keats’s new Volume of Poems will be published, and if it 
does not sell well I think nothing will ever sell again, I am 
sure of this, that for poetic Genius there is not his equal 
living, and I would compare him against anyone with either 
Milton or Shakespeare for his Beauties” (Ibid, p. 259). 
In a letter, dated August 10, 1820, to his brother, Taylor 
referred to the bad financial position of Keats as his brother 
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€l«Qvge had boi^rowed ail his moaey and' o6 hia own.' desire* 
to advarnoe him so much as wiil earr^f him tfo* Borne and bMk 
a^in. Through Taylor’s efforts a cerlfedn amount of money 
was elubbed by mutual friends. 

Taylor wrote the introductions to John* Clare’s Poems 
descriptive of Rurai Life and Scenery” (1820)' and The 
Village Minstrel and other Poems” (1821) and lliese wore 
published by his own company. In many of Taylor’s letters 
to Clare written between 1820' and 183?7 there are references to 
Keats, Reynolds, Woodhouse, Hessey, Lamb, and others (London 
Mercury, 1921). His faith in Keats was very great and in 
the letters to Clare he affirmed it again and aigain (ibid, pp. 
141, 142, 14(6) . On the 26th March, 1821, TaylOr wrote to 
Clare, The life of poor Keats is ended at last : he died at 
the age of 25. — He used to say he should effect nothing upon 
which he would rest his fame till he was 30, and all our hopes 
are over at 25. But he has left enough though he did not 
think 80 and if his Biographer cannot do him Justice the ad- 
vocate is in Fault, and not theqause” (p. 145). In Glare’s 
‘^The Village Minstrel and other .Poems ” there is a poem to 
the memory of Keats and it was written obviously on the 
request of Taylor : 

“ The world, its hopes, and fears, have pass’d away; 

No more its trifling thou shalt feel or see ; 

Thy hopes are ripening in a brighter day. 

While these left buds thy monument shall be. 

^ When Rancour’s aims have passed in nought away, 

Enlaj'ging specks discern’d in more than thee, 

And beauties’ minishing which few display, — 

When these are past, true child of Poesy, 

Thou shalt survive — Ah, while a being dwells. 

With soul, in Nature’s joys, to warm like thine. 

With eye to view her fascinating, spells, 

And dream entranced o’er each form divine, 

Thy worth, Rnthusiast, shall be cherish’d here, — 

, Thy name with him shall li3ager, and be dear.” (Vol. 11, p. 207.) 
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Gliare has left an interesting pen-picture of Taylor from wU^h 
it can be gathered that he was “ a man of very pleasant 
address,” “ a very pleasant talker,” ” a clever fellow and a 
man of Genius.” (Blunden, Sketches in the Life of John 
Clare by Hhnself, pp. 117-19.) After 1826 Taylor did not see 
much' of his old friends and in some of his letters between 
1826 and 1830 there is a sad note. The London Magazine 
group had become dismembered and Taylor had also given up 
publishing. (See Bluden, New Sidelights on Eeats, Lamb 
and others from Letters to J. Clare, London Mercury, June, 
1921 ; Also Blunden, Shelley and Keats as they struck their 
Contemporaries, 1925.) 

Taylor was a man of character and learning. No wonder 
that to him Keats confided at times his best thoughts. In 
February, 1818, Keats wrote, “ I think Poetry should surprise 
by a fine excess and not by Singularity — it should strike the 
Reader as a wording of his own highest thoughts, and appear 
almost a Remembrance. Its touches of Beauty should never 
be half way thereby makin" the reader breathless instead of 
content ; the rise, the progress, the setting of imagery should 
like the sun come natural to him — shine over him and set 
soberly although in magnificence leaving him in the Luxury of 
twilight.” (Letters of Keats, M. B. Forman, Vol. I, p. 116.) 
In another letter Keats expressed his desire of finding enjoy- 
ment through ” continual drinking of knowledge.” (Ibid, 
p. 146.) In a subsequent letter Keats spoke of rather reading 
Chaucer than Ariosto. (Ibid, Vol. II, p. 481.) Keats was 
singularly fortunate in securing the good services of pulilishers 
like these who not only appreciated his merit but also stood by 
him in financial straits. 

James Augustus Hessey played the second fiddle to 
Taylor. Before he became a partner of Taylor he was with a 
firm called Lackington & Co. of Finsbury Square, London, 
which Taylor had also served for some years. Probably because 
Taylor was the senior and naturally more important of the 
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tw^, Hesaey preferred to remain in the background. Yet that 
he was a man of discernment can be judged from Keats’ letter 
to him, “ The Genius of Poetry must work out its own salva- 
tion in a man : It cannot be matured by law and precept, but 
by a sensation and watchfulness in itself. That which is 
creative must create itself.” (Letters of Keats, M. B. Porman, 
Vol. I, p. 243.) Hessey had profound regard for Keats. 
In a letter to a friend he wrote about the 1820 volume of 
Poems, “ For my part, I think no single volume of Poems 
ever gave me more real delight on the whole than I have 
received from this.” (London Mercury, Vol. IV, 1921, p. 
143.) On another occasion he wrote, “ Hyperion is full of the 
most sublime poetical Images, and the small Poems delight 
me very much.” (Ibid.) After their partnership was dissolved 
Hessey was for some time a Book and Print auctioneer and 
later on became a school master in Hampstead. To this school 
came the nephews of his former partner Taylor. 

"Taylor’s account of Hessey is quite interesting. “ James 
Augustus Hessey is thin, dresses principally in black, his face 
is round and good-humoured wheij he does not frown — when 
he does, it has the contrary expression. He is about 22, but 
retains a boyish appearance about the head. His application 
is good — his Conversation and manners, lively. He has a 
readiness of droll quotation, and humorous allusion — is some- 
what witty but had rather be considered a man of strong 
sense. His enunciation is not very distinct, but rapid, and 
when he wishes to utter his opinion in a serious manner, he 
hesitatds or stutters a little, as if in doubt what words to select 
next. He can speak with propriety on all subjects because 
his good sense teaches him how far he is qualified to speak. 
He is a great favourite wherever he goes, particularly with 
young Ladies, who like him for his cheerfulness, and because 

he sings a little, plays a little, and dances as well In a 

word he has wit and accomplishment sufficient to please 
everybody, and Sense enough to make them the subordinate 
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parts of his character.” (London Mercury, Vol. XII, 1926, 
pp, 164-66.) 

Richard Woodhouse belonged to an old Hertfordshire 
family. His father lived at Bath. He was educated at Eton 
and knew French, Spanish and Italian. Though interested in 
literature Woodhouse did not publish anything. He was a 
solicitor and a sort of literary adviser to Taylor and Hessey. 
Woodhouse wrote a friendly letter to Keats after the Black- 
wood and Quarterly’s attack. (Amy Lowell, John Keats, Vol. 
II, pp. 97 ff.) Previous to this he had written a sonnet to 
Apollo which was inspired by Keats’ Poems of 1817. (Amy 
Lowell, Vol. I, p. 281). In the coarse of his reply to Wood- 
house Keats wrote, “ A Poet is the most unpoetical of any 
thing in existence ; because he has no Identity — he is con- 
tinually in for and filling some other Body — The Sun, the Moon, 
the Sea and Men and Women who are creatures of impulse are 
poetical and have about them an unchangeable attribute — the 
poet has none ; no identity — he is certainly the most unpoetical 
of all God’s Creatures.” (M. B. Forman, Vol. I, p. 246.) In 
the same letter Keats wrotef, “ I am ambitious of doing the 
world some good : if I should be spared that may be the work 
of maturer years — in the interval I will assay to reach as high 
a summit in Poetry as the nerve bestowed upon me will 
suffer.” (Ibid, p. 246.) In a letter to his cousin Woodhouse 
remarked about Keats, “ Such a genius, I verily believe, has 
not appeared since Shakespeare and Milton.” (Amy Lowell, 
Vol. II, p. 187 ; also Times Literary Sui')plement, April 16, 
1914). ^ 

But Keats knew his limitations better than his friends. 
In September, 1819, he sent the “ Ode to Autumn ” and some 
lines from Hyperion ” to Woodhouse in the course of a 
letter from Winchester in which he truly expressed opinions 
about his own poems. “ The Pot of Basil ” Keats thought as 
“too smokable.” (M. B. Forman, Vol. II, p.. 425.) His 
own criticism of it was, " Isabella is what I should call were 
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1 a rRTietii«Br ‘ A ^i(;eaiktfiid«d Poem ’ an amusing sober* 
sadness about it.” {Ibid, p. 426.) Yet Woodhouse boped, 
“ Has faults will wear ' away — his fire will be chastened — and 
then eyes wall do homage to his brilManey. But genius is way- 
ward, trembling, easily daimted. And shall we ncrf; excuse the 
errors, the luxuriamcy of youth ? He had the faith that 
Keats during his life would “ rank on a level with the best 
of the last or present generation : and after his death will 
take his plaoe at their head.” (Colvin, Keats, 1917, p. 368.) 
Before Keats left England Woodhouse wrote to him, “ God 
bless you ! — Take care of yourself, — if it be only for your 
friends’ sake. Above all, keep your mind at ease. There are 
many who take more than a . brotherly Interest in your 
welfare.” (Amy Lowell, Vol. II, p. 462.) WithHaslamhe 
aooompanied Keats as far as Gravesend on his way to Italy, 
one of the last friendly acts that he could do. 

His special claim to remembrance is due to the fact that 
he was a sort «of nditor of Keats’ works in as much as he 
collected and copied all kinds of writings by Keats which 
otherwise would have been lost. Woodhouse was an excellent 
cftassic, had a turn for poetry and possessed a great deal of 
humanity. {London Mercury, 1925, p. 165, for Taylor’s 
impressions /of Woodhouse.) About 1330 he was attacked 
with oonswmpitaon and went abroad for the improvement of 
his health. He did not recover. His friends now and then 
visited hkn and before he died in Saptem'ber, 1834, he left all 
bos MS. papers oontaiiiung nnpubHPbed poems of Keats and 
various other matter relating to him with Taylor who wrote 
in this conneotion to a friend, “ I don’t know when it would 
be possible for me to do anything with them. I should like 
to ^rint a .cooiiplebe Edition of Keats’s Poems, with several of 
his Letters. <bnt the world cares nothing for him — I fear that 
even 260 copies would not seJli.” (Londm Mercury, June, 
1 ^ 1 , p. 0 . 46 .) Woodhouse had done his duty, hn!t Taylor was 
probably ifliimhing here as a publisher and reckoning the 
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uccess of such an enterprise. Yet we cannot blame him y»o 
much if we consider that Keats had not even then begun to be 
very much appreciated in England. 


V 

In 1817 Keats first came to know Charles Wentworth 
Dilke (1789-1861)) and Charles Armitage Brown (1786-1842) 
when the Keats brothers were living in Well Walk, Hamp- 
stead. Dilke and Brown were friends of Hunt and had been 
school-fellows. Brown had been in business, while Dilke 
was in the Civil Service. They shared a house or rather a 
joint block of two houses called Wentworth Place. In 
December, 1818, Keats came to live at this place with Brown 
after the death of Tom Keats. His life at Wentworth Place 
was eventful. It was at this place that he came to kijow 
Panny Brawne. On occasions he was away from town either 
to see friends of Dilke in Hampshire or to the Isle of Wight 
to see James Bice. At the latter place Brown joined him. 
Some of his best poems were written during his stay at 
Brown’s residence. In Brown’s lodging Keats began* 
“Hyperion” which was published as a fragment. It is pro- 
bably through the efforts of Brown that the Nightingale Ode 
was preserved. Lord Houghton says, “ Mr. Brown saw him 
thrusting them away, as waste paper, behind some books, and 
had considerable difficulty in putting together and arrjinging 
the stanzas of the Ode. Other poems as literally ‘ fugitive 
were rescued in much the same way — for he permitted Mr. 
Brown to copy whatever he could pick up, and sometimes 
assisted him.’’ (Life and Letters of Keats, p. 175.) Cowden 
Clarke rightly observes, “ Keats never had a more zealous, a 
finer, or more practical friend and adviser than Armitage 
Brown.” (Recollections of Writers, p. 146.) 

4 
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Brown in &{nte of his having been a business mm took 
considerable Interest in letters. He bad some share in the 
tragedy “Otho the Great on which Keats was engaged at 
^Winchester and Shanklin in 1819. In 1814 Brown had pub- 
lished a comic opera “Narensky.” It was performed in the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, in June, 1814. In the 
preface Brown wrote, “ This Opera was written nearly five 
years ago. The plot was founded on an event which occurred 
in Russia, during my residence there.” In 1829 Brown went 
to Italy and there he helped Edward Trelawny with “The 
Adventures of a Youn ger Son.” From Italy Brown came to 
England to migrate soon to New Zealand with his family. 
But before he left England he handed over all the materials 
about Keats in his possession to Moncton Milnes. In 1842 
he died at New Plymouth, New Zealand. In 1878 John 
George Cooke, friend of Trelawny, wrote to Walter Severn 
about Brown, “ He was buried outside the churchyard at 
Taranaki (New Plymouth). His son and myself were his 
mourn ers, and there, under the beautiful shadow of our 
glorious mountain Taranaki, after life’s fitful fever, let us 
hope he sleeps well.” (Life and Letters of Joseph Severn — 
William Sharp, 1892, p. 265.) 

That Brown was in earnest about writing a memoir of 
Keats will be evident from a letter he wrote to Fanny Brawne 
from Florence in 1829 in which he asked for permission to 
use Keats’ poems addressed to her and some of his letters to 
her : “As his love for you formed so great a part of him, we 
may be doing him an injustice in being silent on it; Indeed 
something must be said especially as Hunt has said some- 
thing.’* (The Keats Letters, Papers, and other Relics, Ed. 
G. C. Williamson.) Hunt’s indiscretion referred to in this 
letter had its origin in a talk with Keats that he recorded in 
“ Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries ” (p. 267) in 
which he hinted at Keats’ suspicion that Fanny Brawne was 
ftirting with Brown. But whatever might have been Keats* 
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fault in this matter Brown himself has said, “He possessifl 
the noble virtues of friendship and generosity to excess ; and 
they, in this world, may chance to spoil a man of independent 
feeling, till he is destitute.” Hunt was not within his rights 
in betraying a secret confided to him in a moment of mental 
agony. The scheme of Brown did not materialise on account 
of circumstances over which probably he had no control. But 
he did a very judicious thing in entrusting Moncton Milnes 
with the literary remains of Keats. (See Lord Houghton’s 
Aldine Edition of Keats’ Poems, 1876, for Brown’s notes on 
some works of Keats). The other version of Hyperion which 
Brown entrusted to Milnes was published by him in the 
Miscellanies of the Philobiblion Society, (London, 1866-57, 
Vol. III.) In a note Milnes says, “Is it the original sketch 
out of which the earlier part of the printed poem was com- 
posed, or is it the commencement of a reconstruction of the 
whole ? I have no external evidence to decide this question ; 
but it seems to me that, in either case, this fragment well 
deserves preservation.”- 

During the last days of Keats as during the earlier days 
of his illness Brown was constantly with him. “ Mr. Brown 
is just the man to be happy with,” wrote a friend of Severn. 
(Life and Letters of Severn, p. 142.) Keats’ last letter from 
Italy was to Brown. About him Severn wrote in a letter, 

“ He is not only a man of genius but of most beautiful taste.” 
{Ibid, p. 139.) Brown was a writer of tales and also of miscella- 
neous descriptive and critical papers. He once intended to 
write the reminiscences of men of letters and artists he knew. 
Sometimes he devoted himself to serious literary work. In 
1838 was published Brown’s “ Shakespeare’s Autobiographical 
Poems” — a study of his Sonnets. In a dedication to W. S. 
Landor the author said ; “To you I first communicated at 
plorence my explanation of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, The 
interest you felt, and your desire that I should publish the 
discovery, have induced me, though after a lapse of ten years. 
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enter on the serious, and, perhaps unpardonable task, of 
solving a literary difficulty.” In an advertisement at the end 
of this volume there was an announcement to ihe effect that 
Brown was preparing for the press an edition of Shakespeare's 
Poems. But what became of this is unknown. People have 
forgotten his explanation of the Sonnets of Shakespeare or his 
serio-comic opera. But his friendship for Keats is still 
remembered. William Sharp writes : “ The only rival of 

Severn in the minds of those who revere the genius of Keats, 

is Charles Armitage Brown The prevalent impression 

seems to be that Brown was merely a man of independent 
means and literary tastes ; but he was, in truth, and of neces- 
sity, much more a professional man of letters than were most 
of the minor members of the Keats circle, certainly not less, 
for instance, than was John Hamilton Reynolds, though 
Reynolds had a finer native talent and a more distinctive 

expression he was at once a shrewd man of the world 

anS an impulsive enthusiast, loyal and unselfish in his affec- 
tions, bitter and often unreasonable in his dislikes, at all times 
ready to resent an affront, real or Jinaginary, or to smoke the 
pipe of peace whether as forgiver or as the forgiven.” (Life 
.and Letters of Joseph Severn, Preface, pp. vii-viii.) 

Charles Wentworth Dilke was in the Navy Pay office. 
He edited a continuation of Dodsley’s “ Old Plays ” about 
1815, wrote till 1830 in various monthly and quarterly 
journals. Eor some years he edited “ the Athenajum.” His 
earliest friends were J. H. Reynolds, Thomas Hood, Keats 
and Cliarles Brown, In 1816 he came to know Keats. In 
June 1818, Keats and Brown went on a tour in north England 
and •'cotland. Keats was at that time in far from good 
health. On receiving the news of a worse turn in his 
brother’s illness Keats returned to London all on a sudden 
and Mrs. Dilke made a note of this incident. “John Keats 
arrived here last night, as brown and as shabby as you 
can imagine ; scarcely any shoes left, his jacket all torn at 
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the back, a fur cap, a great plaid, and his knapsack. I c^not 
tell what he looked like,” (The Papers of a Critic, in two 
volumes, 1876, by C. W. Dilke with a biographical sketch 
by his grandson Sir C. W. Dilke, Kt., M.P., p. 5.) In thd 
month of September of that year Keats wrote a letter to 
Dilke shortly after an attack upon him by the Blackwoods’ 
Magazine. In January 1819, when Keats and Brown went 
for another trip Mrs. Dilke introduced him to her father- 
in-law : “ You will find him a very odd young man, but 

good-tempered, and good-hearted, and very clever indeed.” 
{Ibid, p. 6.) Both from Shanklin and Winchester Keats was 
in correspondence with Dilke, In 1820 Mrs. Dilke wrote 
to her father-in-law : “ I am anxious to learn what success 
Keats’ new poems have. I do not promise myself a great 
victory. If the public cry him up as a great poet, I 
will henceforth be their humble servant ; if not, the devil take 
the public.” (ibid, p. 11.) Keats in the same year wrote a 
letter to Dilke intimating his desire of taking up surgeon’s 
work in a ship. 

Dilke also helped Lord Houghton in his Life of Keats. 
In 1859 Joseph Severn came to England to raise the question 
of a new monument to Keats at Rome and had a long corres- 
pondence with Dilke, who wrote to Moncton Milnes : “ If 

you are of opinion that a monument should be erected to 
Keats whether in Rome or in London, I shall be most happy 
to subscribe, but to destroy the existing monument, and erect 
another on its site, seems to me very like falsifying history. 
If, as Mr. Severn says, this unseemly stone was erected when 
Keats’s memory was cherished by few, and his genius known 
to fewer ; and if Keats was so embittered by discouragement 
that he desired those words to mark his grave, then the un- 
seemly stone tells the story of his life. If the fame of Keats 
be now world-wide the anomaly is another fact, and I for one 
am willing to join in recording it on another monument. As 
to the proposed inscription, it is certainly not to my taste ; but 
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if ycm approve I will waive my objections, and -will hope- you 
are right.” {Ibid, p. 12.) This project was never carried out, 
(For some letters of Keats to Dilke and for a letter^from 
Severn to Dilke respecting a monument to Keats,- see The 
Keats Letters, Papers, and other Relics, Ed. Williamson ; for 
the Dilke bequests in the Hampstead Public Library, see W. 
E. Doubleday — Hand-book on the Dilke Bequest^ 1914.) 
Regarding Dilke Keats once wrote to his brother Gteorge : 
“ Dilke will never come at a truth as long as he lires; 
because he is always trying at it. He is a Godwin-Methodist.” 
(Letters M.B. Forman, Vol. II, p. 466.) 

These were some of the more intimate friends that Keats 
had. It should not, however, be supposed that they were his 
only friends. There were others with whom at one time or 
another he had been friendly. Among these was George 
Felton Mathew whom Mr. Middleton Murry calls “ an elegant. 
Pure and Aerial mind.” (Studies in Keats.) Keats met him 
at the house of a family of well-to-do tradespeople named the 
Mathews through his brother George. Mathew addressed a 
poem to Keats which was published in the “ Eurofean 
Magazine” in October, 1816. In May 1817, he reriewed 
Keats’ poems in the same periodical : “ Religion and the love 
of virtue are not inconsistent with the character of a poet ; 
they should shine like the moon upon his thoughts, direct the 
coarse of his enquiries, and illuminate his reflections upon 
mankind. We consider that the specimens here presented 
to our readers, will establish our opinion of Mr. Keats’s poeti- 
cal imagihation ; but mere luxuries of imagination, more 
especially in the possession of the proud egoist of diseased ; 
feelings and perverted principles, may become the ruin of a 
people — inculcate the falsest and most dsmgerous ideas of thO' 
condition of humanity and refine us into the degenm'acy of 
butterflies that perish in the deceitful glories of a - destructive 
taper. These observations might be considered i impertinent, 
were they applied to one who bad discovered lany-f incapacity 
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for loftier fligshts — to one Wiho could not appreciate the energies 
of Milton or of Shakespeare — to one who could not soar to the 
heights of poesy,- .-and ultimately hope to bind his brows with 
the glorious sunbeams of immortality.” Murray regards this 
review as “ pretentious turgidity.” Felton Mathew dropped 
away when Oowden Clarke came to London and introduced 
Keats to Leigh Hunt and his circle. Lord Houghton spoke 
of Mathew as “ a gentleman of high literary merit.” (Life, 
Letters and Literary Bemains of Keats, 1848, p. 14.) He 
added that this friend had introduced Keats to agreeable 
society, both of books and men. 

A friend worth mentioning was James Bice to whom 
Keats addressed the sonnet, “ O that a week could be an 
age,” etc. (Amy Lowell, Vol. I, p. 617.) Buxton Forman 
thinks that this was addressed to Beynolds. (Complete 
Works of Keats, 1900-01, Vol. II, p. 199.) Another 
friend was Thomas Bichards. About Bice, Beynolds and 
Bichards Keats on one occasion wrote to his sister-in-law 
Georgiana, “Bice is the .wisest, Beynolds the play fullest, 
Bichards the out-o’-the-wayest. The first makes you 
laugh and think, the second makes you laugh and 
not think, the third puzzles your head. I admire the first,. I 
enjoy the second, I stare at the third.’’ Another friend 
whom Keats came to know through Beynolds was Benjamin 
Bailey. Keats stayed with him at Oxford and visited Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in his company. Bailey became a clergyman. 
He also wrote an appreciation of Wordsworth. Keats regarded 
him as “one of the noblest men alive.” Yet Amy Lowell 
calls him a pedant and a prig. (Keats, Vol, I, p. 263.)’ 
There is something wrong in Amy Lowell’s judgment of the 
friends of Keats. Professor Garrod has justly criticised her 
“prolixity of imagination’ ’ in his lectures delivered from the 
Chair of Poetry at Oxford in 1926. (Keats, Clarendon Press, 
1926.) She has made too much out of too little and she is 
unduly severe upon almost all friends of Keats excepting 
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Wo^dhpuse. It should be said in drawing this study to a 
close that Keats was singularly fortunate in drawing round 
him a number of sincere friends and it is to their credit as 
well as to that of the man himself that most of them remained 
true to his memory even long after he was dead. 
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Contemporary opinion seems to be in favour of the 
view that the Gitagovinda as a work of art has a significance 
not very consistent with what is clearly its religious appeal. 
Apparently viewed the work, though recognised as a master- 
piece of Sanskrit literature, jars on modern taste by its 
vehement eroticism,— however much one would transmute 
it into the love divine. But as a matter of fact, if we are 
not forgetful of our traditions, the work which ravished* the 
heart of Sri Gaurangadeva,^the purest of mortals,— the work 
which has poured and is stjll pouring the balm of Gilead on 
the lacerated hearts of thousands of pious souls cannot be 
simply brushed aside by such an exoteric standard. Indeed 
like the famous Song of Songs of Solomon, which, as re- 
constructed in the form of a drama by iJlonsieur Renan, is 
almost unsurpassed in the whole range of mystical literature 
in the West, the Gitagovinda has a unique standard of its own 
as being the maturest product of one who combined in his 
wonderful genius the truest poet and the supreme mystic. 
It will be our endeavour in this paper to deal with the 
Gitagovinda not only as a work of art, but as a representative 
work of mysticism, and to point out in this connection the 
relation between art and religion. We shall also try to bring 


* A part of this paper appeared in a modified form in the Presidency College 
Magazine t January, 1931. 
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out a justification of the fact so apparent in all mystical 
wrings, viz., the vehemence of sensuous appeal, and lastly 
we shall point out the differences from such standard Vai^pava 
literature as the Bhagavata and the HarivamSa, which 
Jayadeva has introduced in order to emphasize the mystical 
note. 

Now to do at least a partial justice to the claims of the 
Qltagovinda as a work of art, we must dive down into the 
first principles to consider for ourselves what it is that we 
mean by art and, incidentally, a work of art. In this we 
shall try the path indicated by one of the greatest of modern 
philosophers, Bendetto Croce, in his remarkable work, The 
History of Aesthetics.” 

After distinguishing between intuitive and logical 
knowledge, Croce characterises the former as being that 
which is obtained through imagination, of individual 
things (and not of their relations) and finally as being produc- 
tive of images. So that the distinction between reality and 
non-reality is extraneo us, secondary to the true nature of 
intuition, where all is real, nothing is real. Again, intuitive 
knowledge is expressive knowledgd. To intuit is to express; 
and nothing else (nothing more but nothing less) than to 
-express. 

The true critical attitude with regard to a work of art 
is to ask if it be expressive and what it expresses, whether 
it speaks or stammers or is altogether silent and not to ask 
if it obey the law of an epic or a tragedy, of historical painting 
or landscape. Bor in aesthetic analysis it is impossible to 
separate subjective from objective, lyric from epic, the image 
of feeling from that of things. 

The true artist, in fact, finds himself big with his theme, 
he knows not how ; he feels the moment of birth drawing near, 
but he cannot will it or not will it. Thus, while making a 
verbal pretence of agreeing or yielding a feigned obedience, 
artists have, however, really always disregarded the so-called 
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laws of artistic and literary kinds. Every true work of Mt 
has violated some established kind and upset the i^^s 
of the critics, who have thus been obliged to broaden kinds, 
until finally even the broadened kind has proved too narrow 
owing to the appearance of new works of art.' Every true 
work of art is a standard by itself. 

Art, then, is independent both of science and of the useful 
or the moral. There should be no fear lest frivolous or cold 
art should thus be justified, since what is truly frivolous or 
cold is so because it has not been raised to expression, or 
in other words, frivolity and frigidity come always from 
the form of the aesthetic treatment, from failure to grasp a 
content, not from the material qualities of the content itself. 

But this attitude should not be misunderstood. It is not 
scientifically incorrect to talk of tragedies, comedies, dramas^ 
romances, pictures of everyday life, battle-pieces, landscapes, 
sea-scapes, poems, versicles, lyrics and the like, and to draw 
attention to certain groups of works in general and approxi- 
mately to which, for one reason or another, it is desired to 
draw attention. But here from aesthetes that we were, we 
have changed into logicians ; from contemplators of expres- 
sion into reasoners. 

Lastly, it follows as a corollary to what we have saiS 
above that all translations are impossible in so far as they 
pretend to effect the remoulding of one expression into 
another. And one great characteristic of a true work of art 
is the fact of its being un-translatable. 

Now religion or dharma as we better understand it, 
dharma — the substance, the self -ness of things and of men, — 
is the inherent or intuitive expression of practical aspirations 
and ideals. It is not something that is forced upon us from 
the outside, neither a sort of acquired habit ; but it is some- 
thing that is immanent in our constitution as human beings ; 
we cannot have it or not have it, according to our sweet will. 
Every man as such is more or less religious-minded. It is 
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thi^ religious-mindedness that guides us in our conduct and 
circumstances and largely accounts for the difference in 
conduct in men even under the same circumstances. One 
man in affluent circumstances gives away everything for the 
mitigation of human suffering ; another, under as much 
affluence becomes the more stingy to get his bank-amounts 
doubled and trebled. This religious sense is never extinct ; 
and it must not be confused with the so-called morality. 
But if we take morality to be fundamentally the expression 
of humanity as a whole through the individual, it merges into 
dharma as we have conceived it. Every true poet and artist 
possesses either consciously or unconsciously this religious 
sense in a high degree. The birth-pangs of creation that 
they feel cannot but arouse in them the highest religious 
feeling like the pain of child-birth of the mother. 

Especially so was the case with the poets and artists of 
India, and medieval Europe. As sister Nivedita in her 
sear'chingly synthetic essay very beautifully puts it : “ There 
was a mood when we held in our hands an old book, an old 
picture, an old jewel, or even things as a padlock, a piece of 
brass- work, or a fragment of embroidery. It was a mood 
of leisure and simplicity, to which the work in hand at the 
moment was the whole aim of life. The craftsman was 
concentrated upon his labour. The whole of Dharma lay in 
the beauty he was bringing forth. His craft was for the 
moment or for that moment in the existence of humanity 
that we call a man’s life — his religion.” It is of this religion 
as a feeling and not merely as knowledge that we shall speak. 

This religiousness is purely individualistic. And if it 
starts from the Divine nature, rather than from man and his 
surroundings, if it does not develop in an ethical reference, it 
transcends into mysticism, where the dominant note, as St. 
Augustine sounds it, is — “ I believe, therefore do I speak. 
Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation. Speak it out that I 
may hear thee. Behold, the ears of my heart are before thee, 
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0 Lord, open them and say unto my soul, I am thy Salvafcihn. 
O Lord, to whom being and living are not several things, 
because both to be and to live in the highest degree is of thy^ 
very essence. Whatsoever I speak, or write, or read, "or 
number, let all serve thee, O God, Thou Light of my soul, 
Thou Bread of the eternal mouth of my soul, and Thou 
Firmest Knot, marrying my soul and the bosom of my thoughts 
together,” Mysticism thus maintains the possibility of direct • 
intercourse with this Being of Beings — intercourse by a species 
of ecstatic transfusion or identification, in which the individual 
becomes in very truth “ partaker of the divine nature.” God 
ceases to be an object to him and becomes an experience ; and 
what may be called the symbolism of religious feeling remains 
not simply a speculation but comes to be literally or meta- 
physically true as an endeavour after the realization of an 
ineffable union. And “it is a marked characteristic,” as 
Evellyn Underhill says, “ of mystical literature that the 
great conternplatives, in their effort to convey to us the nature 
of this communion with tke Super-Sensuous are inevitably 

drawn to employ some foiYn of sensuous imagery ; and 

their fearless employment of homely and physical symbols — 
often startling and even revolting to the unaccustomed taste-j- 
is in direct proportion to the exaltation of their sjuritual life.” 
With the mystics the mind is as it were the sixth sense 
( as we have it) and they alone 

can speak of hearing with the eye, seeing with the ear and so 
on, which will sound to us extremely absurd and paradoxical. 
But does not our talk of light and colour sound as absurd to 
a man born- blind ? “ Between Nature and ourselves — more, 

between ourselves and our own consciousness — hangs a veil, a 
veil dense and opaque for normal men, but then almost trans- 
parent, for the artist, the poet and the mystic.” 

To those who still have the incongruity between art and 
religion lurking in their minds the following words of a recent 
writer, Mr, W. G. Baffe may commend themselves : “ JSvery 
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bifliKadi need is ended by the satisfaction of union with the object 
desiTed. Iteligion is the process of the attainment of the final 
satisfaction and religious teaching in every land is the story of 
the attainment of union. Consequently the symbols of art, 
which is inspired from the same supernal force, have union as 
their main subject. All art is the teaching of religion, and 
the very form of religion itself is created as a work of art by a 
supreme artist. Each body of teaching is made for its own 
time and place, addressed to its own people, but all taken from 
the same origin. But each in its own way stresses the act of 
union and each uses as symbols the facts of the lower world, 
and even lower modes of union, as types of the higher.” 

This general and somewhat abstract outline is drawn, as 
is apparent, with an eye to the subject in band, viz., the Qtta- 
govinda of Jayadeva. The Gitagovinda is the only work, as far 
we know, by Jayadeva. It is a whole life-time’s fruition under 
the mild-dewed touch of religion ; an ardent mind has burst 
forth into songs, a mind that has always lost itself in identifica- 
tion with its lover even as Radha is described as having been. 
Nothing tells so strongly clearly in a piece of work as its 
motive. And what, one wonders, is the motive of the Gita- 
govinda, so diligent a piece of work ? Its motive is to reveal 
the Joy of self-expression of the mystic, and in every rippling 
dance of the music of his songs we feel the heart-beats of the 
poet within our heart of hearts and every page of the work is 
like a petal of bis heart unfolded. This song-offering has been 
his only life-long worship to his lover, the Eternal Elute- 
player. The work has been his life of life, his religion and it 
has the supreme honour of creating or at least foreshadowing 
a religion that was to have its day some centuries later. 

It now only remains to fill in this outline. The first 
thing, as we have stated above, would be to ask what the 
Gitagovinda tries to express and that with what success. 
This can be done in no better way than by taking a synopsis 
of t^e whole work, by going through every canto of the work. 
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in an appreciative and critical manner. But this is much 
more than what our space will permit and we shall hawT tO 
rest content with only a rapid and helpful analysis. 

In the first place, there is the iSloka over th<^. 

significance of which a great deal of controversial breath has 
been expended. But obviously with the reading of the stanza 
over again after we have finished the work once, we have our 
first vague idea confirmed that it expresses and embodies 
within itself the meaning of the whole book. K^fi^a asks 
Radha to get for him a shelter and what more fitting shelter 
can Radha give than her own heart when their perfect union 
is effected in the twelfth canto ; it is thus that a man finds 
himself bound within the life of a householder in the love of 
his own beloved. ‘ The stanza has thus a twofold significance. 
It gives the meaning of the whole work in a nutshell as well 
as introduces us into the religious atmosphere of the poem. 
Then follows in three stanzas an account of the poet himself 
as also of his contemporaries and the class of readers for 
whom the work is meant. Now the line 

apparently contradictory 
tone at once reveals the* mystic, who like Kavir, does not see 
with approval prescriptions of dry mortifications for spiritual 
uplift and well-being, and who, conscious of the 
divinity of all things, delights in arts as a means of 
service at the feet of his God and Beloved. Then comes 
very appropriately the first song, singing the glory of 
God, as with superhuman faculties, and not as the 

supreme soul, running closely parallel in thought with the — 

verse of the Gita. But after an intervention of one ^loka we 
come to the second song which in general harps on the deeds 


} Compare Com. BasikapriyH^ ad, 
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of the Krsija-incarnation alone — and we may add, of the 
Go^la-Kr^na as distinguished from the Vasudeva Krs^a, 
in which the main note is that he comes not only for the 
■.deliverance of mankind but also to realise himself infinitely 
through his activities. As Dr. S. N. Das Gupta puts it : 
“ The episodes of Krsrja’s life are often conceived to happen 
on a non-physical plane, where both Krsna and his partners 
are thought to play their parts of love and friendship in 
non-physical bodies. Thus, they are not regarded as particular 
events that took place at specific points of time in the life of 
a particular man, Krsna. They are interpreted as the 
eternal, timeless, spaceless play of God with His own associ- 
ates and his energies, with whom He eternally realises Himself 
in love and friendship.” 

The mystico-philosophical significance that the above 
excerpt sees into the Krsna episodes has been in another way 
stated in the Gopala-tapanI U panisad, which may be conveni- 
ently taken notice of at this place. The Gopala-tapanI is 
a curious mixture of Upanisadic thought with Tan trie rituals 
and observances. Be this as it ma^, it adopts the Upanisadic 
view that Gopala Krsna is nothing Ibut the (Supreme 

soul) and jfl^s his (tbe manifestations of power) that 

through vn*? ^ conceals from the Jivatman (the indivi- 
dual Soul) his true identity which consists in the realisation 
of (Thou art That). The play of Krsna with lladha, 

the chief of the is the eternal play of or 

better in his desire for self-realisation 

H^n^) ; '*'Od the ever-flowing cosmos dances in the music of 
eternal ^“1*1 — music that finds its echo in the devout heart of 
the bhakta, whose mind is the holy and whose ecstatic 

tears the flow of the sacred This may be true so far 

as it goes, but it smacks too much of abstract philosophy to 
be in the spirit of a mystic with a keen and profound poetic 
temperament. As a poet-mystic Jayadeva had no contempt 
for the physical, which he has taken as the vehicle of his 
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mystic oommanioation. For his mystic vision all aspeots^of 
the world possessed equal authority and really the first iove 
of a maiden for a youth is the intensest and purest kind of 
love that the earth has to offer. And his soul as a maiden 
felt the same yearnia^ for ICr?ua, the most Divine Youth, 
which his E^adha has exhibited. Again, he as a bhakta has 
every claim to the love of Krsua, who himself is shown to 
pine for the love of Radha, that is to say, for the love of the 
bhakta, the most triumphant utterance in this connexion 
being what is placed in the mouth of Krsna — Wl 
fiHf% l What soul in the highest 

devotional mood has not been weary of the delay of His 
approach, in a fit of divine jealousy thinking Him to be 
tarrying with others more fortunate than himself ! This 
conception very easily explains how it was possible for Krsua 
to be dallying with so many maidens at the same rooment^ 
He is the qgSt tart »TWWrrOTIT, and as 

such he remains the lover of every soul that yearns. • The 
explanation will not do, for the sloka of the 

^ ^ ffvl 

« stands as a real and formidable barrier. 
Nor the philosophical explanation based on the Upanisadic 
text, “f I wgsTT 3^ qftq^5iT?i I 

^TT8(»nR’^stiT3T3ri§tr?T ll” meaning that the qi:»lT»fH 
as a mere spectator without feeling anything the worse for 
any kitfd of enjoyment, for nothing can touch it, while it is 
the individual soul, the Jivatman, that reaps the fruits of 
its own enjoyments. This really takes its stand on absolute 
monism, for the qwTWFI being holding the 

whole universe within its bosom, whom will it enjoy or seek ? 
But the mystic conception of God is essentially dualistio, 
if not pantheistic. Bhakta is as much necessary for ifirqpl 
as the latter is necessary for the former. 

It is very significant that Jayadeva omits from his poem 
the episode of or blowing the lute prior to the ?:T9qfl3lf 
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scape, nor is there the suggestion of the >it^s having left 
their husbands and relations and other household duties of 
the time, drawn away by its music ; although there is always 
'the mention of singing the lute as associated with Krsna. 
The episode of th e is omitted and omitted on 

purpose. Jayadeva seems not to be a supporter of the cult 
of which was held up as the highest type of love 

in later Vaispavism, as evinced, for example, in many places 
of Jayadeva did not concern himself with this 

episode, because Jayadeva took the whole Krsna legend in 
his own way, which wears altogether a different outlook. 
His own treatment bears this out, as will he shown presently. 
What we mean by our mystical interpretation may he clear 
if we remember the very deep-toned, familiar song of 
Rabindranath “% % elf ” and many others, 

for example, I git 

fgS ll” otc. But we must not forget that in spite 
of their almost similar mystical outlook there is 
a vital distinction between Rahmdranath and Jayadeva as 
mystics. Rabindranath, like his favourite Kavir, escapes 
the excessive emotionalism, the tendency to an exclusively 
anthropomorphic devotion, which results from an unrestricted 
cult of divine personality, especially under an incarnational 
form, while Jayadeva accepts such an incarnational form, 
and goes frequently to emotional raptures, more particularly 
in his songs and it is this anthropomorphic devotion that 
accounts for the portrayal of the character of Krsna as we 
have it in his work. 

But we were on our way to an analytical orientation 
of the poem and we have far strayed away from our path. 
After the ‘qfg iig:’ sloka, we have again a 

benedictory stanza which indicates that the main ^ in this 
work is the Now this second song more than 

the first supplies us with the other incidents of Kr§?ia’8 life, 
incidents which place him in the light of giq and firq } e>&d 
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it prepares us for his and side and points onf 

unmistakably the fact that Krsna to be depicted here, will be 
on a line with the words of the I’ 

Then begins the first Canto proper with an introductory" 
stanza, which reveals the whole situation at a glance. 
E>Adh& has been in the fruitless search for Kr§ua, who is 
sporting with other but the pangs of separation of 

RadhS, are because before that, she has been, she thinks, the 
sole recipient of his love (so we gather from many places 
later on), which is now turned to others, leaving her uncere- 
moniously behind. Now Radha is addressed by her maid 
in song, which describes in the most exquisitely idyllic poetry 
and with an almost colour-laden brush, the sporting scene, 
which is quite in the vein of and 

This is familiarly known as which Jayadeva describes 

in one place as TTHtira ^.nd in another as and 

is ^1T9. 

In this Canto as in others, it is remarkable that first there 
are one or two introductory gtanzas, giving the whole outline 
of the scene, followed by »song8, and then there are slokas 
again, which are a clear and rather conscious (so invariable 
the links are) repetition of the ideas of the songs. This 
phenomenon has proved a veritable enigma for critics *an,d, 
more than anything else, has given food to the suspicion 
which has found expression in many bold and sweeping 
conjectures as to their authorship. This shows that we have 
neglected the significance of hints like 

showing at once that the songs are there 
because they may more easily be retained, or rather may be 
given a congenial place, in their memory by men of kindred 
feeling or as they are frequently called. It is thie 

practical religious consideration that has made him compose 
the songs ; but to satisfy the taste of his orthodox critics, he 
had to render those thoughts in slokas also. But this should 
not imply that the songs can be taken out of the book without 
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owisideration for the slokas. For, the ^lokas, many of 

■7^, 

them, are essential to the thorough understanding of the 
songs in their proper situations. The songs and the slokas 
"lire complementary to one another and it is wonderful how 
artistically they are interwoven. The whole first canto ought 
to prove a thing of constant study by the discerning critics. 
The latest pronouncement of Dr. £eith in this respect, ms,, 
that “in inserting such songs, he ; doubtless foresaw the use 
that would be made of them both in the temples and at 
festivals,” does not sound plausible. And in the case of 
and though not so directly of ^^s, another explanation 
of the song element may be offered and it is this that, 
as we have in the and both as 

(the has, however, and 

frar as have been traditionally endowed with 

highest proficiency in dancing and music and the hoary 
antiquity of this tradition may be seen in the fact that men- 
tion ' is made of the dance in Bbasa’s drama, the 

Bftlacarita. 

There is another very significant aspect of the first 
Canto. The second song begins with deeds of Krspa which 
are enumerated in and Now scientifically 

speaking and not aesthetically — a distinction noted very clearly 
above — it fulfils very accurately one great epic condition, viz., 
that the hero must be of a type and his exploits 

must be taken from some well-known source. The ‘rasa’ 
consideration offers another reason why the incidents are 
treatecflnore like episodes than as dramatic action. Through- 
out, the is presented to an ecstasy and the whole 

situation of qinff described with all artistic details, and 
with the perfect self-possession. This is strictly forbidden 
in any Sanskrit drama and so the songs ought not to be taken 
as so many dramatic monologues. Thus the epic form is very 
well Justified. 

Now let us pursue the thread of the narrative further. 
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The second Canto begins with the song of Eadhs. Af^ 
the song there occurs this significant ^loka : — - 

wni »3wr?ft Shr?i 

HFR 5R^tf*T N 

I'his is verily the ysmifieiHHlfkf, the first of the ten 
mentioned in the Of these ten. we have ^crMar, 

q;3fmfw Wqfri etc.), ^Tnirefw, 

wrfH%?sirefiir— (nf^q^fjT^nfq ^ 

ftfCTfilfff JTra’fqt^) and those ^»trs manifest- 

ed here. We have spoken before of the q^qi^ f nq ^ '?qf>iq^ 
and how mystical attitude is distinct from philosophical 
attitude. Now in the fifth Canto there is a sloka which very 
clearly points out this distinction : — 

TO ftnw 

fsifi^TOITO^T^ 3TO^^q: I 
qrrofci 

Now in the jftqTTOrd*Tt we have an account of the ^t^s (with 
which^evidently the vpTOfTfrr^Q is contrasted), an account 
of the TRfs (to which is presented as a contrast), 

and the TO rf g referred to there »Tqfe, _etc.) is 

contrasted with this q^WTOS- Indeed Jayadeva, as here, 
fearlessly and freely associates terms of high religious 
significance with love terms. Let us notice a few more 
instances. We have Trqaf TO CTOlfif ; 
froreJiraTTO^tini I ggrfro qidfa 

there is the comment of WWWCfil, etc. 

It may be noticed in passing, that from the artistic point of 
view, the poet shows a thorough familiarity with the QanoDs 
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r. and *IJT*re3? as the various parallels 

quot'fed in the commentaries tend to testify. 

Then comes another song of Radha as 'gq gff fi gclt 
addressed to the which begins thus : JlrJUT 

As we find later on, the whole 
situation, as the poet leads us into, is like this : — Radha 
discovers Kr§na one spring morning engaged in revels with 
the cow-herdesses since the night before, when he secretly 
departed for them leaving Radha behind. Then Ersqa 
suddenly remembers Radha (this ‘ ’ bears quite 

a different meaning in the from the where 

these very same words occur and mean, placing Radha on his 
breast), Krsqa sees also how Radha has angrily departed and he 
feels penitent. Then there are mutual utterances, which 
occupy the whole day and with the fall of evening the spring- 
time is gone and then looms large the rainy season atmosphere 
and the ;0 f^ of Radha advises her to which Radha in 

her love-lorn condition cannot do to the finish. So the Sixth 
' Canto ends with the evening thickening all around — 

and tl^e Seventh Canto begins 
with the moonlight diffused through the sky— 

Radha spends the long dreary night saying, ‘ He cometh not, 
he cometh not ’ and the Eighth Canto opens with the morning, 

’HT JTWT?I.’ Then 

throughout the whole day there goes on the of iCrsna, 

who reaches his lady-love in the Tenth Canto after the day 
is overr* Thus : 

The Eleventh Canto opens with the song of a 

NS 

of Radha in the fall of evening Then in the 

night the long-wished-for union comes about. I hus the 
incidents of the whole poem occupy two consecutive days and 
nights. This detailed time-analysis is not without its benefit. 
The treatment of the natural atmosphere is striking. We 
see this spring-time beauty smiling in the morning flowers 
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and singing in the hum of bees, holding its sway over 
whole day, being suddenly replaced with the fall of evefting 
by the rainy clouds and showers. This is not a mere poetic 
device, but a common experience in Bengal, especially 
that part of Bengal of which the poet is said to have been 
an inhabitant. This is a valuable piece of internal evidence 
confirming that he was a native of Bengal, and not of Orissa, 
as some suppose. 

On the other hand, this time-analysis discloses how 
different the whole arrangement is from the the 

etc. For the sake of evidence let us enumerate these differ- 
ences here. Thus : — 


1 . 

2 . 


I 

— One night, that is extended by • 

— it is two days and nights. 


( — it is though because of dense 

3, •< forests, etc.; 

it is W ; 


iTTJra?I— ar*i!r is or aod through he ’is 

4. - transformed into a never-fading blooming youth ; 

— he is naturally shown as a youth. 


The first cause of such differences has been indicated 
above, viz., Jayadeya’s mystical outlook. They alSB speak 
eloquently of the large and lofty artistic sense of the poet. 
They show how rigidly he keeps to the best tradition of the 
classics. It is also very significant that he totally omits the 
‘gVwraT’ element of the and in its stead shows us Krfna 

as the eternal youth. In this respect his precedent is followed 
by all later poets like Oapdidasa and Vidyapati. This has 
considerably heightened the effect of the poems, the power to 
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the mind with the sense of an absolute truth, which 
shoVrs the amplitude and intensity of realisation as also the 
perfection of art. 

‘ The essay is already long. But it will be abrupt to close 
it without some mention of its artistic beauty. We quote 
from Dr. Keith, “If to be untranslatable is a proof of the 
attainment of the highest poetry, Jayadeva has certainly claim 
to that rank. The poem has all the perfection of the minia- 
ture word-pictures which are so common in Sanskrit 
poetry with the beauty which arises, as A.ristotle 
asserts, from magnitude and arrangement.” Let us take 
some instances. His similes are Kalidasian in point 
of beauty and appropriateness — they are pictures in 
miniature : — 





RRRfRTf^lTfi: 

^UTk: iiftTRTRfRat R^ ^ h” 

We have said before, “Every true work of art has violated 
some established kind,” and the whole Sanskrit literature 
afford8«po better example than the Gitagovinda, unique in 
conception, unique in execution, unique in itself. And what 
shall we say of his songs ? They flow out and shape them- 
selves so spontaneously and with so careless an ease, into so 
many pictures, with light and shade, colour and smell, sounds 
and sensations, so sensuous and yet not sensual, so intense 
and yet not fatiguing, that we feel saturated with the music 
pf his verse, which rings sweet and unknown sensations into 
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our ears. Aud with legitimate pride, born of intense selfa, 
consciousness, he says : — 

To all this we say, Amen. His poem, like the immortal 
Song of Songs, will be an unfailing source of joy and inspira- 
tion to kindred spirits, and Jayadeva will always live in 
their hearts, as he wished to live. 





